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MEMOEIES OF GAGANENDBA NATH TAGOEE 

The Marquess of Zetland 

* « 

Not in India only but in Great Britain also was the news of the death of 
Bi. Gaganendra Nath Tagore received with feelings of deep sorrow, for ho 
possessed a charm of personality which made an immediate and a lasting 
impression upon all who came in contact with him. 

It was in connection with the affairs of the “Indian Society of Oriental 
Art’* that I first met him ; and it was with feelings of keen anticipation 
that I looked forward to my first contact with him, for I was familiar with 
tlie outstanding jiart which the gifted family of which he was a member had 
played in two movements of opposite tendencies arising out of the emotional 
and intellectual ferment which marked the evolution of Bengali Society 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century. I recalled the part which 
had been played by Maharshi Devendranath Tagore in the reformist move- 
ment which found organised expression in the Brahmo Samaj, the counter- 
part in India of the protestant secession from the Church of Eome at an 
earlier epoch of European history, I recalled likewise the part which 
Eabindranath Tagore had played in the movement away from an excessive 
deference to the culture of the West and towards a juster appreciation of 
the literature and art of their own land, a movement which carried witli it a 
hitherto unimagined delight in the possibilities inherent in the Bengali 
language and the half forgotten art canons of past generations of Indians, 
of vigorously creative work inspired by their own race-consciousness. The 
experience fell not one whit short of my expectation of it. From the first I 
fell a willing victim to the spell which Gaganendranath laid, not of inten- 
tion but of necessity, upon all who came within the orbit of his personality, 
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The quiet dignity which sat naturally upon him told of a life spent in an 
atmosphere of unusual intellectual refinement. I was, indeed, always 
conscious when in his presence of a suggestion of that sublime peace which 
radiates from the conventional image of the seated Buddha ; yet there was 
a dynamic quality also in his make-up, for he possessed an attraction which 
invited immediate response and which banished those barriers and restraints 
which so often hamper the relations between people of different race and 
upbringing. From the day of our first meeting we worked together in the 
closest harmony for the attainment of the object which we had in view. 

The Indian Society of Oriental Art had been formed in the year 1907 
and it was under its auspices that the work of the school of painting, of 
which Gaganendranath and his brother Abanindranath may be said to have 
been the founders, was exhibited to the public. But the Society liad fallen 
upon evil days and it was clear that if it was to serve the purpose for which 
it existed it must have new life breathed into it. Tt was, therefore, re- 
established upon a fresli basis. With the aid of a Government grant a 
studio and lecture hall were secured which provided not only a meeting 
place for the teachers and pupils of the School, but a focus for the activities 
of the Society, A series of lectures was planned and the publication of an 
art journal entitled “Eupam” was arranged for. With the whole-hearted 
assistance of Gaganendranath an exhibition of the works of the leading 
exponents of the School — the Tagore brothers themselves, Nanda Lai Bose, 
Asit Kumar Plaldar, Kshitindra Nath Ma;5umdar, Surendra Nath Kar, 
Mukul Oliandra Dey amongst others — was held at Government House, 
Calcutta, in December, 1919, at which an address descriptive of the charac- 
ter and aims of the movement was given by Mr. O. 0. Ganguli who had 
undertaken the editorship of “Etlpam” and wdio was himself an artist of 
great talent associated with the movement. 

With his extreme sensitiveness to the beautiful in life Gaganendranath 
experienced an almost physical distress, I think, when brought into contact 
with the drab and sordid side of existence associated with modern industrial 
life in tlie great cities. One of the most striking pictures in my collection 
of Bengali paintings is a symbolic scene by his brush entitled “The Coolie’s 
Funeral”. A sad procession is seen conveying the corpse of a factory-hand 
along the street of a great city towards the setting sun. The mourners have 
emerged from the door-way of a prison-like building above which two circu- 
lar windows lit up with a fierce glare reflected from the furnace within, give 
to it the appearance of a monster with bloodshot eyes gorging itself upon 
the bodies and souls of those who pass within. How different the life at the 
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family residence of the Tagores in Dwarka Nath Tagore Lane in Calcutta, 
where on one occasion I was a delighted spectator at a performance by the 
members of the family and their friends one of Eabindranath's own 
fascinating plays : or again at Shanti Niketan — tlie Abode of Peace— whitlier 
six decades or more ago Rabindranath, then a boy of eleven years, had 
travelled in the company of Maharshi Deveudranatli Tagore. At the ashram 
to which I was welcomed by its presiding genius some oighteeii years ago I 
found the ideals of a by-gone age renewed, ideals that luive been dciinod by 
Rabindranath himself as tliose of simplicity of life, of clarity of spiritual 
vision, of purity of heart, of harmoi y with the universe and of consciousness 
of the infinite personality in all creation. Great strides have been made 
since then. On the site of the original ashram have arisen tlie buildings of 
Visva-Eharati. the univer.^ity planned by Ralnndi'anatli wliich wolcoinos to 
its portals oriental scholars from the West to share with their hosts the 
treasures of the learning of the East. It is still pervaded, I have little doubt, 
by an atmosphere embodying those ideals to perpetuate \;hich it was created, 
summed up concisely in ttiej}eaching of a single sentence of the Taittiriya 
Upanisliad — “Prom bliss all these are born ; by bliss when born they live ; 
into bliss they enter at their death.*' And, all me 1 how often in these days 
of ceaseless toil beneath tlie lowering skies of a less lios])itable clime, amid 
wars and the ruinoui s of wars, with the clang of iron upon steel ringing in 
my oars as in their mad haste to aria the nations rush blindly along their 
dolorous way, do I recall the gentle spirit of Gaganondranath Tagore, now 
taken from our midst, so typical in liis own mode of existence of the infinite 
joy 0 * life as I saw it lived amid the shady groves of Santinikotan beneath 
an azure sky to whoso heights rose the music of Yedic hymns chanted in 
Sanskrit to the glory of the Lord of all. 

Sixteen years have rolled by since I last saw Sj. Gaganendranath 
Tagore. I have written of him as memory pictures him to me. I knew him 
at the height of his creative power, and I can imagine only dimly his hand- 
some figure bowed with pain, his snpide limbs rendered iminohilo Viy the 
affliction that darkened the later years of bis life. It is not in any case of 
these things that we now think, but rather of his joyous spirit winging its 
way through realms of light, a prisoner freed from the prison bars. And I 
cherish the vision of him as I knew him in the heyday of his powers, a 
vision which remains and which will remain fresh like the fragrance of a 
new blown flowei — a golden and an abiding meiiioi'y. 
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It was with deep regret that I read of the passing of Sj. Gaganendranath 
Tagore. Though twenty-eight years have gone by since I had the 
privilege of meeting him, the impression he made on me remains fresh and 
vivid. I came as a stranger to India and at last reaching Jorasanko I was 
at once welcomed, as an artist by artists ; I was no longer a stranger. For 
at once I found myself with men whose world was ray world, whose reality 
was my reality. With the generosity of artists, my new friends, Abanin- 
dranath and Gaganendranath, made mo free of their treasures, their superb 
collections over which we exchanged enthusiasms. 

Such a sensitive mind as Gaganendranath^s I had indeed rarely met 
with, for his mind ranged over every field of culture. Each subject touched 
on brought from him some quiet comment, showing an unfailing critical 
discernment. In his own paintings I observed a similar sensitiveness. Ho 
had a beautiful touch and a tenderness, a I’ofinement of insight which gave 
quality to all his handiwork. 

I used to arrive at the Tagore house and leave it as though there were 
an inch of air between my feet and the ground. Where, indeed, could I 
find such company as I met there ? the two artist brothers and their uncle 
Eabindranath. Those are the precious hours of life, the hours spent with 
exciting minds, when one's best self, too, is evoked. And now when one of 
the three noble souls is no more, it is that one I dwell on with grateful 
affection and see in my mind's eye the shy, kindly figure of Gaganendranath, 
sitting among his books and paintings and hear his gentle voice interjecting 
in the conversation some wdse comment, beautifully expressed. How many 
times have I wished myself back again in that atmosphere 1 



THE GENIUS OF INDIAN SCULPTUKE 
Sir William Eothenstein 

It is just twenty-eight years since I listened tc^ an eloquent address on the 
subject of Indian Art by Sir George Birdv ood While Sir George gave full 
recognition to the beauLy of Indian craftsmanship, of which lie was an ardent 
and scholarly interpreter, like John Buskin, he denied any fine art to India. 
Times have changed ; there is a growing appreciation of the groat contribu- 
tion India has made to painting and scuiptui*e ; but oven today the exalted 
place given to the art of China and Japan is scarcely extended to Indian 
art, yet in Hindu sculpture, apart from its spiritual and symbolical character, 
there are certain plastic qualities, of breadth, volume and poise which seem 
to me to be unique. Today when sculptors use cliiscl and mallet in prefe- 
rence to the modelling tool, one may expect a closer understanding of those 
qualities. ^ , 

In Sir George Birdwood’s day Greek sculpture was looked on as the 
be-all and end-all of ideal art. Certain aspects of Indian art repelled the 
Western mind ; the Ele])haiit-hoaded Ganesa, the many-armed Durga, tlio 
three-hoaded Brahma, the Monkey-God and the incarnations of Siva and 
Vislipu seemed to outrage all the accepted canons of beauty. Today the 
art of Greece is still reverenced, but the Greeks, wliile they sliowed a rare 
sense of beauty in their single figures, were less actively creative. Their 
religious imagination was restricted to the heroic human figure. 

No people has been so profusely inventive as the Indian people. Their 
iconography is, I suppose, the richest, the most exuberant over evolved from 
the human brain. They peopled their vast heaven with an increclilJo number 
of gods, for all of which they invented forms, attributes and attitudes hy 
which they could be recognised. 

There is a tendency to pa,ss too lightly over this prolific creation of 
forms, of gestures and attitudes perfected by the Indian genius, forms, 
gestures and attitudes which were adopted and taken over in all their com- 
pleteness when Buddhism spread to the Far East. Surely this teeming, 
creative fertility is in itself an astonishing, a supreme achievement, the 
more so since they showed, in the forms they conceived for their gods, an 
equally abundant plastic inventiveness. 

Much has been written of the spiritual character of Indian art ; a 
striking quality certainly of the painting and sculpture. A similar spirit is 

The Sir John Birdwood Ijecturo, delivered at the Royal Society of Artf?, on Peb. 19.08. 
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apparent in the work of early Italian, French and English painters and 
sculptors ; indeed, alike in Indian and European art, marked spiritual 
qualities have gone hand in hand with a profound interpretation of form. 
How far the Indian artist was himself other-worldly no one can know. No 
more do we know the religious feelings of the monkish illuminators who 
painted the masterpieces in the book of Kells or the Winchester bible, or the 
carvers and painters who filled our cathedrals and churches with noble 
carvings and paintings. 

I think too much has been made by students of Indian art of the 
canons laid down by the Silpasastras. It is doubtful wliother literary men 
understood tlio artist's mind better in ancient times tlian they do today. 
Nor are archbishops or bisliops the host judges of religious as differentiated 
from ecclesiastical craftsmanship. Tliat the priestly authorities thought 
it essential to lay down rules for artists to follow is in itself significant. 

The Indian craftsman shared the faith, common among all artists, 
that by subjecting Ins will to the disci ])lino of appearance, something of the 
unknown reality of which appearance is the symbol may enter into his 
handiwork. For is not form itself the visible discipline imposed upon the 
vital energy of matter and spirit by the cosmic laws ? 

The Indian craftsman served a long succession of priestly masters, 
steeped in a complex transcendental ritualism, wliile at the same time aware 
of an essential unity, of spirit and of matter. 

I liope to show, from the examples on the screen, that however 
transcendental and cosmic the subject, its formal expression is no less 
striking. For nowhere Imve the plastic qualities of the liuman form, both 
male and female, been better understood and rendered than by Indian 
sculptors. Tliese qualities are early a])parent in the heavy Mauryan figures, 
and again in the reliefs at Bharhut and Sanchi. In all these we see the 
subtle use the Indian carvers made of jewelry and ornament, which in 
contrast to their rigidity gave a quality of radiant breadth and smooth 
roundness to the nude form. This sense of the part which jewelled 
ornamentation can play is ai)parent in every phase of Indian art, Buddhist, 
Brahminic and medieval. I have in mind the enthusiasm of Degas and 
Bodin when I showed them, late in their lives, photographs of the great 
Mathura figures. Here was an art which was the reverse of spiritual. 
Never has the radiance, the unity of form, been better expressed in sculpture 
than in these strangely fascinating, sensual figures. Here indeed one gets 
the sense of volume, so often referred to by writers on art today, but volume 
combined with grace. 

The early carvings of Bharhut and Sanchi, flatter in relief than the 
Mathura figures though many of them are, show a similar sense of volume. 
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Buddhist) art was concerned less in its earlier phases with philosophical 
conceptions than with episodes of the life and legendary existences of the 
Buddha. But already in Buddhist art appear the Ariel-liko Apsaras, at 
the same time so delicately spiritual and sensuous, which appear throughout 
Indian art. In tho Apsara figures tlie artist was able to express the 
grace of the feminine spirit detached from homestead or household. The 
Apsaras take an equally important place in tho Buddhist, Brahminist and 
Jaina carvings. A conception so racial was not tn be changed with the forms 
of religious dogma. 

The figures of the two d’^yads at Sanchi show a truer relationship 
to the Greek spirit than any of tho Gandhara carvings. And what a superb 
architectural frame tho groat Stupa rail‘d aiul ga,teways provided for tho 
carvings, wiiich illustrated the Jataka stories, surely among the most 
impressive and original conceptions of men. Tlie noble construction of tlio 
great rails and gates at Sanchi ai-e well-known, but how many people among 
Ihe hundreds who pass daily up and down the steps of tho British 
Museum realise that the carvings attached to the walls of tho 
main staircase belong to a similar but still more magnificent ambulatory. 
I always regret the absence of a plan or drawing to explain the original 
})lace and purpose of the AmarSivatl carvings. No wonder peojdc believe 
Indian sculpture to be over-com])licated. The Amaravatl slabs, like those 
of Sanchi, were enrichments of an austere construction designed with 
noble simplicity. Placed cloae to one another as they are, with no indication 
of their place in a great arcliitectural scheme, they na.turally appear confused. 
1 am surprised that English sculptors have been so little impressed by 
these I'oundels. As compositions they show an intensity and ))assion, 
more usual in painting than in sculpture, while tho forms and poses of 
individual figures which wo usually associate with the modern outlook 
might have inspired Blake, Degas or Kodin. 

The Gandhara carvings, with their marked Hellenistic features, have 
always attracted and fascinated Western scholars. No wonder ; for the 
])cnetration of Alexander with his armies into so remote a clime is one of 
the romances of history. None the less, the Greek spirit was, plastically, 
far less vital than tho indigenous one which, for a time, it overlaid. It is 
indeed unlikely that the adventurous craftsmen ' who accompanied tlio 
armies were other than pedestrian artists. Tlie best of tho Gandhara 
figures of the Buddha seems dull and lifeless, in spite of the classic features, 
beside the vigorous representation of tho Mathura Buddha. 

If the Gupta carvings show less profound sense of form than we see 
in the figures from Mathura, they have a peculiar refinement. The quiet 
grace and subtle charm which they gave to the figures, standing or seated^ 
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of the Buddha had a permanent influence on the Buddhist art of Java and 
the further East. The male torso in the "Victoria and Albert Museum is a 
characteristic example of later Gupta art, and it was the taste and fine 
workmanship shown in Gupta architectural ornament that made the pillars, 
capitals and doorways of the caves and temples of Udyagari and elsewhere 
among the most important monuments in India, After the refined art of 
the Gupta period, a refinement which often accompanies the later stages of 
a once i)owei’ful movement, there was now to arise, with the return of 
Braliminisra, a vigorous religious impulse, which finally drove Buddhism 
from the continent of India, to find a permanent refuge in Ceylon and to 
flourish anew in Java, Cambodia and Angkor. 

Tlio story-telling of Sanchi and Bharhut, the subtle and complex spirit 
of Amariivatl and Rarnath, are now to give place to a new dynamic concep- 
tion of tlie universe. The range and audacity of this movement in sculpture, 
consequent on tlie return of the older religion, is astonishing. If ever there 
was meaning in the legend that images lie hidden in blocks of stone awaiting 
only the blows of the sculptor’s mallet to l)e set frjec„.then the cave carvings 
of Elephanta and Ellora show the truest form of sculpture. Not from single 
blocks of stone or maiLlo, but from solid hillsides complete temples wore 
hown. Elsewliere, figures have been applied to Imilding. In India the 
entire fabric, with its halls and courts, its roofs and supporting shafts, its 
scul])tured figures and enrichments, wuis conceived and produced from the 
womb of the earth itself. There are many of these rock-liewn temples in 
India ; not the least im])ressivo is that of Elephanta, close to Bombay. 
Hero is the great brooding Trimurti, one of the masterpieces of Indian art, 
side by side with tlie epic figures of Siva and Vishnu. Perhaps the most 
impressive of tlie traditional figures is that of Siva, representing the powerful 
yet disciplined forces of the universe of succeeding creation and of destruc- 
tion, and, as the divine dancer, symbolising the unending movement of the 
spheres, surely one of the most powerful conceptions of the human intellect. 

Were today a great expressive art within our compass, there could bo 
no fitter interpretation of our present atomic conception of matter and energy 
than those carvings of Elephanta and Ellora. 

The Indian craftsmen served many masters, giving permanent form to 
what was fluid and transient. The same genius which perfected the rapt 
coiitemplativc repose of the Buddha also evolved the symbol of perpetual 
movement. These two inventions, with their many variations, have formed 
the body and spirit of Far-Eastern art. Not the least original of these 
forms were conceived when Tantric ideas were giving a new shape to 
Hinduism. In the medieval temjJes the Apsaras become so prolific as 
almost to overwhelm the gods and godesses they serve. To me, the mastery 
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displayed in these stone carvings which, on account of their number, must 
have been executed by ordinary crafts nen, is astonishing. In each of these 
figures, playing in and out of tho light and snadow of the mouldings, tliere 
is unfailing plastic beauty, a strange, somewhat disquieting sensuous energy 
and subtlety of movement ; while the sense of design and rhytlim concen- 
trated in eacii of the hundreds of figures used to enrich mouldings, plintlis, 
capitals and door-jams in a single temple is anfa*ling Borne of these single 
figures, with their heavy breasis and swaying liips, delicately poised on 
slender feet, can be seen in tlie Victoria and Albert Museum, The medieval 
temples of which tbe'^ formed a pait we^e designed with noble simplicity, 
built of ribbed stone-work, beautifully consi^mcted and articulated, not unlike 
the structure of a corn-cob. Witli its liomogenous carvings, an Indian 
temple may bo likened to a chestnut tree in spring tine. Bo I thought at 
Bhuvaneswar and Khajralio, wlmre I first saw these temples, covered witli 
tlie Apsara. and other figures, which seemed to make the solid stone-work 
quiver with tlioir movement, so vigorously alive did tliey appear. 

Nor must I forget iha great medieval tom})le at Konarak, near Puri, 
with its superbly designed chariot wlieels and its groups of figures and 
aidmals thrown out like powerful bastions. Some of tlie sulqects carved 
thereon, a? at Khajraho, sliow marked erotic features. Wo arc told that, 
to the Hindu mind, tho act of union between man and woman symbolises 
tlio absorption of man’s spirit into tJie Divine. This erotic element is absent 
from Western religious art, but is not unknown among tlie mystical writers. 
Both in India and in Europe this symbolism comes at a late period, when 
religious ecstasy was givej] to extreme expression. 

Apart from this orotic tendency, this later Hindu art has much in 
common with our own medieval sculpture ; indeed we ask ourselves too, who 
were the craftsmen who carved the noble figures at Chartres, and Amiens, 
and Wells ? 

Not having visited tho Bouth of India, I know Southern Indian sculp- 
ture only from ])hotographs. These are impressive indeed, especially those 
of Mamallapuram. The great rock carving, known as Arjuna’s Penance, is 
to my mind one of the most vital performances ever conceived and carried 
out by the sculptor’s hand and brain. Nor must I forget the exquisite 
Southern Indian bronzes. Two figures stand out as rare artistic concep- 
tions — the Nataraja and the figure of Sundaramurti Bwami. The figure of 
the Nataraja, with its exquisite poise, representing the ordered movement 
of the planets, is one of the most satisfying inventions of the Indian genius. 
There are many examples of this figure, of varying artistic quality, but so 
perfectly has the conception boon developed, each one has its own quality 
of beauty. Here again, there are some troubled by the Nataraja being four- 
2 
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armed ; but the four arras add to the sense of rhythm in the delicately 
poised figure, and in their way are no more unnatural than the convention of 
the wings we accept in the angels of Christian art. Incidentally, the Indian 
angels, the apsaras, when shown in flight, are wingless. 

The second figure, that of Sundaramurti Swami, an equally triumphant 
invention, represents a state of ecstasy, again with a beauty of poise which, 
to my mind, makes it a masterpiece among the many beautiful Southern 
bronzes. This quality of poise is peculiar to Indian sculpture. I think the 
reason is largely because the attitudes on which the figures themselves are 
based are usual ones throughout India. In Farther-Eastern art these atti- 
tudes become stiff and hieratic, for the reason that they do not come natu- 
rally to the Chinese. 

In their secular art we get another kind of grace, natural to the 
people themselves, exquisitely interpreted. 

If I have dealt with a great subject in a summary manner only, I 
hope others may follow to treat it more fully and more ofliciently. My excuse 
as an unlearned artist merely, is a lifelong enthusiasm for a great artistic 
culture, which has not received the full recognition which I believe to bo 
its duo. 



COUSIN GA^ANENDBA 


Eathindranath Tagore 


A BAW youth fresli from a technical college in the corn-belt of tlio United 
States, with no pretensions whatever to aesthetic se’)sibility returns homo to 
an atmosphere of literary and artistic exuberance and is bewildered. He 
finds tliero no trace of Bohemian living which might have struck a 
syrapatlietic chord in one hardly weaned from his adolescence. Neither 
is there the garrulity of artistic parlance :aid irresponsible talk commonly 
associated with the art-worlds of western capitals with which he is familiar. 
A strange experience for him to come in intimate contact for the first time 
with pei’sons, who, while living the normal life of the Indian gentry, were 
making exjieriments and creating forms that were destined to work as a 

tremendous vital force in the now renaissance of Indian art. 

• • 

It was this supremo indillerence to the value of their creative genius 
vdiich more thau anything else surprised me, nurtured as 1 had been on 
the pragmatic phdosophy of America. Surprise gradually grow into whole- 
some awe as my feet inevitably led every morning to the verandah where sat 
cousin Gaganendra and his brotliors at work. 

To one who had been used for many years to European ideas and 
customs it was a revelation to be drafted into the coterie- of the artist brothers 
and watch tlieir mannei* of work and even more their manner of thinking. 
Where was their studio ? Where were the easels ? Whore indeed the 
north light and all the paraphernalia of artists ? There sat the tliroo bi’others, 
Gaganendra, Samarendra and Abanindra, on tliree easy chairs in a long 
verandah facing tlie south, and there they painted, carried on office work, 
entertained visitors and held their court in a truly oriental atmosphere of 
simplicity and repose. It was here that the students came ( Abanindranatli 
had already retired from the Art School, but in the East students prefer 
a master to a school ) and sat discussing problems that were worrying 
their minds or stood behind, silently watching him do his work. Here also 
came friends of oriental art and art critics to have a look at ilio latest 
drawings and paintings. Dealers would bring old miniatures, illuminated 
manuscripts and other priceless objects of art, not so often for sale, as for 
expert opinion and valuation. Besides these, there were, of course, a medley 
of visitors from high officials to petty job seekers and always a group of 
hangers-on, who fed the company with a constant supply of the latest gossip 
of the town. 
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None of these social distractions would disturb their equanimity or 
interfere with their work. Each of the brothers except Samarendra — no 
less an artist but too modest to vie with his more gifted brothers — sat there 
with a long-piped hookah, a bowl of water and a few simple painting materials 
beside them. It was in those surroundings that I watched in amazement 
the making of paintings that have since become famous and almost classical 
as examples of oriental art. 

Abanindra had become well-known as an artist before the oldest brother 
took u}) the brush. As head of the family, Gaganendra^s youth was more 
occupied in entertaining and fulfilling tlie multifarious social duties 
appertaining to such a position in a joint-family of the upper classes in India. 
His spare time was taken up with i^hotography when it was not requisitioned 
for dramatic performances. A born actor, he had his part cut out in any 
new play that was produced in our family. What made him discover his 
talent as a painter I am not sure — perhaps Kakuzo Okakura and some 
Japanese artist friends might have inspired liim —but about 1910 wdien I 
returned home, painting w^as still only an occasLon^il hobby with him. He 
had not found his metier yet. My father's “Reminiscences" was being 
published then in the original Bengali and I was able to persuade Gaganendra- 
nath to draw a few illustrations for the book. These are, I believe, the 
earliest of his drawings to bo reproduced. 

It was about this time that the Society for Oriental Art w%as started 
as a result of the social contacts of Gaganendra wdth Justice Woodroffe, N. 
Blount, 0. 0. Garigoly and others. Tlie annual exhibitions consisted entirely 
of the prolific productions of the two brothers and just a few selected pieces 
from the paintings of their favourite pupils, Nandalal Bose, Suren Ganguly, 
Asit Haidar, Sailcn Dey, Kshitin Majumdar and others. These exhibitions 
were a great feature of the winter season in Calcutta and served a most 
useful purpose as a cultural and social centre, not only for that city but for 
the whole country, since people from all over India used to flock at tliat 
season to the then Capital. Gaganendranath was the moving spirit behind 
this organisation and it was the charm of Ids personality that drew the elite 
as well as the crowd to the show. In this connection, I should not fail to 
remember Lord Carmichael and, later on, the Marquess of Zetland (then Lord 
Ronaldshay ), but for whose enlightened enthusiasm for the cause of Indian 
Art the Oriental Society could hardly have achieved the position it did. 
They not merely lent their names but also persuaded the Government to loosen 
its purse-strings in its behalf. 

The artist in Gaganendranath was never confined to his brush merely. 
His was a versatile genius. The family house in which he lived was furnished 
and decollated by the preceding generation in the usual ugly Victorian style. 
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Gaganendra remodelled the house and started re-furnishing it. The services 
of a South Indian carpenter, a maste^ in his craft, were employed to execute 
the designs made by the artist brothers. The style of indoor decoration 
invented by Gaganendra became quite the fashion later on in Calcutta. 
But the acme of their joint efforts was reached in the drawing room- ~a 
magnificent example of semi-oriental Ireatment - decc rated with the choicest 
collection of paintings and Indian artvA^are, a room that has been the envy 
of connoisseurs from the world over. 

The memory of many an unforgettable evening in that room comes 
back to my mind as I write. The^e would be a few choice souls reclining 
in meditative poses on spacious divans, with lights dimmed, listening to the 
melodious strains of the Vccna. On such memorable evenings I would sit 
in an obscure corner and silently watch the company which would consist cf 
such persons as the great traveller and philosopher Count Keyserling, 
that ai’tist and friend of all artists William Eothenstein, the inimitable 
Pavlova, the great visionary Kakuzo Okakura, the art critic Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, the Kps^an aristocrat and art collector Golubow, the 
delightful Karpeles sisters, the savant Sylvain Levi, and that lover of art 
Lord Carmichael. The mention of the last name reminds me of the close 
friendship that grew between this high official and my cousin Gaganendra. 
Lord Carmichael, who was for years the Governor of Bengal, left an 
unfortunate impression in the minds of the people towards the end of his 
rule by a series of political blunders. But those who, like my artist cousins, 
came to know him intimately could not help respecting him for his genuine 
understanding of art and liis enthusiasm for the resuscitation of the artistic 
crafts of Bengal. Bengal cannot but remain grateful to liim for helping to 
revive the Mursbidabad silk industry. The Bengal Horne Industries 
Association was established at his suggestion and with the help of Govern- 
ment funds which he placed generously at its disposal. No better person 
could have been chosen as Secretary to this Association than Gaganendra. 
The success of the sales depot at Tlogg Street for a few years was entirely 
due to his indefatigable efforts in creating interest for the beautiful handi- 
crafts of Bengal, which were dying out for want of patronage. 

During this period Gaganendra used to go up to Darjeeling quite 
frequently. To these summer visits we owe the magnificent series of Hima- 
layan sketches. The snowy range had a most wonderful fascination for him 
and his imagination had worked out an upturned face in the skylines of 
Kanchenjunga which characterise most of the paintings that he did of these 
majestic peaks. The robe called “boku*' was also adapted from the Tibetan, 
and thereafter became the distinctive dress of the artist brothers as well as 
of my father. ( Experimenting in dress invention runs in the family. ) 
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After some time when I had sufficiently imbibed the artistic atmos- 
phere in which I found myself, my practical bent of mind would not remain 
contented until I had utilised all the artistic talent going to waste ( so it 
seemed to me at the time, thanks to my American training ! ) into some 
sort of an organisation. Thus came into being the Vichitra Club, which 
many in Calcutta will still remember. My cousins ungrudgingly gave help. 
The first meeting was held in the “Lalbari” with a very distinguished 
membership. Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal presiding. Surendranath had 
prepared the rules of the Club — if a constitution which provided for no 
membership, no fees, no obligations of any kind, could be said to have any 
rules. Nandalal Bose had drawn for the club the design of a 
seal, in which the name “Vichitra” was calligraphed in the 
shape of a rural cottage. At the end of the meeting my 
father read from some of his unpublished writings. The 
gathering dispersed from the hall upstairs only to meet again in the 
dining room below^ whore a banquet had been prepared. The room was 
solemnly decorated in red and had the appeajrance of the interior of a 
Chinese temple. As long as the Club continued to function these banquets, 
on eacli occasion with a different and novel scheme of decoration, remained 
a conspicuous and attractive feature. 

During the nineties Okakura had brought with him on one of his many 
visits tw^o young artists from Japan. They stayed as the guests of Gaga- 
nendra. While they painted, sitting on the ground, with the silk on which 
tliey painted spread before them, the whole family watched with 
amazement their masterly sti’okes of free-hand drawing and the dexterous 
use of the brush. One of these is now the famous leader of the Bijuitsen 
School of Painters, Taikwan. Gaganendra was influenced by the Japanese 
technique as his early w’^orks show. It was this love for Japanese art that 
many years afterwards induced the Club to bring out again another Japanese 
artist, Kampo Arai, to open classes under its auspices. 

The Vichitra Club had all sorts of activities. During the day it 
functioned as an art school with studios where the painters, Nandalal Bose, 
Asit Haidar and Suren Kar worked at their paintings, N. K. Deval modelled 
figures, Mukul De made etchings, while a few students ( my wife Protima 
was one of the earliest ) hovered round them. In the evenings the library 
would be the main attraction. Once a week the studio would resolve itself 
into a social club of artists, writers and musicians. And quite frequently 
there would be dramatic performances or musical soirees. “The Post Office” 
was one of its most successful productions, with Gaganendra as Madhab, 
Abanindra as Physician and father himself taking the part of Gaffer. The 
performance had to be repeated for eleven nights. 
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Very soon other activities were added. Collections were made of 
the indigenous artistic crafts of the province. A young man, good for nothing 
for most purposes but who turned out to b ' very useful, was sent out on a 
roaming mission to collect alpana designs, specimens of embroidery, pottery 
and basket work from villages. The alpana designs, together with the nursery 
and Brata rhymes that Abanindra knew so well, wer^ afterwards published 
in a book form. 

During this period Gaganendra discovered a new medium for giving 
expression to his fund of humour and satire in caricatures. The few that 
found their way into newspapers and magj zines estabUshed his popularity 
at once. The demand for reproductions helped to create another department 
of the Vichitra Club. A second-hand litho ])ress was purcliased and the 
services of an old Mahommedan printer were enlisted. In tlie morning 
Gaganendra would paint a caricature, the same afternoon would find him 
transfer it to some stones and then sn])ervise the printing of the copies. In 
this way two volumes of reproductions were published which had a good 
sale. • • 

The Vichitra Club closed its doors when Visva-Bharati began to claim 
more and more of our interest, and some of the artists, like Asit Kumar 
Haidar and, afterwards, Nandalal Bose and Surendranath Kar were called to 
Santiniketan for the organisation of an Art School ( now known as the 
Kalabhavana ) there. During the lew years that the Vichitra Club flouri- 
shed it served as an important social, intellectual and artistic centre for 
Calcutta and contributed largely to the Eenaissance in Bengal. It owed 
everything for its achievements to the three great personalities — my father, 
Gaganendra and Abanindra. It set a unique example of how tlie combined 
eh'orts of a few men of genius can set tremendous creative forces at work 
in a society. I have mainly dwelt on its achievements in the art world as 
I cannot help thinking chiefly of Gaganendra at the present moment. But 
its contribution to literature was no less. In its weekly gatherings could 
be counted almost all the literary people worth mentioning at that Jbime in 
Bengal. All important writings from the pen of my father, Sarat Chattorji, 
Pramatha Chaudhury and others would be read out here. The “Sabuj 
Patra” movement, with its advocacy of getting rid of the Sanskrit influence 
and adopting a purer form of the Bengali language, may he said to have its 
birth in the Vichitra. 

Although the removal to Santiniketan broke my intimate contact with 
Gaganendranath after the Vichitra period, I was able to keep in touch with 
the development of his versatile talents that were ever discovering new modes 
of expression. In fact, ever since my return from America I have watched 
with wonder and joy the various stages which marked his artistic career, 
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the many daring? experiments and innovations for which his genius was 
responsible, — the period of Japanese influence and of the exquisite gold 
backgrounds ; of the water-colour paintings of Eural Bengal and of Puri ; 
of the Himalayan sketches : of the brilliant series depicting the life of Sree 
Chaitanya ; of the caricatures of Indian life ; and of the very original 
experiments in cubism. 

Not being an artist I dare not even try to evaluate the artist in Gaga- 
nendra : for me he will ever remain great even as a man — tlie generous, the 
perfectly courteous, the cheerful and sympathetic cousin that be ever was. 



ENTER luH. ELIOT 


Amiya Chaknivarty D.Phil. ( Oxon. ) 

This dreamland atmosidiere of Symbolist- po'^try bad suddenly become lieavy 
with shadows. It is as if the Lady of Shalott, forgetting her magic vow, 
had gone to the window :ind looked at life. The niirror cracked and an 
unreal existence in the tower was sbatteied into fragments ; but there was 
a beauty in the dying song of Symbolism. 

The newcomers on the road to Ca)n^jOo proudly declared their bri- 
gandage, on the lips of the Tniagists were words as far removed from Sir 
Lancelot's lisping nundners as any shouts could be. The breaking of the 
Imagist storm coincided with the Great War ; but it ])assed away sooner. 
Mr. Eliot's poetry of the first period depicts a mind parfilysed by tlio impact 
of events ; the fall of the ivory Tower, the riot of Images, and the crude 
Cijtrance of tlie world nTto* his Bohemia, had upset his neatly arranged 
traditions. His poems sliow how uncomfortalde existence had ])ecome in 
the finest drawing-rooms and studios. Tlie general disaster in Europe over- 
whelmed his imagination. His early poetry, indeed all that he wrote up to 
Ash Wedyiesday, was affected by thr “misei'e i)Bycbologique'' ^ of the period ; 
his death-haunted imagination saw human beings as bones, the contemporary 
scene as a Wasteland, a rocky barrenness, and nothing but a miracle, a 
sudden shower from above could save humanity. An oppressive cons- 
ciousness of the Past, a. cosmopolitan awareness of the Present and always a 
fretting with Time, with problems of will, and the futility of mere existence 
and death, are to be found in his poetry. 

The Hugh MauherJey and the Canto experiments of Pound, with their 
historical sense, fluent quotations and speech-rhythms, as Mr. Eliot himself 
has acknowledged, 2 played an important role in Eliot's poetry : he also 
borrowed, being a cultured American, from various literatures of Europe, 
chiefly French. But Mr. Eliot followed warily in the footsteps of his 
colleague. While Pound was filling his verses with Continental luggage 
labels, Eliot was developing a more careful allusiveness ; in his Wasteland, 
the imagist mixtures ( if Pound’s Cantos can be called a development of the 
Imagist “association” ) are used as cementing material to hold together 
largo chunks of Symbolist imagery and Metaphysical preoccupation. The 

1. Freud describes this group pheuomenon in his ^'Cwili&ation & It& Disco^iUfiis 
( p. 14 ). 

2. Mainly in his introduction to Poems by Fzra Pound ( Faber & Faber ). 

3 
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Symbolist element in Mr. Eliot’s poetry has been admirably dealt with by 
Mr. Edmund ^Vilson in his AxeVs Castle ; the deliberate patch-work 
composition, with all its references to pre-historic rites, burial customs, 
Tarot pack of cards, etc., and its whimsical literary references, has also 
been more than exhaustively analysed by Mr. Eliot’s admirers. ^ His 
concern with Will, purpose and thoughts on Time and the ultimate salvation, 
however, can be dealt with here as the pivot on which Mr. Eliot’s 
productions turn. 

“Historicity,” a quality held up for admiration in Mr. Eliot’s prose, 
has in his poems little significance. Human Time in Mr. Eliot’s poetry 
means merely a continuity where only shadows move and the Will never 
acts ; in Eternal Time which is apparently quite different from ours, and 
can only come when death-in-life ( or life-in -death ) is done away with, 
freedom may be won from this coil of futility. Man’s consciousness in this 
world of Time struggles vainly ; the barriers within and without are too 
groat ; there is a central paralysis in human existence. Unending hesita- 
tion is therefore the burden of his modernist song ; in Ihs Prufroch the 
hero’s terrible problem is how to do even the simplest thing, to speak the 
simplest word, to force any moment to its crisis. Prufrock’s Time is eternal 
indecision, and he worries about it all the time, chiefly at tea-parties and 
during light conversations : 

“Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions 
And for a hundred visions and revisions, 

Before the taking of a toast and tea” ; 

( Prufroch)^ 

again, when wavering between several irresolutions, he asks himself 

“Should I, after tea and cakes and ices, 

Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis ?” 

But he cannot formulate himself, for, as he points out, 

“When I am formulated, sprawling on a pin, 

When 1 am pinned and wriggling on the wall. 

Then how should I begin 

And how should I presume ?” 

1. The latest arrival is Mr. Matthiessen’s book The Achievement of Mr. T, S. 
Eliot { Oxford, 1935 ) — an able book, but failing tc convince because of its special pleading 
for even the most far-fetched and tortured excesses in Mr. Eliot’s poetry. 

2. Collected Poems 1909’ 19 So^-hy T. S. Eliot. 
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He can only “measure out life with coffee spoons,” wait till lie grows old, 
and “wear ( his ) trousers rolled,” stop eating a peach, perhaps, walk ou the 
beach, and do such other things — till, having soon mermaids singing eacli 
to each, he hears voices, and is drowned. Salvation in Mr. Eliot’s poetry, 
whether coming as drowning, as rain, as a world efidiag with a bang,^ a 
knock on the door or the sudden sell-giving of 9 marty»*, or resignation of 
officials, invariably results in the total disappearance of tlio whole process of 

humanity.2 

In The Portrait of a Lady the hero appears to be in a similar 
pliglit ; his Time is composed of m.-niciivs of vanisliing self-possession. 

“My self-possession dares up for a second” ; 

again, 

“My self-possession gutters * we are really i i t he dark” 

says the liero. So when placed in front of a tea table, ho can only try to 
maintain an amiable futility, 

“I smile, of course, 

And go on drinking tea ...” 

( “the smile falls heavily among the brick-a-brack” ) ; ho does not really 
exactly smile, but as he points out : 

“I feel like one who smiles, and turning shall remark 
Suddenly, his e.qn’ession in a glass”. 

So ho reads the sporting page, glances at the exciting social items, keeps 
his countenance ; the lady in wliose room he is taking Ids tea and to whom 
he seems to liave had half a mind to i)roposo, is in an identical state of 
indecision. They decide to leave everything undecided, they turn to Fate, 
and rather think that they will write, at any rate. He ends by tlunking of 
another smile — this time in connection with the thought of the lady’s death, 
some afternoon ; 

“Well ! and what if she should die some afteimoon, 

Should die and leave me sitting pen in hand 

Doubtful for a while 
No knowing what to feel ...” 

1 . And also with “a whimper,'' in Rolloto Men, 

2. In a later section variations to this general rule in Mr. Eliot’s poi'try will l^e 
considered in connection with the Murder in the Cathedral, 
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he continues : 

“Now that we talk of dying — and should I have the right 

to smile T* 

The accumulation of such material begets a peculiar kind of pathos. 
The torments of a drifting consciousness become pathological. The para- 
lysis of Will in a social vacuum is painted with realism ; human beings in 
his Unreal City are placed in the same category as streets and lamps and 
the phenomena of Nature — lifeless but conscious, or about to become 
conscious. House-maids described as “damp souls sprouting at area gates'’ 
are not very different from “the morning" which “comes to consciousness," or 

“The conscience of a blackened street 
Impatient to assume the world ..." 

( PreUides ) 

— the whole of it is part of the blind Unconscious, the Jt of Hardy, “living 
and partly living," moving but meaningless. Events are merely 

“The . . . masquerades 
That time resumes" 

( Preludes ). 

In the Gerontion, his major poem before The Wasteland, is shown the 
wasteland of the human brain, it is the dry, rocky, half-dead, waiting, 
remembering, waiting . , . consciousness locked u]) in the brain of a sym))olic 
old man ; a memory witliout meaning : 

“Here I am, an old man, in a dry month 
. . . waiting for rain". 

It is consciousness seen as a huge web woven by Time, a mei‘e accretion. 
History is seen as an immense Past, wliose meaning is not known. History 

“Gives when our attention is distracted 
And what she gives, gives with sucli supple confusions 
Tliat the giving famishes the craving" ; 

or History 

“Gives too late 

Wliat's not believed in, or if still believed, 

In memory only,l reconsidered passion" ; 

1. o.f. the words of tJie Spirit of the Years in The Dynasts in which it speaks of the 
Past “traced thick with teachings glimpsed unhcodingly” — 

( Part II, Act VI, Scon e 7, The Dynasts ) 
mere experience without conviction leading to action makes human history often appear 
largely as a history of futility. 
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—that is to say, nothing emerges or develops from the process of History ; 
only memories are interwoven, passions engendered as before. Sometimes 
the Past seems to give something, but the liPnds which would receive it are 
weak,l so that for want of an active consciousness the legacy of Time is 
again lost. The fate of mere consciousness is that, like Gerontion, it can 
only die unconcluded : 

“We have not reached conclusion, wlion T 
Stiffen in a rented house’*. 

These are all “thoughts of a dry bra^n in .. dry season” on which the rain 
has not fallen ; the Will has not germinated. This utter Will-lessness, tliis 
Time-conscious continuity on Earth is sl.Ovvn as an Kgdon TIcath of 
humanity. Hardy gave a dim stir of life to his Heath ; the wasteland of 
human society shows no more. ^ In The Hollow Men also there is tlie 
same picture of diseased Will — 

“Paralysed force, gesture without motion” 

( Hollow Men ). 

• • 

It is a sightless world, with shadows interposing between thinking and 
action, emotion and response, tlie existence and the essence, etc. The only 
hope is that this whole affair should end, perhaps “not with a bang but a 
whimper” — there may be a final sorrow — but notliinij short of extinction of 
this life can restore sight to the blind humanity : 

“Sightless, unless 
The eyes re-appear 
As a perpetual star 

1. ''Gerontion'' , p 88, Collected Poems 1909 — 1935, 

2. An xVmorican poet wrote about a similar Wasteland in 1918 : 

“ . . . Briar and fennel and cliincapin. 

And rue and ragweed everywhere . , . 

The field seemed sick as a soul with sin, 

Or dead of an old despair, 

Born of an ancient care ...” 

( "Wasteland" by TMedison Oawein, 

Poetry, Jan. 1913, Chicago ). 

The same original sin covers Eliot’s panorama ; and bones lie scattered as described in 
this poem — 

“Skeletons gaunt that gnarled the place, 

Twisted and torn they rose — 

. . . The tortured bones of a perished race ...” 

( Ibid ) ; 

only in Eliot’s Wasteland the bones are both dead and alive. 
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Multi-foliate rose 
Of death’s twilight kingdom 
The hope only 
Of empty men.” 

The shadow, however, is the only real thing in the sightless life of the Hollow 
Men, — it is the assertion of the existence of some other kingdom. Since the 
Shadow does intervene between the idea and the reality, there is a promise 
that the final intervention and redemption will not be long in coming. 

The Wasteland is, as his own notes tell us, a picture as seen through the 
eyes of the blind Tiresias — a composite of man-and-woman. Tiresias, like 
Gerontion, is merely a flickering consciousness which dimly reveals Past and 
Present as a continuous twilight. Not only is the present humanity ( in 
other poems, composed of Sweeney, Mr. Appolinax, Grishkin, Doris, Burbank, 
the Hollow Men and the Empty Men, etc. ) shown up as a handful of dust, 
or a mound of bones, or a procession of shadows, but all humanity of tlie 
Past and Present in one country and in anotlier, arc, to use Mr. Eliot’s 
favourite metaphor, scraps of paper blown about* by blind gusts of Fate. ^ 
Jerusalem, Athens, Alexandria, Vienna, London, all are unreal ; all is barren 
rock. Whether walking in foreign gardens or in London streets, on bridges 
or desert tracks, or floating down on boats ; whether automatically happy or 
functionally sad, men and women are merely shadows on the screen. 

In other poems the women who come and go talking of Michael Angelo, 
or “lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows”, are mere dust, 
“dust of dust”.2 The Wasteland is a composite ])icture of all those other 
poems ( and dust ) put together ; here, in some parts, the power with which 
the “burning”, rocky desolation is painted, helps the mind to conceive a vast 
blind continuity in which things happen and never I'eally are. In Hardy’s 
The Dynasts the dark destiny of blind automata are shown in titanic conflict ; 
here there is a sullen stupor ; instead of the Napoleonic wars and senseless 
slaughter there is a succession of automatic pictures of humanity equally 
helpless, will-less, decaying and destructive. The Tyrant of war sits in the 
citadel of the brain. ^ 


1, “Men and bits of paper, whirled by the cold wind 
That blows before and after time” 

( The Wastelatid ). 

2. In The Triwnphal March, 

8. “We are the sport of those forces which make themselves manifest in mass move- 
ments when war is declared . . . under the influence ( of “mass psychosis” ) the individual 
mind is almost helpless. It is helpless, not so much because of the impact of forces from 
without, but because there is a betrayer in the inner citadel of the unconscious ...” 

( p. 2, Psychology df Psychotherapy'^ by William Brown, Oxford, 1984 ). 
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But out of this the Will has to bo born. Till the mercy comes, the 
thunder clashes and the rain descends, there can only be waitin^^ and a 
perpetuity of nothingness. At last the terrible “burning” ends ; there is a 
promise of deliverence, a question is asked “Shall I at last set my lands in 
order ?” But mere consciousness of purpose, of the need of liberation is not 
enough ; 

Wo think of the key, each i)< his own prison 

Thinking of the key”. 

The function of the higher will begins with (jimng, sympathisiiig, ro7i- 
trolling. How these higher powers can be released, Jiumanity being as vile 
and futile as it is in tins Wdsiclaiul, is not ex]dained ; evidently with the 
falling of the rain there will he a sudden trar.sformation. Then, to change 
tlic metaphor, as Mr. Eliot does, life will move into the sea, and with the use 
of the Will a new voyage will begin : 

“The boat responded 

Gaily, to the hand expert with sail and oar...”; 

• • 

this is ))ossiblc only because of life 

“Being obedient 

To controlling hands’*. 

The new dynasty has therefore just begun in the Wastela^id, but as 
Mr. Forster has pointed out, almost too late.^ Hardy shows the process 
and evokes feeling ; suffering for him is a sign of developing consciousness, 
and out of the reactions of Beason, Pity, and the analytical consciousness of 
Irony, a co-ordination may be possible wdiereby humanity will extend its 
dominion over the unconscious — that is the final hope of Compassion. Eliot 
lias expressed his belief more definitely in the release of the human will, to be 
made possible only by some external act of miracle. As soon as the miracle 
arrives, however, the necessity for the exertion of the will on earth disap- 
pears ; everything is dissolved into nothingness. 

In the meanwhile the best that man can do is to be patient ; he will 
feel 

“The anguish of the marrow 

The ague of the skeleton”;^ 

1. “The earth is barren, the sea salt, the fertilizing thunderstorm broke too late. And 
the horror is so intense that the poet has an inhibition and is unable to state it openly 

( p. 91, Essay mi T. S, Eliot, in ''Abinger" 

Harvest by E. M. Forster, Arnold, 193G ). 

2. It continues 

“No contact possible to flesh 
Allayed the fever to the bone” 

( Whispers of Immortality ). 
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he will suffer because of Ori<jinal Sin. And he will be irresolute, he will 
wait. Ilis jUiimiiJa is 

“Irresolute and seliish . . . 

Unable to fare forward or retreat . , . 

Shadow of its own shadows, spectre in its own gloom ...” 

The ladies and gentlemen in Sioeeney Agonistes prolong their ghostly 
mirth, not knowing whethei' they arc dead or alive, ^ waiting for the knock 
on the door. In tlie Wa.sieland, too, are the multitudes 

“Pressing lidlcss eyes and wa.iting for the knock upon the door” 

{ line 138, The Wat^teland ). 

In yl.s'A ircr/wc,svZ(/.// the bones talk to each other — ])resumahly after death — 
and acknowledge that 

“We did little good to each other”, 

but they also wait for the divijio benediction — to melt away. They wait 
foi the “word” — “but speak the word only” : Tib then tliere is endless 
waiting, and the prayer is, 

“Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still”. 

In A Song for Simeon there is a promise of 

“The certain hour of maternal sorrow” 
when a new birth will take jilace for humanity ; till then 

“I am tired with my own life and the lives of those after me, 

1 am dying in my own death and the deaths of those after me”. 

Simeon only wants to depart, having seen the salvation of a Birth. The 
same idea appears in Journey of the Mo,g% ; there is the reality of a Birth 
but for the others life is a Death, and it can only be born by a more real 
Death. In Marina death appears in numerous forms. Those who live in 
violence, vain glory, false contentment, animal enjoyment, are all merely 

1 This idea occurs as a refrain to Mr. Eliot’s song, e. g. 

“And perhaps you’re alive 

And perhaps you’re dead” ( Sweeney Agonistes ), 
also in the same poem 

“Death or life or life or death 
Death is life and life is death”; 

“I was neither 

Living nor dead” ( The Wasteland ). 

The same idea is repeated in other poems, including his recent work Murder %n the 
Cathedral. 
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living a Death-lifo.l Jn the |>oem Triumphal March'^ men and women 
niarch forward ; somewhere, hidden in ^he figure of mystery, is the meaning 
of it all. All the others merely I'aise dust and tlie noise of traflic ; they 
shout and babble and speak of “crumpets”. 

In The Difficulties of a Statesma7i v\\ the statesmen, ])olitici«tos, committee 
workers, etc., are asked to 

“Eesigri Besign Besign''. 

In Ash 'Wednesday the attitude of submission is developed ; there is 
hauntiiig poetry in it, and the usual variatunis on the idea of Time, but it is 
to ])rayor for termination that ^he poem turns.^ When it is realised tliat 

“tliosc wings are no longer .vings to lly 
But merely vans to beat the «air 
Tlie air winch is now thoroughly small and dry 
Smaller and dryer tlian the will” 

there is a prayei to the Virgin 

“Pray for us 'sinners now and at the hour of our death 
Pray for us now and at the hour of our death. ...” 

There is an appeal bhat life, whether contented or not, should terminate : 
“Terminate torment 
Of love unsatistiod 
The greater torment 


L “Those who sharpen the tooth of the dog, meaning 

Death 

Those who glitter with the glory of the humming bird, meaning 
Death 

Those who sit in the stye of contentment, me«ning 
Death 

Those who suffer the ecstasy of the animals, meaning 
Death . etc. 

( Marina ) . 


2. The reiteration of . . . 

“Stone, bronze, stone, steel, stone, oak-leaves, horses’ heels 

Over the paving’’ 

in Triumphal March reminds one of Aldington’s early cxpeiiment in the poem called 
Whitechapel ( Soym Imagisi roets^ 1916 ), 

“Noise ; 

Iron hoofs, iron wheels, iron din 

Of drags and trams and feet passing ; 

Iron . , 

3. Each in the poem is elaborately explained by Mr. ivratthiossen ; but the 

simple meaning of the ascent, with the feelings ( and the scenes glimpsed outside as one 
ascends, described with lyrical beauty ) experienced at each stage can be easily understood 
without theological or abstruse metaphysical explanation, 

4 
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Of love satisfied 
End of the endless 
Journey to no end 
Conclusion of all that 
Is inconclusible. . . 

The bones lying “in the time of tension between dying and birth’* ask 
that they may bear it all 

“Even among these rocks”. 

The poem ends with the idea of Divine Will, 

“Our peace in His will”. 

Belief in the use of the human Will, in some meaning in suffering which 
may help men here below, is expressed clearly rather late in some of Mr. 
Eliot’s writings. To the working multitude the saviour, the Eock,l 
advocates the need of fashioning their will : 

“Make perfect your will,” says the Bock, 

and again 

“Let us therefore make perfect our will, 

O God help us”.2 

In The Bock there is also for the first time a definite expression of belief in 
some form of life after the miracle has happened. 

“The perpetual struggle of Good and Evil” 

is mentioned, and a resolute facing of this struggle is insisted upon. Not 
only so but the social consciousness, that is to say, the exercise of the Will 
for changing and bettering the condition of humanity, which is the dominant 
note in modernist poetry, has for the first time shown its existence in Eliot’s 
poetry in the lines 

“What life have you if you have not life together ? 

There is no life that is not in community” 

( p. 164, Collected Tocma, 1909'-1935 ). 

There is also the promise of 

“Work together 
A Church for all 
And a job for each 
Every man to his work” 

( p. 160, Collected Poems, 1909-1935 ). 

1. The rocky terror of Wasteland has been replaced by this Beck of assurance. 

2. P. 176, ‘*77ie JRoch'\ in Collected Poems, 1909 — 2935. 
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Having brought Mr. Eliot's poetry to this point of the use of the Will, it 
would not be inappropriate now to examine the poetry of his contemporaries, 
Spender, Day Lewis and Auden. In th ir poetry, it will be seen, almost 
the whole of the emphasis is placed on the activity of the Will ; it may be 
said that their work has begun after the rain has fallen cn the Wasteland, 
the knock sounded on the door, the miiacle happened. . . . They are begin- 
ning on a new territory which, in spite of all its diseases, disasters, wrong- 
ness and the pressure of false traditions, at least s^es a clear reason for using 
the Will, for bringing the new Dynasts into benig. 

In the Miirder in the Cathed'^'af 'ii w? icli very definitely the actors are 
not ghosts and the land is not a Wasteland, the development of Mr. Eliot's 
conception of History, of Time and of Will, h .s "‘omul lucid expression ; in 
another paper iiis major work will be examined. 



WOBSHIPPERS OP BUDDHA 


The war drums are sounded. 

Men force their features into frightfuliiess 
and gnash their teeth ; 

and before they rush out to gather raw human flesli 

for death's larder, 

they march to the temple of Buddha, tlie compassionate, 

to claim his blessings, 
while loud beats the drum rat-a-tat 

and earth trembles. 


They pray for success ; 

for they must raise weeping and wailing in their wake, 
sever ties of love, 

plant flags on the ashes of desolated homes, 

devastate the centres of culture 
and shrines of beauty, 
mark red with blood their trail 

across green meadows and populous markets, 
and so they march to the temple of Buddha, ilie compassionate, 

to claim his blessings, 
while loud beats the drum rat-a-tat 

and earth trembles. 

They will punctuate each thousand of the maimed and killed 
with the trumpeting of their triumph, 
arouse demon's mirth at the sight of the limbs 

torn bleeding from women and children ; 
and tliey pray that they may befog minds with untruths 
and poison God's sweet air of breath, 
and so they march to the temple of Buddha, the compassionate, 

to claim his blessings, 
while loud beats the drum rat-a-tat 

and eartli trembles. 



Originallff written in Bengali mi the last day of the year 1937, on reading a repoi't in 
the yai)ers that the Japanese were praymg at the shrines of the Lord Bnddha foi' his blessings 
in the^r successful niasscure of the mnocent Chinese, — Ed. 
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LITEKATUEE AND SOCIAL ENVIEONMEN'T 


A. Aronson, B.A. ( Cantab. ), Ph.l). 


This essay rei)resents an attempt in a new approach to literary matters which 
until now has been neglected to a considerable ext^eiit in schools as well as 
universities. The few suggestions which we M'ill put forward might 
stimulate all those who are enga.'-.ed in tlic teaching of literature or iti 
literary research. 

A few basic facts about our subject may help us to realise its impor- 
tance. All literary creation depends on tv;o main elements : the personal 
sensibility of the artist and the social environment in whicl\ he works and 
which either stimulates him or puts obstacles in his way. Both are inter- 
dependent and the artist’s personal sensibility may be sliaped, specially in 

our own time, by exterior circumstances. This does not mean that circum- 

• • 

stances and environment are of greater importance in literary creation than 
the character, the mentality or the temperament, of the artist himself ; in 
the case of all great writers we find, for instance, tliat the exterior forces of 
their life, the “culture” of their age, have been taken over as a wliole into 
their work, as in Dante, Bhakespearj, or Goethe, and that a dynamic inter- 
change of external and internal forces takes place. Literature, therefore, and 
specially all great literature, is first of all a communication of deep, per- 
sonal experiences, and we may say that with tlie changes of the social 
environment, of culture, from age to ago, the mode of communication within 
a social unit has to undergo changes also. These changes are due to new 
powerful stimuli of a social kind, such as political, economic, religious, 
scientific, and all those stimuli connected with tlie everyday life and ha})its 
of the different classes of a social group. The aim of our study, therefore, 
is to show how literature, that is to say literaiy theories as well as 
literary creation, does actually adjust itself to the ever-varying social stimuli 
from age to age. 

We shall have to neglect the artist’s personality and temperament for 
a while. Our first consideration must bear upon the relationshii) between 
literary theories, shibboleths of creative effort and the social system as well 
as the material conditions within a social unit. 

We find a sudden outburst of literary and artistic activity in general, 
whenever there is material prosperity and social stability to be found 
within a political unit, such as in the Greek commonwealth during tlie reign 
of Pericles, in Alexandria after the decay of the Greek empire, ,in Florence 
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during the reign of the Medicis, and in England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. In all these instances a leisure class was created, which being 
free from all material considerations could afford a liberal and benevolent 
interest in the arts as well as in literature ; it could stimulate the artists 
and the public alike and open their minds to those artistic or literary concep- 
tions which were representative of their own time and their own class. 
“Literary theories and concepts, the dicta and shibboleths of creative and 
critical effort are but the outgrowths of the social system in which they have 
their being. So, whenever wo hear in literary criticism of the “spirit” or 
the “ideal” of an age, we must be aware of the fact that this ideal is no- 
thing but the expression of a particular social group witliin the larger geo- 
graphical unit of a country ; it is always a social and economic entity 
composed of individuals that carries with it the ideal or spirit of their respec- 
tive ago ; it is a social ideal, properly speaking, before it becomes a literary 
or artistic ono. Its basis is, in any case, material prosperity and a leisure 
class culture ; it is usually best expressed by those artists who are knowingly 

or unknowingly in harmony with it. Only those writers who are deeply 

♦ # 

rooted in tljo social system of their country — wliether belonging to the 
actually ruling class or not — are fit to give expression to the i)revailing 
“ideal” or “sjirit”: this is one of the reasons wiry the so-called “revolu- 
tionary” art and literature frequently create the impression of uprootedness, 
sterility, and helplessness. 

If we substitute for the somewdiat abstract ternis “ideal” and “spirit” the 
more concrete and intelligible conce))tion of “taste” our point will become 
clearer. Whenever thoi’e is a change in taste, that is to say, in i)ublic taste, 
then wo may assume that a change has also taken ])lace in the social system 
and that under the pressure of economic circumstances one social group has 
been replaced by another. Later on, literary critics try to justify this 
cliange of public taste by an ideology which might ap])eal to the })ublic of 
their own time ; one of ihc famous literary falsifications of this type is to be 
found in the attempt of literary critics to call all those literary movements 
or tondoiicies “classic” wliich according to tliem best represent the national 
genius of their country. Wo have a significant and illuminating example 
in Germany, wdiere the so-called classicism of Lessing, Goetlie, and Schil- 
ler was but the result of a struggle for emancipation fought by the middle- 
class under the inliuence of the French Bevolution and under the pressure 
of new economic circumstances.- And while the ideals and the public taste 


1. V. F. Calvorton : The Newer Spir'it. A Sociologxcal Criticism of Literature, 
1925, p. 21 sqq. 

2. tiee : Franz Mebring : Die Lessing-Lege^ide, 1893, 
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of 18th-century Germany were shaped according to the ideals and taste of 
a newly created middle-class, in 17th-century France the so-called “classic*’ 
ideals were in harmony with the taste of a Teudal and aristocratic class. 

Whenever in literary criticism, the terms “classic** and “national** are 
indiscriminately used, they both usuilly mean the same : it is an attemj)t 
to justify by means of an ideology the sock^l ideah prevailing in a ])articular 
social group at the time oi their origin. i F^'encli literauiro “classicism” 
is inevitably connected with the social systerii '^f a feudal state ; in German 
literature it is related to the struggle oi the middle-class for emancii)ation ; 
in England, similarly to France, it is a fe’\'1ai state that provides literature 
with its “classic** ideals. This classic ideal, this caste rc})rcsontative of a 
ruling social group, had to undergo many changes ; in the Instory of litera- 
ture we the most im])ortant ciiange inider the name of “Eomantir 

rovivar*y/ This Eomantic revival was not brought about by a sudden and 
unexpected artistic inspiration— as many literary criticr, still seem to believe 
— but was due to external foi'ces which made tins extiaordinai'y display of 
artistic forces at the same Xime and in different countries possible. One 
reason was the substitution with regard to political life of one class by 
another ; this is particularly visible in IStli-century France, wliere long before 
the Eevolntion the French ])liilosopher and writer Eonsscau provided tlie 
succeeding generations of artists with the ideals and the artistic taste of a 
“Eomantic revival’*; about a hundred years later the same social phenomonoji 
is to bo found in Germany and in England, although in England the cultural 
power of the middle-class which then was already lirtirily established was 
only strengthened by the Na])oleonic wars and their menace to tho national 
freedom of England. Eomantic literature, wo hnd in l)ooks dealing witli 
literary criticism, is as “national” as tho classical one. And. in fact, it is 
national, because the ideals and t])c taste of the new social grouj) have le- 
placed the old and stereotyped classic preconceptions and because in cultural 
as well as political respect they have been taken over by the whole nation. 
It is, by the way interesting to observe that whenever one class rejdaccs 
another in the cultural life of a country, the now class justifies itself and 
its new political and literary position by a “return to nature”, to truth, to 
realism. All the works of Eousseau in France, tho critical attempts of 
Lessing and Herder in Germany, and Maepherson’s Ossian, tho Scotch 
Ballads by Sir W. Scott, and Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s “Lyrical Ballads” 
in England are illuminating instances of that curious phenomenon. 

We shall choose one example so as to show how ideals, conceptions and 
taste change when they are taken over by a new social unit witJiin a state. 
The word “bourgeois” in literary criticism is generally used to indicate all 
those writers and artists of the 19th century who by their temperament 
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wore Philistines, lacking? in all those dynamic qualities which raise the artist 
above his time. The original sense of this word “bourgeois*' in French 
meant “city-dweller**, and only later, in the 18th century, the term came to 
mean middle-class citizen, as opposed to the non-urban elements, the aristo- 
cracy and the peasants. The French Eevolution was, properly speaking, a 
revolution of middle-class citizens, and its victory represented at the same 
time the victory of middle-class ideals, conceptions and taste, over the 
aristocratic and classical notions in art. But, strangely enough, after reach- 
ing political supremacy in 1830, the middle-class lost all the spirituality 
attached to it, and the poets of the Eomantic Eevival all over Europe — 
althouglj most of them were middle-class citizens themselves — made the 
word bourgeois a substitute for philistine.^ The duty of every self-respec- 
ting artist was to attack that philistine element in his own country. It is, 
perliaps, a bitter truth — one which the Greek philosopher Plato realized 
first of all — that the artist will always first and foi’emost attack equality 
whether si)iritual, ])olitical, or social. This instance shows, I believe, quite 
clearly how a term of purely social origin and .nature may become the 
battle-cry of a generation of poets. Although this evolution of the word 
bourgeois is best to be studied in connection with the history of Fi’ench 
civilization, we can observe a similar phenomenon in England also. Feuda- 
lism in England experienced a more rapid retrogression than in France. The 
sense of security and protection which prevailed in England throughout the 
]8tli century, an early growing merchant class and witli it a rapid growth of 
towns and commerce, created a. powerful middle-class a century before any 
other country in Europe. So it came about that, while Voltaire in France 
was still writing his tragedies in the “pure** classical and aristocratic style, 
we have in England in 1731 the first “bourgeois drama”, “The London 
Merchant” by Ijillo, a play that is written for the middle-class and that 
deals with ])roblems connected with the everyday life of a middle-class 
citizen. Lillo, by virtue of his origin, was a middle-class citizen himself. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that at the beginning of 
this middle-class culture in England hardly any distinction was made between 
a “bourgeois”, a middle-class citizen, and a labourer or peasant. In the 
novels of the great English writer. Fielding, they are still treated equally 
and as though Ijelonging to the same social grouj) or class. Only in the 
later half of the 19th century, when through the industrialization and 
mechanization of labour in Europe, a new change in the social and political 
structure of countries was necessary, a change took place in the attitude 
of the middle-class towards the labourer and the peasant. They are treated 

1. Albert Guerard : Literature and Society. Boston 1935, cf. p. 92sg. 
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with indifference and as though of minor importance altogether. In Walt 
Whitman we find the first writer of any outstanding merit, who dares to 
speak of a labourer or a peasant as his brother, as a human being infused 
with the same elements as a middle-class citizen or an aristocrat. 

We have considered until now the relationship between literary 
theories, shibboleths of creative effort and the social system and material 
conditions ; our task it will be now to apply these remarks to the ])ersona- 
lity and the work of the writer himself. And we sh ill consider them, as wc 
have done until now, in terms of historical and social evolution. 

In former times the novelist was free to clioose whatever subject lie 
liked. Living at first in a society with an aristocratic ruling class he was 
attracted by heroic adventures, tuiidoits and mythological tales ; the 

impossible itself is the subject matter of the Marie' (V Arthur by Mallory. In 

Elizabethan times and througlioiit the 17ih century the novelist selected the 
improbable as the pro]ier theme of his stories ; he was no longer inclined to 
appeal to the aristocracy alone : Thomas Nashe’s UnjorUmatc Traveller 
was written for all clashes* of the country alike, and tlie impro])able most 
appealed to the reading public of Elizabetliaj] England ; with Sterne, 
Fielding, Dickens and Thackeray we find, for the first time, tlie probaldo 
in the noveh It is hardly necessary to point out that only the probable 

could appeal to the middle class of the late 18th and 19fch century in 

England and this explains also thu lack of undei standing wliich Victorian 
critics usually show with regard to cJie Elizabethan novel. Finally, in tho 
contemporary novel beginning with Thomas Hardy and dosef Conrad and 
ending with Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence, and JairuiS Joyce, the 
inevitable is represented ; it is the result of tho awareness tliat there is a 
concatenation of facts, ideas, and actions in modei'ii social life, and that tho 
probabilities of individual experience must be re^Jaced in the modern novel 
by the hard and inevitable experience of a social group, ^ 

The question which we have to ask with regard to this evolution and 
re-valuation of standards in social life is to determine the writer’s attitude 
to this ever-changing environment. On the one luind it seems desirable 
that the artist should adjust himself to his environment ; he should, in fact, 
take roots in the very social group that made his cioative activity possible ; 
on the other hand, however, some amount of maladaptation is desirable 
also ; the truly great writer not only expresses and reflects the culture of 
his social group, he also creates a new outlook, a new attitude, a new culture, 
by opposing himself to existing prejudices, preconceptions, ideas, manners 


1. cf. Emmanuel Berl : Mart de la peases boitrijeoise. Premier Pamphlet : 
ha Litierature, 1929. 
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and customs.^ But even in this opposition the artist is in harmony 
■with one group of his public, although mostly it is only a minority group. 
The creation of new standards in political as well as in artistic life always 
emanates from a minority. In rebelling against the existing standards the 
politician or the artist is again only the mouth-piece of this minority. It 
belongs to the masses to make a choice between the rival groups which 
assume leadership and claim authorship. So, even if we believe that 
literature be the reflection of “Eternal Beauty”, we are hardly able to under- 
stand an author rightly without being in touch with his civilization, 
without realizing that it is always one group within a larger social unit that 
represents “public taste” and that is responsible for the reputation and 
success of the writer. 

Today, in modern civilization, this problem is more acute than, for ins- 
tance, in the 19th century. An abyss has been created between the standards 
of the minority and those of the masses. Those writei’s who cannot or do not 
want to adjust themselves to the existing order of things are read only by a 
very small number of people, whereas all the medicicrities wliich we find in 
magazines, reviews, newspapers, and pamphlets are read by everybody. We 
have not to look very far in order to find the social background for this dis- 
crepancy between the standards of a minority and those of the masses. In 
former times, when a book had been written, it had to be transcribed with 
infinite difficulty and great expense, the number of copies was naturally very 
limited, and even these were in constant danger of annihilation. “Fixity” is 
the keyword for this kind of literature, which was read only by a minority and 
of which the illiterate masses had not the slightest idea. Today we speak of 
a “floating literature”, its channels of expression are innumerable, beginning 
with the cheap ephemeral book and ending with the cinema, the radio, and the 
newspaper. The printing press and with it the publisher become the mouth- 
piece of “public taste”, and in the modern environment of contemporary 
civilization they decide about the reputation and success of a writer. And they 
also form, knowingly or unknowingly, the standards of taste, art and culture 
for the present and the future generations. Here again the social and economic 
background of the printing-press and the publisher is of some interest to us 
in our short survey. 

Throughout the Middle Ages literature was produced in the same 
proportion as it was “consumed” by those who could afford the luxury and 
the leisure of reading it. Literature depended to a considerable extent on the 


1. See T. S. Eliot’s illuminating criticism of Trolzky’s book Literature and 
Bevolutim and Calvorton’s “Liberation of American Literature”, in The Criterion, 
January 1938, voJ. XII, p. 244, 
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aesthetic judgment of benevolent aristocrats and princes. As the “public 
taste*' of the time was represented by this ruling class, the writer had to con- 
form his views on life to those of his benefactotS, in order to earn liis living. 
The reputation and success of his work, therefore, depended on the aesthetic 
standards and values of a nobleman, ^his state of affairs can be observed 
until late in tho 18th century. 

With the creation of a prosperous commercial middie-class in England, 
the “reading habit” took hold of a much grrxi!.^'er .mmber of people, and 
the artist no longer depended on the benevolence and aesthetic judgment 
of the nobleman alone. Then only t]i: aristoo-at is replaced by the publisher. 
At the beginning the publisher was only a “middleman”; he had to ask for 
subscript? ons in ordei to publish a book; and the most important books in 
the 18tli century were actually imblished by means of subscriptions, 
that is to say, the subscribers, the u])pcr middle class, still exorcised a 
certain amount of iidiuence, althougli iiidii'ectly, upon the artist ; in fact, 
throughout the 18th century the author had to cultivate acquaintance with 
his benefactors so as to n^ak© tlie publication of his books possible. How 
ignorant the poet or writer was about his own position within the social group 
is shown by the fact tliat Thomas Gray, the author of the “Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard” refused the money from his publisher, because ho 
considered it below his dignity to accept any kind of remuneration for his 
‘inventions”. 

From a very early time tl :0 profession of a writer or a poet was treated 
with contem])t. Notliing was considered to be more dospisable than to earn 
one's livelihood by writing books. Apart from the benefactors or subscribers, the 
great mass of the people never took the poet and the artist in general serious- 
ly. In current literature and specially in the novel the poet has no place : 
until the beginning of the 19th century we do not find a poet as a sympathe- 
tic figure in any novel or drama ; the heroes of early novels were courtesans, 
princes, ofiQcers, knights ; in the 18th century sometimes already priests, as in 
Oliver Goldsmitlds novel The Vicar of Wakefield ; or they were landowners, 
lawers, big businessmen, or smart young men, as in Addison and Steele. To 
represent a poet at this time was quite out of question. Nothing is more 
representative than the first drama dealing with the life of a writer, — 
‘Chatterton' by Alfred de Vigny, where the poet is represented as a suffer- 
ing, depressed, and anaemic young man who commits suicide because nobody 
understands him. We have to look for the WiUiem Meister by Goethe, in 
order to find a semi-artist in a novel who is at the same time a normal and 
healthy human being. Another instance of an artist in a 19th-century 
novel is to be found in The Newcomes by Thackeray. 

One of the reasons for this singular attitude towards artists is their un- 
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satisfactory social and economic position within their social group.^ In 
modern society, for instance, they hardly ever deal directly with the reading 
public for which they write. The publisher has become an omnipotent factor 
in the selection of the riglit kind of books, in the formation of public taste 
itself. And it is a bitter truth for every self-respecting writer to know that 
publishers are guided ]jy material considerations rather than by aesthetic 
ones. And whenever the aesthetic sense of a publisher comes into play one 
is forcibly led to doubt wlietlicr his choice is the right one. And frequently 
it can be observed that publishers do not know enough about our civilization 
to give the public what they need. The publisher usually supplies the 
reading public with tliat kind of reading matter which they ivant. And as 
the public is large, growing larger day by day, and accepting indiscriminately 
the good as well as the l)ad, showing a i)articular preference for the bad 
( for the detective-novel, for instance, because it is cheap and is easy 
reading ), literature should no longer bo defined in terms of aesthetic 
criticism luit in terms of book-industry, of production and consumption. If 
wo neglect the personality and sensibility of the artist himself, as we have 
done throughout this short study, then the history of literature becomes first 
the history of the cliaricy and aesthetic sense of kings, aristocrats, and 
noblemen, and then the history of the aesthetic sense and economic consider- 
ations of publishers. 

In this connection a history of the censorship from Plato to Tolstoy 
would be most illuminating. Philosophers, religious leaders, and mora- 
lists alike frequently considered literature dangerous because appealing too 
strongly to the senses and inducing excitement of a sensual or erotic kind. 
Tlie poet was looked upon with susincion because of “the assumed peril of 
cori’Uption of the spii'it by tlio incitements of the flesh through beautiful 
things . ”2 111 a liistory of censorship we could also observe how the per- 
sonal sensibility of the artist opposes itself or is in harmony with its social 
environment. We could see the writer or poet arising out of a combination 
of social forces destroying the old and creating new ones. 

Lastly, one point more should he mentioned. Social environment as 
such will never help a student or teacher of literature to understand and 
appreciate a particular writei* or a group of writers. This environment, 
which we may also call culture, is subject to changes, to slow but dynamic 
evolution. All tlmse interested in literary matters will be very well aware 


1. L. L. Schlicking ; Die Sosiioloyie der literarischen Geschmachshildunij, 1928, 
:\r\iuchen. ( A study cm the sociology of the formation of literary taste. ) 

2. Encyclopedia of ihe Social Sciences, New York, 1985, article : Ai’t : by Irwin 
Edman, vol, II, p. 228. 
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of the fact that literature is most responsive to the dynamic of a society 
in transition. In the 17th century with the metaphysical poets in England, 
in 18th-century France before the Bevoluticu, and finally in 20tli-century 
Europe, we find such societies in transition. Literature today as it was 
at the time of Shakespeare and of Voltaire, is irresistibly attracted by the 
elements of disintegration and construction which lie deeply hidden in the 
very mentality of our age. And if we speal of disintegration and construc- 
tion we not only mean the dissolution of pre-cstallished ideas, conceptions 
and public taste and the construction of a new outlook on life, but also the 
material and social conditions and '‘ircumstances that sliape and give life 
to new intellectual attitudes, to new creative efiorts, to a new literature. 



AN IMPEEGATION 


When my mind was released 

from the black cavern of oblivion 
and woke up into an intolerable surprise, 
it found itself at the crater of a volcanic hell-fire 
that spouted forth a stifling fume of insult to Man ; 

it witnessed the long-drawn suicidal agony of the Time-spirit 
passing through convulsions of a monstrous deformity worse 

than death » 

On its one side a defiant savagery and the growl of homicidal 

drunkenness, 

on the other, timid powers tied to the load of their carefully 

guarded hoardings, 

meekly settling down to a silent safety of acquiescence 
after miscalculated bursts of impatience. 

At tlie old nations* council chambers 

plans and protests are pressed flat between the tiglit-shut 

prudent lips. 

In the meanwhile across the sky rush with their blazing blasphemy 
the soulless swarms of vulture-machines 
carrying their missiles of ravenous passion for human entrails. 


Give me power, 0 awful Judge, sitting on the throne of Eternity, 
give me a voice of thunder, that I may hurl imprecation 
upon this cannibal whose gruesome hunger 
spares neither women nor children, 
that my words of reproach may ever rock 

ui)on tlie heart-throbs of a history humiliated by itself, 
till this age choked and chained 

finds the bed of its final rest in its ashes. 




Originally written in B(yixgdli in Lecewher l9B7y socn after the anther's recovery from 
a ser ions illness,— Ed. 



/// ifintn, ! p)n nnni\j lf> if"' ^ t i/n , fi( 






Bfj ,s/. Ktiunlrmhanafh rmfnn 
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Uedu poetry of the mi(?-19th century, vvith the notable exceptions of 
Mir and Ghalib, was imaginative, if at all, only in its conventional form ; 
in spirit it was more dead than alive. We are now in a position to judge 
it as we have outlived it. Witii the submtstdou of the country to its foreign 
rulers the people had sunk deen in despair and developed indifference to fate. 
Our literature of that] period reflects a morbid mentality, an utter barren- 
ness of spirit and impotency of thought. Pedantry and play with words 
and rhymes was all that passed as art. In form Urdu poetry had become 
a hopeless mimicry of the Persian masters of old. 

Then followed a brief period of initiation into European learning that 
was being introduced iiito^the country. SirSayed Ahmad and his companions 
were the first to shake off their lethargy and indifference. To this great 
reformer and his worthy companions the Moslems of India owe their 
regeneration into modern times. Tlie speeches and writings of Sir Sayed 
Ahmad, Mohsanul Mulk, Charagh Ali, Nazir Ahmad, Shibli, Hali, Sharar, 
and Azad ushered in a period of ren.;.issance in Urdu literature, 

The first reaction of the Moslems to English education was that 
of bewilderment. European literature haid taken them by storm. Its 
lightning glare was almost blinding. Though its spirit was humanitarian, 
and free thought imparted to its movements a dynamic quality, material 
scepticism was the most fascinating quality about it. It became apparent 
that we would have to change our attitude towards life a great deal. To 
many of us blind imitation of western thought and custom appeared to be 
the one solution of all our problems. Scepticism began to play havoc with 
us. The educated youth was learning to regard tradition, religion and 
morality as a hoax of the spiritually diseased. This bewildered mind, however, 
produced no literature worth mentioning, though this new attitude produced 
a very strong reaction in the mind of the self-respecting conservative. And 
thus ensued a struggle w^hich roused almost the whole of Moslem society 
to its feet. On the one hand, the conservative element declared the English 
education prohibited, on the other, the educated youth with their new acqui- 
sition of scepticism challenged all that was sacred to the conservative. The 
more sensible, however, rose to the occasion and did their best to adapt the 
new spirit to the older tradition of Moslem thought. 

This period of adjustment completed its first phase by the end of the 
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19th century. The literature it produced is great and valuable and still 
serves as a basis for the improved thought of today. It is intensely alive, 
serious, critical, constructive and accommodating. In })Octry we find 
western influence quite apparent. Narrative and descriptive verse improves 
greatly but the ghazal, and lyrical poetry in general, keeps its original form 
and theme. 

The widening mental cleavage between the European West and the 
Moslem East reached its climax in the 20th century after the great war. 
It was finally established, so far as Moslem judgment was concerned, that 
the idealism of Euro})e concealed a great deal of hypocrisy in it. It lacked 
faith. God was replaced not by the principle of “the good of the many” but 
the labour of the many exploited by the few. That was neither Christianity 
nor Islam. Iqbal was the inspiring protagonist of this challenge. 


Sir Muliammad Iqbal was educated at Cambridge, where his subject 
of study was philosophy. He with his full understanding of Moslem 
culture was in a position to judge the Europe of his day. And when 
he pronounced his verdict in 1907, the whole of the educated Moslem 
community rang in consonance ; 

“0 people of the west ! 

God’s world is not a sho}). 

The coin you value so highly will prove to be a counterfeit. 

Your civilization is doomed, it will commit suicide with its own dagger 

An edifice built on so frail a base is sure to tumble down.” 

( Bang i-Dara, p. 160 ). 

A seal was put, as it were, on the final verdict of the East. In Iqbal 
the Moslem India felt it had found its spokesman. His poems were most 
eagerly awaited by Uidu speaking people, and received the widest publicity 
that was possible for the Urdu press to give. Such an honour had never 
been accorded to any otlier Urdu poet before Iqbal, for he had the vision 
which the Moslems needed badly. With his advent a new chapter seemed 
to have opened in the history of Urdu literature. He understood the 
Moslem mind, had a clear vision of its future and he could inspire. No 
longer was ])oetry to bo indulged in as an idle recreation. Poetry came to 
be a mission. It was to mould the mind of the people, give them courage 
in life and faith in their future. 

“The spring has come and I am the first flower to bloom. 

My companions have not appeared yet. 

I look into the mirror of the stream to see myself, 
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That I might have the joy of looking at the face of a companion. 

The pen that dictates the course of life. 

Sends a message to the world written on my coloured petals. 

My mind is fixed on future, my eyes watch the trend of the present, 

I am lost in the luminous beanty of the day to come, 

And the new order it will bring on Earth. 

Yea ! out of the Earth liave T sprung up and 

d^nnod the form of a rose. 

In essence I am a stai fallen aj^arb from tlie cluster of the Pleiades ?” 

( ] *(t'yh)n-i-Mashrig y p. 95. ) 

But Iqbal did not meioly challenge the ultimate value of western 
culture ; lie budt up something positive, a. con.structivo philosophy. Ho has 
re-statra, almost re-coiisti'uctod. the pliilosophy of Ifdam in tho light and 
language of modern thought. This task had bocii aibemnted previously by 
some Moslem thinkers but had somehow lacked linality about it. It needed 
more clarity ajid a fuller exposition in terms of modern ideology. Iqbal has 
succeeded in putting the ]\loslem point of view of the world against tho 
background of modern philosophies expounded by western thinkers. The 
Islamic reference through wliich alone could Moslems approach western 
thought was rediscovered. The continuity of the Moslem point of view was 
traced to earlier thinkers and finally established. Tho credit of it all goes 
inore to Iqbal than to any other thiiikej', thougli Sliali Waliullah of Delhi, 
Muhammad Abdu of Egypt, Jamaluddin of Afghanistan and that superb 
scholar and writer, Abul Kalam Azad, have i)laycd their pioneer part. In 
tho absence of this Moslem point of view Moslem students felt shaky against 
the privileged superiority tliat was conceded to western tliought by all. 

As a good Moslem, Iqbal firmly lielieves that the salvation of humanity 
lies in its adopting the Moslem point of view of life. As a philosopher he 
expounds this point of view and shows its universal aiiidicahility. As a poet 
he invests this philosophy with its appropriate emotional background. His 
poetry, being an emotional interpretation of the Islamic conception of life and 
God, is therefore pan-Islamic, But, in spite of this pan-Islamic and, in a 
sense, communal bias, the most dominant note in his poetry is that which 
deals with man and his freedom. The following English translation of a 
poem from the Jaiolcl Nama^ done by the poet himself, would give an idea of 
his characteristic theme and style. 

“Art thou in the stage of ‘life*, ‘death’, or ‘death-in-life’ ? 

Invoke the aid of the three witnesses to verify the ‘station* : 

The first witness is thine own consciousness : 

See thyself, then, with thine own light. 
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The second witness is the consciousness of another ego : 

See thyself, then, with the light of an ego other than thine. 

The third witness is God*s consciousness : 

See thyself, then, with God’s light. 

If thou standest unshaken in front of this light, 

Consider thyself as living and eternal as He. 

That man alone is real who dares, 

Dares to see God face to face ! 

What is ‘Ascension* ? Only a search for a witness. 

Who may finally confirm thy reality, 

A witness whose confirmation alone makes thee eternal. 

No one can stand unshaken in His Presence ; 

And he who can, verily, he is pure gold. 

Art thou a mere particle of dust ? 

Tighten the knot of thy ego. 

And hold fast to thy tiny being ! 

How glorious to burnish one’s ego, , , 

And to test its lustre in the presence of the Sun !”l 

It is this intellectual aspect of bis poetry which gives Iqbal a unique 
position in the Urdu and Persian literatures. To speak of his poetry is 
mainly to discuss his philosophy. He has established a standard of his 
own which is at once highly poetical and deeply philosophical. He has 
changed to a great extent the very spirit and matter of both Urdu and Per- 
sian poetry, successfully adopting western forms and creating an entirely 
new standard of verse. Ilis Jaiold Nama, for example, marks a complete 
departure from the older styles of narrative and lyrical poetry. The 
language of the most important of his poetical works is Persian, for through 
the medium of this language alone could the poet approach the majority of 
the educated Moslems of the world. After Jamaluddin of Afghanistan 
Iqbal’s influence has been the widest among Moslems. It is not probably 
saying too much when he says : 

“A multitude had lost its way in the wilderness. 

My call has brought them together and set them on as a caravan.” 

( Payam-i-Uashriq p. 83. ) 

His one theme on which he lays all the emphasis he is capable of is 
the self-assertion and freedom of the individual and, through the individual, 
of the community. His whole philosophy revolves round this basic princi- 


3 . Eeccnstructicn of Belifjions Thought m Idavi, pp. 187, 188. 
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pie of human freedom. And what makes his poetry remarkable is that, 
in spite of its philosophical )nas and the novelty of its ideology, it does not 
lose its romantic appeal. He excites our om-.tion by referring to Nature 
and history for evidence. 

“You would miss the charm of the garden of my poetry, 

If you are not a seeker yourself. 

I show you that whicn is hidden in the vein?, of a liower, 

My spring is no mere magic of pure form/* 

( Payiim-i-Mashriq p 25. ) 

It is the imagery and fc-rm in which 'doas are presented that gives his 
philosophy its aestlietic appeal. Added to l.ir imagery are tlie music and the 
grandem of his diction/- Among modern poets only Josli of Malihabad and 
‘Arshi of Amritsar have succeeded in imitating his styie. But they lack — 
Josh more than ‘Arslii — the vision and strength of Iqbal and therefore fail 
to carry Iqbal's conviction. I shall now give a free translation of some of 
his vors{^s which, I hope, will give some idea of his style : 

“Who is singing full* of*joy and fire ? — 

Pouring madness into the sober broodings of the wise ! 

No doubt, tlio poverty of the Sufi may have lordly demeanour, 

But unfruitful is tlie kingdom which is not real. 

Nor does the cell of the Sufi contain that spiritual wealth that was 
Once attested by a document written witli lion's blood ! 

0 mendicants 1 What do you think of that man of God 
Who conceals in his collar that tempestuous revolution, 

That will yet overtake mankind I 

The man of God who in the glow of his mind is a luminous fiame, 

In the quickness of his grasp is lightning itself I 

Yea ! he knows, when monarchies develop a plethora of madness. 

Then it is that God sots free His lance — 

Changiz Khan and Timur ! 

But say the Arabs and the Persians : 

This infidel of India works massacres sans sword and spear I" 

Thus it is the strong, sharp, and yet musical and metaphorical 
language that contains the secret of the appeal of his poetry and makes it 
irresistible. Its rhyme is perfect and the imagery suggestive. We miss the 
simplicity of language and the soft flow of purely lyrical grace, such 

1. If we take into account the modern tendency in Urdu literature which Beeks 
simple and homely, rather than Persianised, expression, it might be said that Iqbal is 
probably the last of the poets who have followed Ghalib in stylo. But which tendency 
would last longer and overcome the other cannot be predicted just now. 
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as one finds in the poems of Mir and Dard, but then there is nothing 
slow, soft and simple about Iqbal. Neither would these qualities have suited 
Ins purpose. He is by nature a thundering storm or a torrential flood. 
He rarely touches purely lyrical subjects. But, when he does, he surpasses 
all contemporary Urdu poets in the sweetness of his language, excellence of 
poetic grace and depth of feeling, though he fails to achieve the lyrical flow of 
the older Persian and Urdu poets. Even in his most simple, romantic verse 
there is always a shade of philosophy. As this shade is most emphatically 
not the conventional Sufism, its presence is felt. All this makes his 
poetry so much the more his. Almost every line of it can be identified as 
his. The following lines, taken from his The Sjnrit of Earth Beceives 
Adam, are typical of his recent Urdu verse : 

'"Man / open your eyes and look at the earth, 

the sky and the space between. 

Under your control are the dark clouds above, 

This heavenly dome, the silent space, the mountains, the 

sea and the air. 

Till yesterday angels had bewitched the world with miracles, 

Mark the magic you have wrought today on the mirror of Time. 

The splendour which is the world-illuminathig Sun's, 

Will be in your spark, Man ! 

A new" creation is hidden in your art. 

Yea ! you would not accept the Paradise that is offered to you, 

Por you would build one out of the blood of your heart. 

O you moulded out of mud ! mark the creation of your unending 

struggles ! 

Every particle of your dust is an eternal cry, 

Por you from eternity have bid for love. 


Behold 'tis your will that comes riding on the back of Fate !” 

( Bal-i-Jibrll ) 

No less significant is the following allegory : 

‘*Onc 0 a young and sprightly fish said to a young falcon : 

‘This chain of waves that you see is all Ocean ! 

And there are alligators in it more thunderous than clouds I 
Demons, seen and unseen, are hidden within its bosom ! 

Irresistible is its tide, land-devouring and quick ! 

In it are jewels and pearls most precious I 
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One cannot ©scape it, it is omnipresent ! 

It is above us, under our feet and everywhere. 

Every moment it foams with the rage of youth and moves on ! 

With the passage of time it increases not, nor decreases.' 

As she talked on the fish reddened with excitement. 

The young falcon hiughed and spreading its wings jose in the air, 

And said : I am a falcon, 1 have no business on earth ! 

Be it desert or ocean, all is under my win/^s 1' " 

( raiiani~i-Mashr‘iq p. 135. j 

The falcon symbolises the ego in man. It is the idea of the ego, the 
conscious individuality in man, whicli Is nff- recurring theme in Iqbal. 
Personalty is a ivuUiy and it is all that a man is. It is the God in man. 
And beyond his ego a man is neither Ood nor man. For, as he puts it, “the 
ocean is not older than its waves.” ( Ibid., p. 61. ) 

“I carved an idol after my own image. 

After my own self I conceived the idea of my God. 

I cannot go beyond my self, 

In whatever form I am, I am a worshi])per of my own ego.” 

( Jbid, p. 7G.) 

“Apart from my ego there is no mind in tho Creation. 

You are the only sign of that signless One. 

Therefore, in tlio ways of your life be more reckless. 

There is none except yourself in this wide Space.” 

( Ibid., )D. 77. ) 

“What do you ask me for, when and wherefore I am ? 

1 have revolved round myself so that I have been in the ocean of life. 

I am like a wave ; if I do not recoil on myself, I am not.” 

( Ibid., p. 55, ) 

The poet considers tliis point of the ego of paramount importance. 
The freest development should be allowed to the Khudhl, the individuality 
of the member of a society who would ultimately mould the individuality of 
the community to which he belongs. Tliis development, however, does not 
only imply a harmonious growth of the individual in his community, and the 
attainment of the ideal set by the community, it also involves the releasing 
of the potential capabilities of the individual in visualizing and creating the 
yet uncreated and unknown. It has to attain the hitherto unreleased 
freedom of the human mind. The unknown is the ideal, and an undaunted 
exploration of the un traversed regions of our mind the purpose of our life, 
our religion, Islam. It is this freedom of man which God has vouchsafed to 
him as His trust. The Quran puts it in its own phraseology : “Verily, 
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We proposed to the Heavens, and to the Earth, and to the mountains to 
receive the ‘trust*, but they refused to receive it. Man undertook to bear it, 
but hath proved unjust and senseless** ( 33 : 72 ). Man with this trust, his 
conscious ego, is all-important in the midst of the whole Creation. ‘I am the 
creative truth *, not in the pantheistic sense, as it was taken to mean in the 
case of Mansur Hallaj, but in the sense that man asserts the Creative 
Truth in his own finite ego. Such is the Quranic point of view of human 
individuality. 

It was neo-Platonic philosophy, Iqbal asserts, tliat diverted Moslem 
thought from this conception of the human ego and gave it a pantheistic turn. 
Along with Shaik Ahmad and Shah Waliullah, Iqbal first pointed out to 
Moslems that this diversion of Moslem thought was unfortunate and iin-Isla- 
mic.l The pantheistic view of existence rendei'ed the finite centre of human 
experience, that is, man's ego, unreal. The Quran holds it as extremely real. 

Outside his poetry Iqbal has discussed the Quranic point of view with 
regard to life, creation, and the human ego, in his recent work, Bcconstruction 
of Beligious Thought in Islam. As he explaing in this work, the ego is 
a unity, a unique unity. It is not the passive witness of the changes that the 
body undergoes. It is not what is considered to be ‘spirit* or ‘soul*, a separate 
entity from matter. Theories upholding parallelism or interaction between 
matter and spirit, the poet holds, have proved unsatisfactory. This division 
of soul and matter into two conceptions is un-Islamic. The Quranic view, 
he thinks, is that matter and the consciousness in ego, or soul, are insepar- 
able and exist as a unity. Pluman ego is individualized directive energy of 
God. Therefore, ‘being’ is a system of acts that are spontaneous. Body is 
repetition of acts, accumulated acts, or, as it were, habits of the ego, 
the directive will in man, and as such indivisible from matter. “What then 
is matter ? A colony of egos of a low order out of which emerges the ego of 
higher order, when their association and interaction reach a certain degree of 
co-ordination” ( p. 100). 

“What is this wave of breath in us if not a sword. 

What is our ego if not the sharpness thereof I 

Ego is the innermost secret of Life ; 

It is consciousness in Creation. 

In the enjoyment of its self-expression the ego is intoxicated ; 

It loves uniqueness, it is like an ocean in a drop. 

It is luminous in darkness and light alike, 

1. There had all along been a current of thought that had run parallel to the panthe- 
istic Sufism and had faithfully followed the direction of the Quran. Such anti-Greek 
thinkers as Ibn Muskaway, Jahiz, Ibn Hazm, Ibn Khalladun, etc., had kept up the Qura- 
nic point of view of life in their works. 
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Apparent} in ‘yoii’ yet clean of every distinction. 

It has eternity behind, eternity beyond, 

Unbounded before and behind, 

Moating on the waves of Time, suffering its tumults. . . 

Plato, more tliaii any other ancient philosopher, is lield responsible by 
Iqbal for the drastic change in Moslem attitude towards reality, which was 
in its original form nearer truth. What a tremendous task to undo this 
‘mischief’ I Apart from tlie general trend of Iqbal’s thought wliich is against 
pantheism, a part of his A arar-i-Khudl ( Secrets of Seif ), is devoted to the 
results of neo-Platonism on Islam, ‘‘n this work Iqbal had strongly criticised 
Hafiz as the represen ta hive of Persian BuHsin. Sufi circles of India protested 
strongly against this criticism, and Iqbal, finding that the passage about 
Hafiz had served its purpose, expunged it from the later editions of this 
work. An idea of his fiing at Plato mighi be given here. Ho characterises 
the pantlioistic attitude towards life as that of the sheep and tells us a 
story : 

“Long long ago th^re* v;as a flock of sheep in a pasture land who so 
increased due to the abundance of grass that they feared no enemy. But, 
as fate w^ould have it, they wore smitten by a calamity. Tigers living in the 
vicinity spring upon them. This sot them thinking, and an old sheep 
among tliem, shrewd as a W'^eather-beaten wolf, conceived a cunning 
means of averting the calamity. The weak in order to save himself takes 
resort-, to the device of crafi^y intelligence. And in slavery, to ward off 
evil, tlic power of scheming becomes sharpened. This shoe]) thought that 
it was not possible to turn a sheep into a tiger, but to make a tiger a 
sheep was quite ]jossihle. What was needed was to make the tiger forget 
his nature. It felt inspired and went among tlie tigers to jireach 
this religion : 

‘0 you insolent liars ! you are not aware of the ill-luck that awaits you. I 
possess spiritual powers and have been sent among you tigers as your proy)het. 
Whoso is violent and strong is doomed : life is poised on self-denial. The 
pious feed on fodder, the vegetarian is very dear to God. Disgraced you are 
for these sharp teeth of yours. They render your senses blind. Paradise 
is for the weakling. In strength lies rerdition. It is evil to seek glory and 
grandeur, for penury is sweeter than princedom. . . . O you who glory in 
your slaughter of the sheep, slay your self that you may have honour . , . . 
Forget yourself if you are wise, or else you are mad. Close your eyes, 
your ears and your lips that your thought may soar in the lofty sky. This 
pasturage of the world is nought, nought. Fools, do not cling to this phantom 
of existence. . , 
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As the race of the tigers had fed to their full, they needed relaxation. 
This sermon served as a good lulling speech on them. Tigers took to the diet 
of tlie sheep and lost their own nature. Spiritual fear then overtook 
them, they lost their courage and were thoroughly degraded. But they 
considered this decline their Moral Culture. 

Plato the prime ascetic, the philosopher, one from among the ancient 
fold of the sheep, as lie went galloping the mountain of being, got lost in the 
darkness of his pliilosophy. Bo fascinated was he by the ‘ideah that he 
found senses of no use for man. lie said : ‘in death lies the secret of life, the 
candle is hundred times more luminous when put out.* He it is who domi- 
nates our thought ; liis wine sends us to sleep and robs us of our world. He 
is a sheep in human form and he has command ove)’ the Sufi. He soared 
with his intellect to the skies and said : ‘this reality is a mytli.* Ho it was 
who dissolved the elements of life and cut the bougli of life*s beautiful 
cypress. Plato thought ‘loss is gain*, his philosophy rendered all being 
non-being. . . .” ( Asrar-i-KhucU p. 44 ). 

The innermost necessity of our being is the* self-assertion of our ago. 
This self-assertion involves conquering of obstacles, which, as a process, is 
the primary condition of our life. That is why, thinks Iqbal, the conquest of 
Nature, according to the Quran, is the purpose of man. This purpose can 
be accomplished either by understanding Nature intellectually or by ‘living 
til rough Natui'c*. The second process is known in Quranic terminology as 
tman, which is vital faith and not a verbal or intellectual assertion or 
understanding of Reality. Fatalism came in Islam with Greek and 
Indian philosopliy, where God was transcendent and the last link in the 
logical chain of causation — the Creator of the Universe and above His 
Creation. Moslem kings wlio wanted divine sanction for their misdeeds, 
for example the Omayyad kings, supported and helped to propagate Fatalism 
among Moslems. To counteract tliis perversion Iqbal emphasises the 
freedom of the individual. 

A fully growm and perfectly balanced individuality is the ‘vicegerant’ 
of God on earth and such an individuality alone is perfectly human. Such 
a personality is not exactly Nietsche*s super-man, who is a product of 
aristocracy and establishes the rule of his like. Humanity as a whole grows 
nearer perfection as the number of more or less perfect individuals increases. 
We are on the path of evolving a democracy of gods, so to say, presided 
over by the most perfect among us. Unity of humanity conceived only 
intellectually w^ould remain only an idea and an impotent dream at its best, 
thinks Iqbal, if it is not vitally supported by love and will. The ideal of the 
brotherhood of man, if it is to be real, must be realized in man*s social, 
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economic and intellectual structure of existence. In short, humanity must 
be culturally united and live as one family. No real unity between two or 
any number of people is possible on meu economic basis. A complete unity 
of mankind was conceived by Muhammad. The ideal of Islam is the 
formation of one human brotherhood, not only as a mental hypothesis, but 
one realized in actual life. He had conceived the whuio world as a single 
Mosque. But ne has succeeded only parbiahy Completion of his task is, 
urges Iqbal, the Ufe^purpose of Mvery Moplom. “Islam is non-territorial in 
its character,” he observes, “and its aiixi is to lurnish a model for the final 
combination of humanity by drawhig ad; events from a variety of mutually 
repellent races, and then train forming this aiomic aggregate into a jieople 
possessing a self-consciousness of their own. This was not an easy task to 
accomplibh. Yot Islam, by means of its w oil-conceived institutions, has 
succeeded to a very great extent in creating something liiie a collective will 
and conscience in this heterogeneous mass . . . ” ( Hovonstmetion of lleli- 
(jious Thowjki in Tdam, p]). 15B, 159 ). 

That exjilains ^Ylly Islam is said to lie against every idea, of 
nationality. Believing in* Imman unity it justices no economic or racial 
reasons for the division of liumanity into different groups. It has broken 
nationalities and formed a brotherhood of tiiem. Nationalities have again 
appeared among Moslems but it is yet to ])e seen if tliese have come 
to stay. In case Moslem states retain tiieir separate existence, Iqbal 
foresees a federation of them. In any case he advises that Moslems should 
not revert to the pagan days oi humanity and be divided into racial tribes. 
Eacial differences should not be anything more than mere references among 
political groups of men. 

“We are not Afghans, nor Turks nor Tartars. 

Born of a garden we belong to a single bough. 

Discrimination in colour and caste is forbidden to us, 

For we are the blossoms of a single Spring.” 

( Paifctm-i-Mashrig p. 52. ) 

In this connection we might mention what Iqbal thinks of the federa- 
tion of nations as represented in the body of the League of Nations : 

“So that the ancient tradition of war, 

May not hold good in modern times, 

They say, the well-wishers of humanity have adopted a novel method ; 

But I do not know more than this : 

An association was founded, 

For dividing the graves of other countries among its members.** 

( Payam-i-Mashrig , p. 283. ) 


7 
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Iqbal puis gre&.t stress on that neglected potentiality of the human ego 
in every individual, which is love and which has suffered on account of the 
exclusive development of the intellect. The terrible loss in the equilibrium 
of human relations in the world is due to this exclusive growth of the human 
intellect. 


“Intellect is the harp of life in the West, 

In the East love is the secret of all creation. 

Intellect comes to understand Truth through love, 

And love is firmly established in intellect. 

When both unite they create a new world. 

Arise then, unite intellect with love, 

And cast the mould of a new Age. 

The flame of the man in the West is damped, 

His eyes see, but his heart is dead. 

The West is wounded by its own weapons, 

Like its prey it too is gasping for the last breath. 

Do not expect life and intoxication in«th/a Western wine : 

Its sky would not produce another Age. 

Life is fire and full of love because you have a spark yet left 

in you. 

The task of creating a new world lies with you. . . . 

If you have the heart of a Moslem then look deep 
Within your mind and the Quran : 

Hundreds of new worlds lie hidden in its leaves. . . 

Of this new Age, new world, we are reminded again and again ; it is 
going to emerge and signs of it are already before us. It shall appear, for the 
mind of man has conceived it. This Age will begin in Asia. Moslem people 
will play an important role in its inauguration. Humanitarian principles of 
life and Socialism of a nature conceived by Muhammad will prevail. New 
combinations of humanity would take place, a greater and a wider group of 
mankind will this time form into a unity and save the world from destruc- 
tion. The nihilistic Socialism of the Eussian kind will not gain much ground 
in Asia. 


“The author of The Capital^ that Jew, ^vas a prophet, 

But not inspired by a Gabriel. 

Truth is hidden in his error ; 

His heart is Moslem, his head an unbeliever*s. 

The spirit is lost to the man of the West ; 

He seeks the pure jewel of life in the depths of his stomach, 
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But it is not the body from which the life draws its colour and 

perfume. 

Their socialism touches nothing but the stomach. 

But as long as the sense of human brotherhoad 
Is located in our heart and not in our stomach, 

The source of its strength is heart, not wa^er and eartli. . . 

(Jawld Nama p. G9.) 

The strength of our faith, eraph.'siset Iqbal, lies in our capacity for 
love. It is this emotion which creates beauty in our thoughts and deeds. This 
emotion is the essence of Islam and every law a ohamiel of its expression. 

“Emotion is the innermost secret of creation. 

O shrewd way-farev ! without this emotion of a Moslem, 

NeitlK-r \vould you find any path of action — 

Nor would you have ap in your faith... 

This potential source oiactiojiis often described as madness in a genius. 
Nothing is accomplished in this world without this madness in pursuit of a 
purpose. Iqbal sings of this creative madness. No new age can begin with- 
out a sufficient number of creative maniacs. Was it some such man whom 
Bumi sought when be sang ? 

“I am sick of the Pharaoh and his tyrannies, 

\ wish there appeared a Moses with his miracle-working hand ! 
Yesternight the Shaikh went round the city, lamp in hand ; 

He said : I am sick of demons and beasts, I wish I met a man ; 

I am tired of these slack-elemented companions of mine, 

I want the lion of God, the Bustam of the fable-land. 

I said to the Saikh : We have searched, such a one is not found. 

He said : Yea ! the man that cannot be found I want.’* 

( Quoted in Jmvld Ndma p. 12. ) 

Such a one is being born, says Iqbal. His existence was noticed with 
the birth of the first man, and when he was born 

“Love gave a shout of joy : A bleeding heart is born. 

And a quiver ran through Beauty’s being : 

One with sight was born. 

Nature was perturbed ; Out of this helpless Earth, 

A self-creator, self-destroyer, a self-visioned one was born I 

The news went round the heavens and reached the abode of Eternity: 

Beware, O veiled ones 1 The tearer of all veils is born !” 

( Payam-i-Mashr\q p. 97. ) 
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Such is the mission of man. Our conventions and habits keep 
us chained to our lot. We lack that eccentric energy, that creative 
madness, which opens up new vistas, new horizons of life. Man by 
nature is a seeker ; liis capacity for search and creation determines the worth 
of his life, which is a search, a march into the unknown. 

“Behold if your eye possesses sight : 

Life is busy building a new world. 

In this very ancient dust I see the jewel of new life, 

The eye of each particle of it is a beholding star. 

The seed v/hicli is yet lying in the dust, 

I see it already grown young, with branches shooting from branches. 
I find mountains light as feathers, 

And feathers heavy as mountains. 

The revolution that Fate is not able to conceive, 

I see it, I know not how. 

Happy is the man who sees the rider in .the dust raised in yonder 

future ; 

Hai^py is he who from the vibration of a single string 
Understands the nature of the music that will be. 

Life is a flowing stream and would flow on. 

Tlio old wine is young and would ever remain sc. 


The land where I have shed tears of blood. 

Would ])reserve these tears as precious rubies. 

In the darkness of the night, they brought me the happy news 

of the morn ! 

The candle was blown out and the Sun pointed to me.'’ 

Eeflecting upon the moral and political condition of Asia, Iqbal advises 
liis co-Moslems to learn to dare and believe in their destiny, for the future 
is no longer with the West, but with them : 

“A miracle ! or is it the changing time ! 

The magic of the West is l>roken in the East ! 

Tlie nest of tlie bird of song is often smashed to bits by a bolt from 

the heaven ; 

But I have found the secret of life : 

Those who must sing should build their nest in the lightning itself ! 
The bondage of God makes us divine. 

The bondage of the world a beggar.” 


( Bal-i-Jibril, p. 80 . ) 
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A state of tension, surcharged with the electricity of creative madness, is the 
condition of life which will survive. Its strongest weapon would be love, 
lack of which has disturbed the peace of the world. Iqbal finds Lenin com- 
plaining to God in Heaven : 

“O Lord 1 you are omnipotent and just ! 

But in your world down there the lot of the poor is a wretched one. 

When would you sink the botti of capitalism there ? 

The world looks to tli^ d«y wh 'u yca would redeem 

The injustice done to the labourer/' 

The angels then loin in with their chant . 

“The intellect yet runs amok on Earth, O God ! 

Love has not found its place. 

O Eternal Painter 1 Your vvorK is incomidete yet. 

Man is exploited by the clever and the cunning, the priest, the saint 

and the landlord. 

The world still go*s on the same old way. . . . 

Wisdom, religion, art and crafts serve the purpose of the wicked, 

Love that unlies all knots of difficulties is not common on Earth. 

The essence of lifci is love and the sharp edge of love is self. 

Alas ! this sliai'p sword is yet hidden in its scabbard 1" 

( Bal'i-Jih7'U, p. 148. ) 

As every new creation needs the destruction of the old, Iqbal urges this 
destruction to come. Destruction and bloodshed done for the good of 
humanity and out of love for truth and justice, Iqbal ajjpears to believe, are 
a blessing. When God hears the complaint made by Lenin of the injustice 
done to man by man on Earth, He orders destruction of the present 
order : 

“Get up then, and go and wake up the poor of my world, 

And shako the walls and arches of the palaces of the lordly ones ! 

Heat up the blood of the slaves with the fire of faith : 

And make the poor spanwv fall in with the lordly hawk ! 

The day will surely come wffien tlie masses will riile ; 

Efface then the sign of every old form that comes in their way. 

The field that does not lend sustenance to the peasant, set to fire ! 

( BciUi-Jihrll, p. 150, ) 

We would grossly misinterpret Iqbal if we were to understand that 
in urging the free development of the individual he even allows him to 
sever the bond of his community. For Iqbal the individual does not exist 
apart from his community. He must move with the community, if possible, 
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to lead it. The whole community musb live as one individual. Isolated 
effort at spiritual salvation, amounting to the renunciation of the society, 
is strongly condemned in Islam. In the political sphere too — as in the case 
of the individual so in that of the community — Islam demands loyalty to God 
alone and not to the crown. As I'egards the submission of the Moslem to 
God alone the poet is of opinion that God must not be taken to mean any 
transcendental spiritual authority guiding human affairs from a safe distance. 
That is not the Quranic point of view of God-head. In Iqbal's words : 
“ . . . Since God is the ultimate spiritual basis of all life, loyalty to God 
virtually amounts to Man's loyalty to his own ideal nature" ( Beconstmction 
of Beligious Thought in Islam, p. 140 ). 

I have not come across any final and unambiguous statement made by 
Iqbal on the problem of nationalism for Indian Moslems. It is, however, 
clear that he wants them to keep the structure of their society sharply defined 
from those of other communities. In India, unity of Moslems with other 
communities can onlv, be on economic and pf,)lHical grounds, and not on 
social and cultural. It is obvious that such a unity alone cannot serve the 
purpose of real and uniform nationalism such as is looked for by our politi- 
cians. The social and cultural uniformity of foreign nationalities is lacking in 
India. Therefore we miss the spirit of true ‘nationalism'. The recent 
controversy between him and Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani was, unfor- 
tunately, based on mutual misunderstanding, arising from a mis-statement 
reported by the press. Neither actually contradicted the other. They 
failed to tackle the real problem : the nature of the nationalism that could 
be religiously sanctioned for the Moslems and which would not contradict, 
at least in theory, the pan-Islamic position of the Moslem brotherhood. 

The position vis-a-ma the British is clear. They have usurped the 
freedom of Moslems in India. It is therefore incumbent upon every Moslem 
to win back that freedom. But on what terras of compromise should Hindus 
and Moslems unite to rule India, when freedom is got, is not clear. Nor 
does Iqbal seem to put any liglit on this question. But, in any case, to a 
Moslem freedom is of greater importance than the details of democratic or 
socialistic government that a free India might evolve." 


* While this article was in press camo the sad nows of the sudden death of the poet. It 
is a great loss which every Indian shares. — Ed. 



SOME ASSAMESE POLK SONGS 


Darling, tinge your lovely ban is 
with the festive yellow, 

when the riotous spring arri'^es 
in all its glorv. 

And shed, 1 pray you, 

a tear for the beloved 
who is far away. 

Por if you weep not 

in the feotivo season, 
how else would you recall 
the far-away lover — 
the mate of ail your joy ? 


Ah, dear is the distaff 

and ileiir the spinning-wheel, 

as it winds the silken threads- 
but dearer far is the festive day. 

How sad it would be 
if I were to go without the joy 
it brings to every heart I 


Ob maid of my dreams, 

sing of love no more ! 

Hie thee home, my darling, 
for between you and me 

is many a mischief-maker. 


How to win you, 

queen of my heart ? 

I shall repair to the stream 

when you go with the pitcher 
poised in your dainty arms. 

There I shall steal a glance 

as I take my morning dip. 


Translated from the original Assamese by Khitish Boy. 
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Wistful and yearning — 
this love of naine. 

It is a soft but stubborn knot : 
you may twist it 

this way and that, 
but the knot 

tliere is no untying. 


Lo, iny golden girl, 

the sands of the river 

remain not at the same place, 

borne with the onward ripples 
as they are. 

Such is our youth, darling, 
ever on the shift, — 

hitting like faded smiles 
lost in forgetfulnesl. 


I can conquer the mountain crest, 
trample on its glory, — 

but, ah, the soft- ti ailing creeper, 
she gets the better of me. 
I can tamo the unbroken elephant of the wild, 
but, ah, my frail, delicate darling 
will not yield to coaxing. 


She was busy washing the household linen 
with her dainty hands, 
squatting on the steps 
at the water’s edge. 

As my fishing skiff stole under the steps 
I had just time to see 

my l6ve make eyes at me ; 
and now am I light-hearted 
even as my boat is. 



VISITATION *'* 


Babindranath Tagore 


The neighbourhood has a club : 

ifc*s in the big hall on the ground iloor of ray house 

lent by me. 

This noble gesture had fetched me 

a column of commendation in the papers, 
and a garland at a solemn sitting. 


For the last eight yeais 

my home is empty. 

• • 

Back from office 

I see the members sprawling ; 
some gloating over the morning paper 

with dusty feet raised on the table, 
some playing at cards, 

some engaged in a noisy passage of words. 
The stuffy room is dense wdth clouds of tobacco ; 

cigarette ash, and spent match sticks 
and burnt out stubs 

suffocate the ash trays. 


I fill the void of my evenings 

with the incessant chatter 

of this boisterous crew. 
And then the turning down 

of the empty cup of leisure, 


* Translated from the original Bengali ( Sesh Saptak, No. 31 ) by Khitish Roy. 
The translation has been deliberately made as literal as the rendering of the sense could 
permit, so as to give an idea to the non*Bcngali readers of the Poet’s recent experiments in 
prose-verse. To keep strictly to the original and yet do adequate justice to the beauty and 
power of Rabindranath’s Bengali is an impossible task. However, the translator has done 
well to risk taking liberties with the sound, rather than with the sense, of the poem ; 
which gives the translation its special merit. — Ed, 
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and the weariness of the night after ten. 

From the street beyond 

comes the rumbling of the tram cars ; 
all alone 

I turn on the gramophone 

and listen to the same old songs 
in monotonous rotation. 


The club is empty this evening * 
the members have gone to the station 

to welcome home a comrade from overseas, 
furnished with a tail of foreign degrees. 


I have switched off the lights. 


After a long time 

that drab humdrum every day, 

herald of the commonplace, 
is absent from my home, — 

this calm evening. 

And every little thing in the room 

assailed me with an awareness 
of a faint fragrance of hair, 

of an all-pervading touch, 
as they did 

eight years ago. 

Every little thing harkened in suspense, 
and that empty easy-chair, 

with its covering of flowery chintz, 

awaited the advent with bated breath. 


In the depth of the night 

the old gnarled tree, of ancestral associations, 
stood in solemn silence before my window. 
Through the tiny strip of space 
between this great tree 

and that house beyond the street, 
there shone a single star. 
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I g^zed at it 

with a catch at my heart, 
and remembered how its image had rocked 

in the overflowing love of the blissful pair 
on many, many an eve. 


I recall one small episode out of many. 

That morning I missed the paper 
in the bustle duties ; 
in the evening I sat here with the papei, 
in this very room, 

on this very chair by the window. 
She stole from behind 

and snatched it away ; 
then began a fight for possession 

in the midst «f rippling laughter. 

I salvaged the lost property 

and dared a second enterprise 
when she switched off the light. 

That darkness defeated my pertii.*acity 
and won her the triuntph 
of a soft smile. 

That darkness now wrajis me in a tight embrace, 
even as she did 

in the loneliness of that night. 


Suddenly the wind began to blow 
through the branches, 
the window creaked, 
and the door-curtain fluttered : 

I said — 

“Have you returned home, dear, 

from the land of Death, — 
in that almond-coloured saree ? 
I felt the breath of a sigh 

and caught a mute whisper : 
“To whom shall I come T' 

“Am I not there for you T* I asked. 
“He whom alone I knew — 
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the beloved of my girlhood days — 
I see him no longer in this hall/' 
“Is he nowhere to be found 
Gently she whispered : 

“He is there 

Where I am, nowhere else.” 

Came an excited hubbub 
at the door : 

they are back from the station. 



JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


K. R. Kripalani 

Every virtue induces its own perversion : Tho brave are tempted to bully, 
the clever to cultivate cunning ; the aristocrats tend to be arrogant, the 
cultured callous in their exclusiveness ; even the altruism of the saints and 
lovers of mankind has a way of becoming a nttlo too oppressive, disinfecting 
our desh until it smarts. Very few there are wbo kee]) guard on their virtues, 
whose intellectual alertness is well posted to "\aoca the secret manoeuvres 
of their minds. 

One of such, perhaps, is Pandit tTawaharlal. This is not to attribute 
to him a moral perfection. Indeed, there is nothing of a moral genius, of a 
Gandhi, about the Pandit ; no deep-seated insight in the moral being in man 
drives him to seek its context outside human institutions and merely social 
purposes. No Hound from Poaven dogs his stops. But a sincere, brave and 
restless soul, nevertheless, moved mainly by motives which may be described 
as heroic and chivalrous. His virtues, beiijg positive, earnest, even aggres- 
sive, would have their attendant vices, if a certain innate moral cleanliness, 
combined with an intellectual capacity for self-analysis and a sense of irony^ 
capable of being directed against himself, did not constantly keep him alive 
to such danger, blunting, if not breaking, tlie fang of fanaticism inherent in 
all revolutionary ardour, and giving to his outlook a certain wliolosome 
reasonableness. 

His bitterest enemies do not doubt his courage ; liis very daring has 
perhaps made tliem his enemies. And though even now not hard to provoke, 
those who have known him for long say^ that as })is power and prestige in 
public life have increased, what of iiugnacity and impetuosity he had have 
perceptibly diminished. He still carries in him the dash and self-assurance of 
an aristocrat, and now and again his nostrils quiver in defiance with 
the easy scorn of one born to command. But hardships, set-backs, daily 
contacts with powerful colleagues, and, perhaps more than all these, the 
subtle, chastening influence of Gandliiji's personality, have taught him to 
carry his idealism with temperance and grace. His frankness may still on 
occasions hurt one’s self-complacence, hut no one can justly accuse him of 
arrogance. Indeed, there is a simple and refreshing comradeliness in his 
manner and such genuine freedom from the vulgar desire to patronise, which 
great men unconsciously acquire, that one is led to wonder if he is sufficient- 
ly conscious of his greatness — so used are we to tho self-conscious reserve 
df the great. 
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Yet he is conscious of the significant role he is playing in his country's 
destiny today, and, as he tells us in his Autobiography, he is quite aware 
that he is worshipped by thousands in India as a hero, an awareness which 
his recent tours round the country could only have confirmed. But his 
constant habit of self-analysis and his capacity for intellectual detachment 
have, on the one hand, kept alive the consciousness that his significance is 
due more to the greatness of the cause which he has so loyally and manfully 
espoused than to any wonder-working power in him ; and, on the other, 
exposed to him the irony of basing one's worth on the adulation of the 
multitude. ‘‘My reputation as a hero,'’ he puts it with characteristic 
emphasis, “is entirely a bogus one, and I do not feel at all heroic, and 
generally the heroic attitude strikes me as silly." Ho admits, however, that 
this extravagant adulation did go to his head a little, for “only a saint 
perhaps, or an inhuman monster could survive all this unscathed and 
unaffected. ..." 

It is significant that for him only a thin lino divides “a saint" from 
“an inhuman monster." For saintliness as a delight in the mere renunciation 
of the self is to him meaningless, save, perhaps, as a spectacle. He would 
regard sacrifice itself as a way of asserting self. The end of life cannot be 
to repudiate itself. The background of his patriotism, ho suggests, is 
probably pride — pride of an independent spirit, resenting invasions of what 
it regards as its rights. And his Socialism is perhaps the result of a 
trained objective attitude, of a will essentially adventui’ous but more rational 
than subtle and intuitive, allied to a generous and ardent soul. “I have 
not consciously renounced anything tliat I really valued ;" he says, “but 
then values change." 

What of his values ? An intelligent exercise of the physical and mental 
faculties of man, a courage to pay the full price of each good, coupled with a 
generous impulse to share all good things with one's fellow-creatures, make 
up for him the main values of life. In other words, a refined and liumane 
materialism. But culture as an end in itself, as a mere measure of supe- 
riority to the crowd, as a private luxury, like a rich cellar, to intoxicate at 
leisure, he does not care for. No wonder he is accused of being not suffi- 
ciently Indian. They say he is not sufficiently metaphysical in his questions, 
nor sufficiently mystical in his answers — and perhaps not sufficiently elusive 
in his conduct — to be a true Indian. May be, he too feels somewhat the 
same about himself. He acknowledges that in the mental atmosphere of 
his land he feels a foreigner. The London Times once sneered 
at him as “a product of pre-war Harrow and post-war Moscow." But 
are we Indians so very metaphysical after all, and are our actions 
always so moved by “spiritual" princiides that a rational mind and 
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a brave heart should be regarded as un-Indiau ? Or do the foreigners 
exaggerate our ‘'spiritual” preoccupations on purpose to coax us into entrust- 
ing them with our material welfare ? 

Be that as it may, whether Jawaharlal is spiritually plien to the Indian 
tradition or not, certain it is that India :oday is more .^Jlied to him in spirit 
and mood than to any other political leader. As Mr. Edward Thompson 
pointed out in a review of the Pandit’s Autobiograp^'iy, “this book is one of 
the clearest indications wo have had of the road India is about to travel ... 
The way in which India is turning awm.'^ fro'n “religion”, as ‘spiritual’ Russia 
turned from it.” 

And yet more than any one else, he is the true child and hoir of 
Gandhi, foi, like a true child, ho is not content merely to follow and copy, 
but is eager to carry forward the non-conformist anl creative sjurit of 
Gandhi in fresh challenges and new experiments. And rightly be stands 
crowned with leadership by Gandhiji’s own hands and carries that great 
man’s trust whenever he gees, however askance some orthodox Gandln- 
ites may look at him. 

The great gift of Gandhiji to Indian Nationalism was that lie redeemed 
it from its excessive romanticism and effectively interpreted it in terms of 
the real needs of the “dumb millions” of India. Jawaharlal has only empha- 
sised the full implications of this content in terms of an aggressive ideology. 
Ho has accepted, though in a non-religious spirit, the wisdom of Gandhiji’s 
creed of non-violence and has acknowledged and acted up to the great princi- 
ple that good ends must have good means. lie has assimilated as much 
of Gandhism as is compatible with his temperament and his convictions, and 
so well has he done it that, on the one hand, zealous Gandhi-ites look upon 
him with some mistrust, and, on the other, young, aggressive socialists 
speak of him with a certain reserve. It is significant that Jawaharlal, who 
more than any other individual has carried the faith of Socialism to the 
masses, is not a member of the Congress Socialist Party. Perhaps ho does 
not find it a very pleasing occupation to keep on emphasising his differences 
with his comrades in the Congress, with whom he has stood shoulder to 
shoulder in many a campaign, while apologetically explaining away his 
differences with Marxists, who have consistently sneered at the character 
of our national struggle. 

Like other leaders, the Pandit is a believer in his own particular creed 
and preaches it wherever he goes. But even more than the creed he 
propagates, is the spirit he infuses in the people that explains his present 
hold on their minds. Rabindranath Tagore has likened him to the spirit of 
Spring, of eternal youthfulness. The Poet at least does not regard him as 
alien to the spirit of this land. An alien spirit could not inspire. Whether 
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Jawaharlal will succeed in carrying that inspiration to the achievement of 
the goal he has set before his country is a matter in which chance may play 
an uncertain part. But he is certainly worthy of the hopes his people have 
placed in him, 


BEAUTTS BEEATH 

Behind the olive hills, the day fires wane 
To yellow. Darkness rises from the bay ; 

The purple wavelets chase the light ♦away ; 

And time returns to silent night again. 

The listening shadows of the forest kneel 
In dark arcades. Along the aisles a tlirush, 

The lonely acolyte of evening’s hush, 

Jingles his chimes upon a silver wheel. 

In floods of silent incense, Beauty’s breath, 

Warm mist against the chill of evening, flows, 
While thought and passion smoulder to repose. 
Quenched in the truth of love and life and death ; 
Mind finds the rest that homing spirits learn, 

The peace we left, and whither we return. 


Baldoon Dhingra. 



REVIEWS 


THOUGHT AND EEALITY : By Dr. B. T. Raiu, 

London : George Allen Unwin Lid. 1937. pp. 2b5. 10s. (Id. 

The book under revi^'w consists of live parts, each being divided into 
small chapters, some of which are ia fact so small tliat they might 
be more properly called sections. It has a Foreword, as a word of greeting, 
written by Prof. J. H. Muirhead and is said to ]je worked out under the 
direct guidance of Prof. S. Radhakrishnan. It is characterized by its author 
as a re-orientation of Sankara’s system by placing it in line with the idea- 
listic philosophies of the West. For such a rc-orientation the author tliinks 
it necessary to lay the metaphysical foundation of tlie logic of supra- 
rational Absolutism and to show that “many objections to which the He'ge- 
lian Absolutism” is open can be met by a consistent development of Supra- 
rational Absolutism.” Comparative philosophy, in the opinion of Dr. Raju, 
has not yet accomplished much, and comparison has been superficial, mainly 
because it has not grasped the guiding principle of Indian thought and the 
Indian mind. The author, therefore, attempts here to determine the nature of 
that principle “by comparing Advaita with Hegelianism in which the principle 
has been the most clearly formulated” ( p. 246 ). The jDresent work, how- 
ever, is not a full treatise on logic from the standpoint of supra -rational 
Absolutism which must be fitted into five levels of reality ; yet it is a modest 
attempt “to furnish not only a metaphysical basis for such a logic, but also 
a principle which will guide new constructions of sciences incident to social 
life” ( p. 250 ). 

This plan is executed by the author through a critical examination of 
some of the very thorny problems of Hegel’s philoso})hy because this, in his 
opinion, is “the most fully developed philosophy of the West.” But, when 
judged from the standpoint of supra-rational Absolutism, Hegel and his 
followers are found to have gone entirely wrong in almost all their conclu- 
sions. And the main reason of this universal disaster is, supposed to be 
their reliance on “thought” and “conceptual thinking” for their theory of 
(he Absolute. As the Absolute is supra-rational, it transcends thought ; nay, 
thought is so inadequate to Reality that it can express neither its formal nor 
its material nature ; nor, again, can it express the temporal process. Yet, 
it was on such an inefficient tool that Hegel depended in order to 
‘penetrate to the core of Reality.” 

So far one may be sure of the main contentions of Dr. Raju ; but 

9 
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beyond these it is risky to attempt anything like an ex])osition or criticism 
of his assertions. Yet a reviewer must take the risk and say something 
about the detailed execution of the plan of the book, particularly because in 
a philosophical work what is of paramount importance is, not wliat is said 
by its author, but the way in which he justifies his assertions. Some of the 
problems discussed in the book before us are : The Absolute as infinite, 
the Hegelian Absolute and tlie Individual, Thought and Beality, the 
Absolute and Negation, the nature and criterion of Truth, Intellect and 
Intuition, the Universal and the Particular, the logical levels of Truth and 
Beality, the logical significance of Maya, etc. As it is not practicable in a 
review to explain or comment on the author’s conclusions and his method 
of arriving at them in respect of all these topics, a fairly correct idea of 
them may be formed from his discussions on one or two of these problems. 

The problem of individuality and the related problem of the relation of 
the finite self to the Absolute are shown by our author to be insoluble within 
the framework of the Hegelian Absolutism, but they ai*e supposed to be fully 
explained in the light of the principle of MayTi. ^ Hegel cannot “save” the 
individual self, though ho takes the Absolute to be a one in many, an organic 
whole, or a harmonious system of an infinite number of finite selves ; and the 
main reason of HegeTs failure to save the individual is his organic conception 
of the Absolute. “The theory of internal relations is a corollary of the orga- 
nic conception.” Consequently, “any act of one member necessarily affects 
the others.” “If an individual changes his place, there arises a change 
in his very nature, though imperceptible to our finite view. Thus individuality 
becomes only a “matter of content”; and each becomes a “conflux ofuniver- 
sals or qualities”, mere adjectives of the Absolute, and so the individual is 
not saved. But Sankara, on the other hand, “seems to be the most success- 
ful in solving this problem.” Because, “on the principle of may a, Sankara 
need not hold the theory of internal relations. . . . When one jlva is affected 
in one way, there need be no corresponding change in others.” Tha jtva owes 
its consciousness to Brahman, B>ud its uniqueness is contributed to it by maya. 
Without the BraJiman “the jlva could not have the sense of ‘T. So as regards 
its conscious nature, the jwa is not fully unique. Hence, on Sankara’s view, 
the jtva as such, though unique phenomenally, is not so noumenally....Yet as 
identical with Brahman, we should say, it is unique even noumenally.” Thus 
Sankara “has saved the individuality of the finite self both in its phenomenal 
and noumenal aspects, and that in a peculiar way. Of course, noumenally 
jlva is not unique as a personality in the sense of a self distinguished from 
not self. For at the noumenal level jlva as such does not exist. There it is 
one with the Brahman, which is without a second. Yet in this sense it is 
unique and is therefore an individual. Phenomenally the individual self is 
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the product of may a. But mUyU can be many for tlie On the liberation 

of any jtva its own maya vanishes. Henc each jvva is unique so far. 

This is all that the author has to say for justifying the superiority of 
Sankara to Hegel in respect of their respective solutions of the problem of 
individuality. Extracts torn from their contexts become Misleading, hence I 
have given here the author’s arguments in full ; and they may be taken as 
typical of his contentions throughout the work, E-^tremely controversial 
issues of philosophy are disposed of with ore or two lemarks and the verdict 
is always delivered against Hegel and his followers, the only exception being 
Bradley for whom our author has a soft corner because Bradley believed in 
thought committing suicide. It is no doubt conoeivrblo that Hegel’s analysis 
of experience was defective, but Its defects cannot surely be removed by a 
mere appeal to the so-called principle of inexplicability or mUyU, 
To say that a given problem is insoluble and inexplicable is not 
to expose the shortcomings of a particular interpretation of that problem. 
It is true that Hegel’s views on oeveral subjects lend themselves to different 
interpretations, but this cirpuipstance cannot offer an excuse for putting on 
his words altogether fanciful interpretations based on a few stray passages 
cited from his works. An admittedly “fully developed philosophy” certainly 
deserves a bettei treatment at the hands of its critics. 

Anotlier defect of the work before us lies in its adoption of the method 
of ohscurtmi per obscnrnis. When philosophy fails as a process of thought, 
it may still lead to the process of life, which is religion ; thought is not the 
only form of consciousness ; if thought is what is limited, what transcends 
the limit must be another form of consciousness ; the breaking up of an 
integrality into the form of subject and predicate is due to the process of 
*7/ia?/a ; in every judgment an inexplicable metaphysical process is implied; 
when thought reaches the Absolute it ceases to be thought ; Sankara’s 
Absolute is neither static nor dynamic, yet Sankara can have no objection to 
the view that continual change happens in the Absolute ; the concrete uni- 
versal must be sought towards the subject of judgment ; had truth been 
treated not as a system, but as supra-rational and therefore indeterminate, 
the defect of the coherence notion would have been overcome : any system 
which wants to avoid pluralism cannot but admit inexplicability at some 
place or other ; correspondence fails as a criterion even in the case of the 
finite truth, yet correspondence is an aspect of empirical truth ; it is an un- 
reasonable claim of Hegel to declare that by a study of the nature of pure 
thought we can know how many categories there are, a priori consideration 
of judgment can give us only five levels ; unless we are able to transcend 
existence we cannot philosophise ; unless thought is lifted to the real Absolute 
Knowledge, it cannot be free ; arthapatti resembles the transcendental method 
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of Kant and the dialectic method of Hegel ; the principle of non-contradic- 
tion is not coherence, yet is not incoherence, it means that reality is non- 
oonoeptual ; logic begins after Absolute knowledge ; existence is identical with 
the subject, it includes all the finite detail of the subject in an intensity in 
which distinctions cannot be drawn ; according to Sankara the spirit is non- 
difference, hence the spirit can find itself intact in any change of content, 
choosing some and rejecting the others ; this freedom in the practical sphere 
has its counterpart in integrality in the theoretical sphere. 

Many such assertions are either left without any explanation or they 
are explained very imperfectly. 

So far I have pointed out what appear to me to be the main defects of 
Dr. Eaju’s work before us. But the book exhibits at the same time the 
author’s wide reading in the philosophical literature of India as well as of 
the West, and I agree wdth Prof. Muirhead in thinking that his gifts and 
intellectual equipment fit him in a particular degree for the task of contribu- 
ting to the healing of divisions in the philosophical thoughts of the two 
countries. The reason why the present hook widens the chasm is pei*haps 
to be found in the fact that it has been based on the polemical works of tlie 
Advaifca school and has been written in the spirit of the Buddliist dialectic 
method of argument which influenced Srlharsa and Citsukha. It is, there- 
fore, misleading to characterise it as a re-orientation of Sankara’s philosophy. 
Our author could have easily discovered in Sankara’s works profuse materials 
for a constructive interpretation of experience, if he had not made the mistake, 
very common with many interpreters of Sankara, of thinking that the Ad vaita 
dialecticians did not depart from the sjurit of Sankara’s ])hilosophy. Sriharsa 
no doubt believed that he was justified in declaring, like Nagarjuna and 
Candrakirti, that ho had no thesis to prove and he could, thei’efore, indulge 
in purely destructive criticisms of his rivals’ arguments. But Sankara 
declared at the very beginning of his principal work that he had a definite 
philosophical i)osition to establish there, and he would surely repudiate the 
suggestion tliat the cause of the Advaita philosophy was promoted by the 
purely negative dialectic of the Buddhist school. 

A. C. Mukerji. 

GLIMPSES OF THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE ; By G. Ramachandran. 

Published by the Central Publishing and Trading Co. 

It is a truism that to-day India is caught up in the currents and cross- 
currents of a lenaissanco in every asi^ect of her many-sided life ; cultural, 
political, social and economic. Mr. Ramachandran in the book under 
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review has given us the story of this renaissance “in small and stray 
glimpses.* 

He first traces the vast background which stretches from the civiliza- 
tion of Mohen-jo-daro to Raja Ram Mohan Roy and asserts that the special 
feature of the culture of India, down the ages, has been its spiritual bias. 
It is this culture which, under the impact of our contact witr. tlie West, is 
now waking up to “a now sense of the powei aiid \itali‘-y stored within it.” 
He then goes on to study something of the forces that have been at work in 
this direction. 

Passing over, in quick succession, tliO soveir.l ‘contacts’* from tlio time 
of Alexander the Great to tne coming of the Bv’tisii in the country, he 
remarks that “a strong l^damic stream of culture lias remained with us 
always and Las run parallel to the main stream.” Tlio cumulative result 
has been a readjustment of the culture of India to “a vital and vast synthe- 
sis.** In the field of religion wo have a high and complex structure, “enshri- 
ning witliin it almost every conc.avable thought and striving of the human 
spirit,” thanks to the impact of Islam flowering forth in the mysticism of 
Kabir and others and to the efforts of organisations like the Arya Samaj 
Brahma Samaj and the Raraakrishna Mission. The revival in the realm of 
letters has culminated in the manifold genius of Rabindranath Tagore, “who 
is the crown of the Indian Renaissance.” This was followed by the emer- 
gence of a now and powerful nationalism with a special emphasis on the 
Swadeshi. 

From movements Mr. Raraachandrau passes on to the men who have 
dominated our corporate aspirational activities at different points. An 
appreciatively understanding interjireiation of the poetry of Rabindranath 
and of his Visva-Bharati, the Art section of which “has lighted more lamps 
for the festival of lights of the Indian Renaissance,” of the philosophy-cum- 
poetry of Sir Mohamad Iqbal “wliich represents a unique synthesis of three 
streams of culture, the Tslaraic-Persian, the European and the Indian” and 
of the poetry of Sarojini Naidu and Harindraiiath wliich indicates “a some- 
what exotic but brilliant expression of a temporary tendency of the Indian 
Renaissance,” is followed by a brief account of the political work of Tilak, 
Gokhale and Dr. Besant “whose powerful advocacy of Home rule gave a 
load to all the resurgent forces of Nationalism in India.” 

The author then speaks with deep devotion of Mahatma Gandhi who, 
as Gokhale once remarked, “lias in him that which could create heroes out 
of clay,” and his many-sided message, as illustrated in tlie events and 
episodes of his life dating from the South African Satyagraha struggle to tlie 
Travancore proclamation regarding temple entry. He deals witli the latter 
as well as the Harijan movement at greater length. A rapid survey of 
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some of the literary movements in the provinces and of the rural-minded 
activities of the Congress ministries brings the story of the Indian Renai- 
ssance to a close. And Mr. Ramachandran lays down his pen with these 
words : — 

The great task of the future undoubtedly is to carry the Renaissance 
to the seven lacs of the Indian villages.” This is but too true. 

Mr. Ramachandran s book brings within a brief comirass a connected 
account of the forces which have created the New India of to-day ( though 
one wishes he had dealt with the economic aspect of the Renaissance, too, 
in an adequate manner ) and, as such, will be a good book to be placed in 
the hands of our younger generation. Its style is simple, its spirit is sincei-e. 
And its assessment of tlie various “values” is just. It is more of a bouquet 
of flowers plucked with the vision and wisdom of an artist than any assort- 
ment of flowers grown in Mr. Ramachandran’s garden. 

G. M. 


TALER FROM TUl'l MYSTICS OPTHE EAST : 

By Rana Prakaran ,lung Bahadur. 

Published by Kitabistan, Allahabad. Price Rs. 2-8-0 

Thk book is appropriately introduced by the Author. “Here,” he says, “is a 
mild bouquet, prepared from those crushed petals tliat have fallen from the 
effulgent lotus— the heart of the mystic— in various lands. IJjiaflected 
with the passage of time, they ( the stories ) still retain some of their frag- 
rance. We would, he had said that they retain their original aroma to the 
full. Tales from the Mysties of the East” is a collection of very significant 
short stories of parables that tlie in'ophets and teachers of old related to their 
disciples to illustrate some profound spiritual truth or doctrine of their faith. 
Though old they have not lost their freshness. They are lyrical in their effect. 
They affect equally the peasant by the wayside and tlie sophisticated dweller 
of the city. It was througli such simple tales simply told that knowledge, 
refinement and culture filtered to the masses in the absence of the press and 
the radio. Through the ages these mystic tales have made the life of the 
common people richer and wiser ; they have guided and inspired them. 
The author has done well in collecting these tales of exquisite beauty and wis- 
dom, so well known to most of us by oral tradition. Here they are made 
available for all those to whom such tradition is denied. 

We agree with the author when he says that much of the original beauty 
of the stories is lost in translation. In their original Persian and Hindi 
the tales are beautiful not only for their profundity and significance but for 
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the balance and rhythm of the language. They are like miniature paintings 
executed by the delicate brush of the master- ^rtist. In their English reproduc- 
tion, however, the artist’s touch is lacking not on^ in the literary style but 
also in the presentation. To take one instance, the author mars the beauty 
of the simple sweet stor;y of the ‘^Priest and the Untoucteble” by tacking on 
a commonplace moral at the end. This, instead of enhancing, impairs the 
force and appeal of the story. 

The book is beautifully got up for which the Publishers, the Kitabistan 
of Allahabad, are to be complimented 0». the whole it is an interesting and 
instructive production. 


Suchcta Devi. 

INDIAN POLlTICh^ SINCE THE MUTINY : 

By C. Y. Chintamani. Andhra University Publication. Es. 2/- 

This little book which coippriscs a series of Extension Lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the Andhra University would add little lustre to tlie 
reputation of its great author, C. Y. Chintamani. It is unfortunate that 
Mr, Chintamani, a journalist by profession, sliould have failed to forget 
his trade even within the academic precincts of the University at Waltair. 
The result has been unpropitious ; the book planned on the linos of an 
interpretive history has been executed with the acumen generally identilied 
with sub-editors of mofussil weeklies. A thousand pities ; for Mr. Cliinta- 
mani vv^ns pre-eminently qualilied to treat this fascinating subject interestingly 
and authoritatively. 

It is bad enough that Mr. Chintamani should have failed to forget 
his profession during these lectures, but it is infinitely worse that he should 
have failed also to forget his politics. A disgruntled and discomfitted 
Liberal leader — it has been truly described that the Indian Liberal Party is a 
party of all Generals ; there are no camp-followers in it — peeps through 
every page of the book. There is a regrettable atmosphere of peevish 
perversity towards the end of the book where he has to discuss the complete 
rout of the Liberal Party. 

His politics become very manifest when he comes to discuss 
personalities. While all political India regrets the disappearance of Aravinda 
Ghose from our national politics, Mr. Chintamani glibly remarks that 
Aravinda has “found his proper place as a profound exponent of subjects 
religious and philosophical.” He seems to have a grievance against the 
Yogi of Pondicherry that as a political leader his speeches and writings 
were “calculated to inflame the popular mind,” I am not aware of any 
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greater tribute that can be paid to a true national leader working for the 
emancipation of a subject people. 

Discussing the imrliamentary work of the Congress Party, he asserts 
that the Congress Parliamentarians violated the first principle of parlia- 
mentary politics by pledging themselves “to act always in obedience to 
mandates that they might receive from the authorities of the Congress.’* 
What then is the proper role of the party in modern politics ? Mr. Chinta- 
mani must be a Eip Van Winkle if he thinks that a modern Parliamentarian 
has any influence or power but that given to him by the authority of his 
Party. In the words of Dr. Finer, than whom there is hardly a keener 
and more discerning student of parliamentary procedure, the private member 
“has the power only to follow his party” ( The Theory and Practice of 
Modern Government, Vol. II ). Dr. Sydney Low states that in England 
and other similarly planned countries the party prevails “in a thoroughly 
uncompromising fashion.” He may regret the fact but the fact cannot be 
questioned. One wonders if Mr. Chintainani would still have clung to this 
view had his own party be a living one a#>Kl,not rotting in the })olitical 
morgue. 


A. K. C. 



THE GREAT TRIAD 

Mr. Natesan, who published over a quarter of a century ago a popular edition ot the Bhagavad 
Gita and also of the Select Works of Sri Sankaracharya with the text in Devanagari and an English 
translation, has now enriched Indian classical literature with three valuable publications quite unique 
in character. He has succeeded in the almost impossible task cf presenting condensed versions in 
the Poet’s own words of The Valmiki Ranuiyana, The Maha haraiu and The Srimad Bhagavaia, 
The stories are told by the Poets themselves ; the passages placed before the Reader are selected 
passages from the respective Poems. The English renderings have been well and carefully done. 

Prof, A, Berried,ile Keith : “It is a most ingenious idea to con, 5 ense into such brief compass 
the contents of these three great works and to give thc^e summaries, together with English jtmder- 
ings. This difficult undertaking has been most successfully i*arri'^’d through, and I trust that the 
books will serve the purpose of making accessible the essential sub-- ance of the texts to a wide 
range of readers.” 

VALMIKI EAMAYANA 

Condensed in the Poel’s own words. The Text in He' aj agari and English 1 ranslation. By 
Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, n,.\. (Oxon.), m..\. With a Foreword by Tiie Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivas Sastn, 
P.C , C.H., LL.D. 

The Tweniicih Century. distinguishing feature of the book is the scholarsliip, the 
taste, almost the genius that the ('ompiler brought t-j bear on the text in condensing it so as to make 
the work neither too small nor too large and in making the ciincnt of the ‘^tory run smooth, without 
jarring the ear or breaking the thread of the story The translation ’s excellent.'' 

Prof. Schrader. — “The Sanskrit Kamayai.a has been made ncct.ssib]e to even a tiro in Sanskrit 
who kno*''s enough English to use the translation." 

THE MAHABHARATA * 

Condensed in the Poet's own words by Pandit A. M. Srinivasachariar. Iranslated by Dr. V, 
Raghavan, m a., pb.D. Forew ord by Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan. This is a fitting companion volume 
to the condensed edition of the Ramayana. The MAH ABH AR A'i'A of Sage Vyasa is tlie liiggest 
Epic of the World and in this admirable condensation ai'hleved by Pandit A. M Sriniyasac'hariar, 
the story of the great war is pre.sented with thelma n narrative enri<'lujd by the best portions of the 
dialogues and discourses. Indeed, it is the Poet Vyasa that is spcairing, not tlic compiler. 

SRIMAD BHAGAVATA 

Condensed in the Poet’s own words. Text in Devanagari and English Translation, Compiled 
by Pandit A, M. Srinivasachariar. Tianslated into English by Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a., ph.n. With 
a Forewoid by Dr. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer “A fitting companion to the l^amayana and the 
Mahabharata, this condensed edition of the Srimad Bhagavata contains an account of all the 
Avataras of the Lord and the stories of Dl.ruva, Priyavrata, Jadabharata, Vritrasura. Ajamila, 
Gajendramoksha, etc., etc. ; also all the important episodes of the boyhood and other incidents in 
the life of the Lord — the killing of Kamsa, the marriage of Rukmini, the story of Kuchela, the 
lamous discourse to Uddhava, the passing of the Lord and the salvation of King P.irikshit.” 

Dr, Sir P. S. Sivasivainy Aiyer in the Forc’word : “We find in the Bhagavata the highest 
truths of religion and philosophy and the highest principles of ethics expounded in appropriate 
language. The lilt of the verse in the Bhagavata has a peculiar charm of its own. . . No other 

work in the Hindu religious literature has made a more careful study of the psychology of Bhakti.” 

Dr. W, H. D, Rouse : “I thank you for the Bhagavata — aii old friend of mine — which I vyill 
read with lively expectations of pleasure after having read the other two books. It is a real service 
to learning which you are doing, and I wish other Publishers had your public spirit.” 
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SPRING IS THE TIME 

** Plans too can blossom 
With cultivation and care their fruit is richer. 

Spring is the time for planning^ a time of new growth, 
Sow now the seeds of the present for the 
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Flan now not one yearns but a life timers 

Not one flower but a garden of lasting achievement.” 
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STEPHEN SPENDEK 
( 'J hr. Earlier Phase ) 

Dr. Amiya Chakravariy 

The main characterislic, pgrhiips, of Bperidor’s poetry is a feeling for Time : 
a subtle inter -play of memory and present experience can be found in some 
of his successful poems. The historical sense ’S often mixed up with vague 
porcc})tion8 of some previous existence ; sometimes it appears as a continuity, 
sometimes links are lost and elements of the past seem to him to contra- 
dict each other and lack colierence ; but ho has not, like Day Lewis, an 
antagonism with tradition as such, though some of his theories and beliefs 
lead him to defy what he considers to bo wrong traditions. When his 
poems lapse into obvious propaganda his conception of the future 
is made merely to serve a political programme, but in what can be considered 
to be his truer vein, he gropes for an ideal continuity which may 
preserve and develop the best eleraenis of civilisation. 

Spender’s pre-occupation with Time makes him approach mysteries 
of the past, which geology cannot fathom nor the historical mind fully 
analyse : 

“The history of man traced purely from dust 
Lives risen for a moment, joined or separate, 

Fall heavily, then are always separate, 

A stratum unreckoned by geologists, 

Sod lifted, turned, slapped back again with spade.” ^ 


* Mr. Spender’s recent play Trial of a Judge ( and some of his Spanish poems 
not published in book-form ) will be considered in a subsequent article, 

1, *Pn ( PoemSf by Stephen Spender, 1984 edition. ) 
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The inscrutable Sphinx-like Past hiding the meaning of its sufferings 
and wrongs and its message for the Present baffles him : 

“I suffer like history in Dark Ages, where 

Truth lies in dungeons, from which drifts no whisper ; 

Wo hear of towers long broken off from sight 
And tortures and war, in dark and smoky rumour 
But on men’s buried lives there falls no light ^ 

Sometimes as in the poem on “The Prisoners”^ fche continuity of a wrong 
system appears to him as a chain which binds holploss human beings from 
one age to another : 

“Their Time is almost Death. The silted How 
Of years on years 
Is marked by dawns 

As faint as cracks on mud-llats of despair.” ^ 

In man’s inner life immemorial Time shows itself in emotions, only to 
be merged into the dark when the moments of illumination vanish : 

“ . . . love 

Is soaked in memory and says 

I have seen what I see, and I wear 

All pasts and futures like a doomed, domed sky — 

At night my life lies with no past nor future 
But only Space , . 

In external life, environment and the usual activities reveal a pattern ; 
a hidden perspective of social existence is sometimes shown to eyes opened 
by love. 

“Behind centuries, behind the continual hill, 

The wood you felled, your clothes, the slums you built, 

Only love knows where that bird dips his head, 

Only the sun, soaked in memory, flashes on his neck.” ^ 

The bird referred to is the bird of Joy, a simple delight in existence ; 
and this bird, according to the poet, is clipped and bound in our days. 


1, Poem XXV. 

2. Poem XXIII. 

8. Compare Day Lewis’ poem on Losers { In A Time to Dance ) in which the 
dull dwarfed existence of those whose lives have never had a chance to grow is depicted as 
a tragedy greater than that of men killed prematurely in a war. 

4. Poem XXII. 

5. Poem XXVI. 
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Spender’s consciousness of the past, though it cannot forget the hidden 
wrongs, does not deny value to those innumerable individuals who through 
their sacrifice, their efforts and their work, have created man’s civilisation. 
He remembers 

“The names of those who in their lives fought for life 
Who wore at their hearts the fire’s centre. 

Born of the sun they travelled a short whiL’ tov^ards the sun. 
And left the vivid air signed with tbeh honour.” ^ 

There is in his poems an endeavour to go back to those perennial 
sources of the spirit, to some “ageless spring’’ of being, lU which the delight 
of the soul is not at war but in essential harmony with the life of the body. 
In the poem ivierred to above he speaks of 

“ . . . the soul’s history 

Throngli the corridors of light where the hours are suns 

Endless and singing . . 

• • 

and continues 

“What is precious is never to forget 

The essential delight of the blood drawn from ageless springs, 
Never to allow gradually the tra file to smother 
With noise and fog the flowering of the spirit.” 

With this conception of time, following Hardy, he blends his idea of 
the growth of will. In the symbolist poetry, preceding Hardy’s The DynasUy 
references were frequently made to a sense of Time and history but the 
modern linking up with the evolution of consciousness was absent. In 
Spender’s poetry the effort to relate the unconscious of Time with the 
Conscious of human Will often appears in terms of social responsibilities. 
When he extends his sense of time and takes “a quick perspective of the 
future’’^ he paints a symbolic “pylon”, which appears 

“Tall with prophecy : 

Dreaming of cities 

Where often clouds shall lean their swan- white neck.“'^' 

But his city, unlike the ideal vision evoked by O’Shaughnessy in the lines: 

“With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities” — 

1. Poem XXVIII. 

2. Poem XXXIV. 

Poem XXXIV. 
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refers to a city with a better sanitation, a changed economic system and 
completely lacking in slums. Spender tries, however, to maintain a balance 
between his advocacy of concrete goods of life and the values of fundamental 
humanity, without which any conception of material Utopias must appear 
empty and void of content. In his Vienna, as will bo seen later on, he has 
failed to achieve this balance, but some of his poems show a sensitiveness 
for his fellow-beings which transcends mere denunciation of wrongs and 
achieves a better harmony between poetry and propaganda. 

Faced with sufferings he cries out — 

“There is no consolation, no, none 
In the curving beauty of that line 

Traced on our graphs through history, where the oppressor 
Starves and deprives the poor . . /’I 

— he knows that there can he another kind of time, a blind perpetuity of 
events which aimlessly drags people along. Out of this series of events 
nothing emerges ; it is like the futile old war of the dynasts which Hardy 
depicted. Any appeal to an instinctive tradition, or gilding it by imagina- 
tion is a betrayal of truth. People soon forget the lessons of the past, and 
evils remain unrectified: 

“Let the wrong cry out as raw as wounds 

This Time forgets and never heals, far Jess transcends . . 

The historical sense which accepts facts without challenging them is not 
therefore, according to the poet, a dependable guide. 

To those “Who build a new world in their heart“ 2 the challenge of 
Time is drastic. The creative worker must not identify success with the 
possibility of his own personal achievements or v;ith the desire of his being 
remembered. 

The problem of the after life is a thing apart. In life as known here 
below there is no continuity for us on earth, but our work will go on without 
us, even though the future lies unrevealed to our imagination. 

“Tomorrow Time's progress will forget us even here. 

When our bodies are rejected like the beetle's shard, — 

Time’s ambition, huge as space, will hang its flags 
In distant worlds, and in 3 ^ears on this world as distant."^ 

In the final poem of the volume Spender brings this argument to its 
conclusion ; the sense of history and the significance of the world process 


1. Poem XXXVI. 
a. Poem XXXVIIT. 
8. Poem XXXIX. 
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brings him to enunciate the principle of creative action : we have not only 
to watch, like the Spirit of the Years, the panorama of events as it appears 
in life, the whole challenge for us is that our better nature, our humanity is 
engaged in the process. Spender speaks of this cliallenge — 

“To will this time's dmige . . ; 


he invokes 

. The polished will 

Flag of our purpose which the wiiiu engraves.” 

In his “New Year” poem he refers to this directive consciousness as ''tempered 
wilV and indicates that as man develops his initiative, 

“Our tempered will shall plough across tne nations. 

Even though, in his lesser vein, Mr. Spender has sometimes tended to accept 
panaceas of progress, and indulged in slogans, his poetry is concerned witli 

the problem of the inner will, and in advocating the objectives: — 

• • 

“Our goal which we compel : Man shall be man”.^ 

he puts his final compulsion not on any external movement or on the mass 
but on the inward truth of the individual : 

“For I had expected always 
Some brightness to hold in trust, 

Some final innocence 
To save from dust.”'^ 


1. Poem XXVIII. 

2. Poem XI. 

8. Poem XIV. 



THE ANTISOPHY OF EGOISM 
( A Study of Henrik Ibsen s When We Dead Atvahen. ) 


Prof. Baldoon Dhingra, B. A. ( Cantab ) 

Like Stirner and Nietzsche, Ibsen is a despiser of all laws on which the 
existence of the state, human society, science, and art are based. He says 
in a letter : “The state is the curse of the individual. Let the idea of 
State be undermined, let voluntary choice and intellectual kinship be set up 
as the sole determinatives of a union, and we shall have the beginning of a 
freedom that will be of some use. A changing of the form of government 
is merely a retail- business on a small scale. Perhaps a little more or a 
little less so, but take it all in all a wretched concern. The State is rooted 
in time, in time it will culminate. Things greater than it will fall ; all 
religion will fall. Neither the conceptions of morality nor the forms of art 
have an eternity before them. How much are we, at bottom, bound to 
uphold ? Who wall guarantee to me that on Jupiter twice two will not be 
five?'^ 

So here w^e see a revolt against all those natural barriers, founded in 
the nature of man, wliich limit his caprices and whims. Neither the law’s 
of humanity, nor the forms of art, nor the multiplication table and the rules 
of thouglit are to be in any way binding to the selfish man. The egotist 
calls everything in question, but not for the purpose of arriving at un- 
questionable certainty, at truth ; he denies all laws merely to be able, un- 
hampered by any general rule of custom, common sense, or art, to assert, 
to practise, or conceive of, the maddest things, whenever it happens to suit 
liis selfish caprice to do so. A well-ordered life of men in society, in the 
community, in the council, or in the state, in wdiich each one must adapt 
himself to his neighbour and cannot give free rein to his every mad caprice, 
is utterly repugnant to Ibsen. He simply cannot understand how a man 
can condescend voluntarily to impose restraints on his own absolute caprice 
by complying with the regulations of a. society of men and by criticising his 
own actions in tlie light of these regulations. As George Brandes tells us, 
Ibsen takes an ever renewed pleasure in reading in a newspaper the words, 
“and then a commission was appointed,” or “then a society was founded.” 
Brandes adds : “I think that Ibsen, in his innermost mind, carries 
individualism to extremes of w^hich his works alone cannot convey’’ an 
impression.” 

So Ibsen is not, as he has been called, an idealist, but an individualist. 
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He rejects the value of all superimposed ideas and ideals, whether moral, 
scientific, or artistic : he recognises solely and simply the value of the 
individual, of the single person. A life in ideas or ideals is no life, according 
to Ibsen. Truly alive is only the individual with his entirely individual 
actions, thoughts, and sensations. An idea or an ideal Is a thing imper- 
sonal, to which the individual subjects himself, even when nis own parti- 
cular sensations* thoughts or wishes struggle against it. Therefore ideal 
and life are opposed to each other, that is, the ideal xs airectly hostile to 
life, just as, on the contrary, life, true, indi\idi7 1 , personal life loads to the 
abolition of all ideals. If individual life alone is justilied, and is conse- 
quently truth, then every ideal, being hostile to h’fe, is unjustified, and conse- 
quently a lie. Therefore Ibsen, in bis drama, The Wild Diick, makes the 
physician Belling say that instead of the word ideals it wou’d bo better to 
use the jdain expression hes. 

If in the main Ibsen’s individualism coiresjionds to that of Nietzsche, 
yet it does not entirelj^ coincide with it, but diverges from it in an essential 
point, namely, in the fact that Ibsen adds to the individual wants of a 
human being, comjiletion in the person of a being of the opposite sex adapted 
to his or her individuality. Whilst to the arbitrariness and caprice 
of Nietzsche’s devilish superman no limits whatever are set, Ibsen's man of 
individual feelings is most intimately connected with the woman fitted to 
his individuality, and vice versa. The greatest crime, nay, the one “unpar- 
donable sin,” in Ibsen’s sense, whicii a man can commit against himself 
and against the woman belonging to him is, for the sake of some ideal, bo it 
an artistic, a scientific, a social, or a religious one, to reject the woman who 
forms the complement of his individuality, or to sacrifice to such an ideal 
the wife and child he already has. Ibsen’s individualism, too, is directed 
against all ideals, but it finds a limitation in the relations to wife and child, 
relations in which, after all, a foundation may be found for the further 
development of human feelings. 

In his Epilogue, When We Dead Awaken, Ibsen draws the final 

conclusion, and declares all life in ideas, also in the province of art, to be 
not life but death. The artist striving after the ideal renounces the warm, 
pulsating, true and individual life, and is therefore in reality one of the 

dead.” Eubek the sculptor, too, is under the sway of such an ideal and 

thus loses his true life. He desires to give bodily shape to an entirely 
abstract Christian dogmatic conception, to the resurrection. For this 

purpose he takes as a model a young woman who loves him inexpressibly 
and whom he succeeds in imbuing with his ideal to such an extent that she 
feels herself entirely identified with his creation and calls the work of art he 
produces her own child. Here we have to deal with the transference of the 
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entire mental attitude of one person to another, to such an extent that the 
deeper nature of the other is forced back and suppressed. The deeper 
nature of Irene consisted in her true womanly impulse towards life and 
love. It was not the artist, but the man, whom she loved with unquench- 
able passion. But so greatly had the ‘"poet,” who utilises his art to turn 
reality into illusion, so greatly had the artist, who causes glowing life to 
pale into an idea, to take the rigid shape of a stone image, transformed 
Irene’s deepest nature, that she would have killed him if, when she stood 
to him in all her naked beauty, instead of merely contemplating her as an 
artist, he had looked upon, or touched, her with a man’s sensuous desire. 

Eubek was possessed by the superstition that he would not produce 
an ideal work of art, if he clasped in his arms the woman whose naked 
l)oauty artistically inspired him. So he left untouched the being whom 
alone he loved, whose possession was the goal of all the strong desire of his 
senses. He renounced his real, his true, and warm life, and turned it into 
a cold, marble, ghostly image. Feature by feature he could reproduce in the 
statue this woman glowing with life and love. Now he had produced the 
bodily shape of her whom he loved in cold wot clay and then in marble. 
Now ho possessed a cold, lifeless stone, his petrified ideal ; but his true life, 
the woman towards whom all his hot blood pulsed, was lost to him. So 
completely had he entered into the idea that for him Irene should be only 
an ideal model for his work of art that he thought ho had done with her 
wlien the work of art was essentially completed. The life they had lived 
together so far, he therefore looked upon merely as an episode, and in- 
voluntarily this word came to his lips when he thanked Irene for her 
devoted assistance. 

The word episode showed Irene how completely Eubek was mono- 
polised by his artistic ideas and ideals, how little she was to him as a 
wo7nan, as a living reality, in comparison with these ideas and ideals, and 
this it was that drove her from him. Indignantly she tore herself away 
and plunged deep into the whirlpool of sensuous pleasures. In variety 
theatres she exposed her nakedness, not to the eyes of artists, but to the 
eager eyes of voluptuaries. If, as a womcb^i, she had been unable to make 
any impression on the man she loved, she would now turn the heads of 
innumerable men, even to madness, to suicide. That was sweet revenge, 
and often she would have liked to laugh to herself at the comical contrast in 
her life that now she could exert her womanly power so strongly and over so 
many, whereas formerly she could not rouse the one ideal dreamer and poet 
out of his equanimity. But laughter died within her, because her inmost 
being was destroyed. All her sensuous enjoyments could not deceive her 
as to the emptiness in her heart, for her life was bound up with that of the 
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one man, whom she could leave, it is true, but whom she could not for^jct. 
Just as she had maddened others, because, attracted by only one man, slie 
had spurned them all, so she herself falls a prey tc insanity from which she 
is but slowly recovering when Eubek again meets her. 

He, too, no longer finds satisfaction in his life and O' .supations. With 
Irene not only the Muse, his inspiration, abandoned him, but also tlie 
woman who had been infinitely dearer to him than lie would confess even 
to himself. At first he thought, indeed, that he could easily find a substi- 
tute. He gained possession of a statelv house ir town and a villa on the 
Taunitz Lake, and besides won for a wife the lively and cheerful little Maya 
who, however, had not the least natural turii for th3 H^eal in art. Only too 
soon did ho recognise liis mistake, and now he was condemned to pnss long, 
desolate years by the side of a woman incapable of sharing liis enthusiasm 
for the ideal or of being to him a beloved wife. Irene alone had the key 
to the tiny casket in his breast in which slumbered all his artistic dreams : 
Irene, too, was the only woman \,hom he, as a man, desired to possess, who 
was the complement of his tru^e life. And hence it is so natural that, on 
meeting, Irene and Eubek immediately talk to each other as if all that had 
passed since their separation were of no significance. In thought, both had 
stretched out their arms to each other across time and space to embrace 
each in the person of the other his own true warm life ; for love melts into 
one ; where the beloved one is not, there is not life. 

But Eubek tries in vain once more to rouse in her an enthusiasm for 
his artistic ideals ; she no longer possesses the key to the tiny casket filled 
with ideal dreams and will not possess it : she hates the artist, the “poet,” 
w^ho had poetised her real life away, yet she exults and declares herself 
freed from the nightmare of insanity, when Eubek speaks of his repentance, 
of his repentance at having despised and spurned the real bloom of life for 
the sake of an ideal illusion. She was “dead” when her part was merely 
that of a Muse of Art, “dead” when with an empty heart she gave 
herself to men she did not love ; but with exultation she welcomes life in 
this glorious world, now that her beloved offers himself for the first time 
as a man, now that “the dead awaken,” awaken to real life and to the 
happiness of love. And, in Ibsen’s opinion, Eubek too was dead, confined in 
a cavern together with cold wet clay an<l cold hard marble, killing in his 
heart “the happiness of life, of love” by spectral, empty ideas. Ibsen makes 
him say : 

“Yes, is not life in sunshine and in beauty a hundred times better 
worth while than to hang about to the end of your days in a raw, damp 
hole, and wear yourself out in a perpetual struggle with lumps of clay and 
blocks of stone ?” 

2 
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Eubok was dead, when in Irene, the woman glowing with love, he saw 
only an idea, an artistic ideal. He was dead when he spent his time by 
the side of a being, Maya, for whom he felt no love. He wants to awake to 
life and not merely to play and play, as they used to do during the beautiful 
evenings by the Taunitz Lake, but he wants to live really for once, though 
it be but for once, in the rapture and ecstasy of love, with his own being’s 
other half. But here also the fatal influence of an ideal point of view makes 
itself felt, hero also both rise too high in the intoxication of their rapture, 
for, instead of building up a secure happiness in the valley, they climb 
upwards, in spite of threatening mountain mist and snow-storm, to be 
crushed by the avalanche and hurled into the abyss. 

“Professor Eubek. 

( throwing his arms violently around her ) Then let two of the dead--^ 
us two — for once live life to its uttermost — before wo go down to our 
graves again ! 

Irene. 

( with a shriek ) Arnold ! 

Professor Eubok. 

But not hero in half darkness ! Not here with this hideous dank 
shroud flapping around us — 

Irene. 

( carried away by passion ) No, no— up in the light, and in all the 
glittering glory ! Up to the Peak of Promise ! 

Professor Eubok. 

There we will hold our marriage-feast. Irene — oh, my beloved ! 

Irene. 

( proudly ) The sun may freely look on us, Arnold. 

Professor Eubek. 

All the powers of light may freely look on us — and all the powers of 
darkness too. ( Seizes her hand ) Will you then follow me, oh my grace-given 
bride ? 

Irene. 

{ as though transfigured ) I follow you, freely and gladly, my lord and 
master ! 

Professor Eubek. 

( drawing her along with him ) We must first pass through the mists, 
Irene, and then — 

Irene. 

Yes, through all the mists, and then right up to the summit of the 
tower that shines in the sunrise. 
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( The mist-clouds close in over the scene — Professor Rubek and Irene, 
hand in hand, climb up over the snow-field :o the right and soon disappear 
among the lower clouds. Keen storm-gusts lurtle and whistle through 
the air. . . . Suddenly a sound like thunder is heard from high up on the 
snow-field, which glides and whirls downwards with rushing speed. 
Professor Rubek and Irene can be dimly discerned as they are whirled 
along with the masses of snow and buried in ^hem. )” 

In contrast to these two people wavering between a true impulse of 
life and idealism, we find the other coupio, Ulfheim and Maya, far removed 
from all ideal endeavour, solely and simply bent upon enjoying to the full 
the true and real life, on draining the cup of existence to the dregs. In 
this desire for life and love they soon find, and hold to, each other. 

With the most subtle intention the two women closely connected with 
the idealistic dreamer Rubek are called Maya and Irene, in conformity with 
their opposite characters, Maya moans the fertile, the rnotherl/, the produc- 
tive woman, but also, according to the Hindu idealistic conception, the varied, 
deceptive material world etfticlng to restless desire and consuming passion, 
to conflict and discord, to the idealist merely emj)ty delusion, but to the indi- 
vidualist ultimate reality and truth. It is the veil of Maya which, according 
to the idealistic conception, hides from men the truth that the too ardent 
pursuit of earthly happiness is but an error, that all the good things of this 
world are incapable of appeasing the hearths deepest desire which really aims 
at an infinite good. 

Irene, on the other hand, the Greek word, means peace, compromise, 
harmony, the association of a plurality of individuals into the ideal bond of 
a higher unity, the essence of the ideal itself. The individual, ruled by the 
ideal of a higher life and full of longing to be absorbed in it, is inclined to 
renounce his individual contrasts and peculiarities and , instead of preserving 
liis peculiarity in a struggle with neighbouring individuals, would rather 
peacefully combine with them to produce a higher whole. But in peace the 
individualist sees death, and in the renunciation of his individual peculiarities, 
appetites, and inclinations the destruction of his individual existence. In his 
participation in the higher whole the individualist does not see the greatest 
advantage to, but the loss of, his real life. Peace is possible ..only under law- 
ful conditions, where each single person adapts himself to others according to 
these laws. But this friendly adaptation in favour of a higher, ideal whole 
is death to the individualist. Accordingly Ibsen writes to George Brandos, 
“The State is the curse of the individual,*’ the State with its legal, peaceful 
order. Therefore Irene, the ideal peace that brings death, is the name given 
to the woman who serves the idealistic dreamer, “artist,” and poet, as 
Muse. 
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Maya, on the contrary, the representative of the individualistic world of 
the senses, which entices to desire, conflict, and discord, allies herself with 
Ulfheim, the bear-hunter, the enemy to all idealistic illusion, who can only 
conceive of life as a continual chase, a ceaseless conflict, the wilder the better. 
He never feels more alive than when he can use his knife, when he can assert 
his individual existence in opposing and destroying a dangerous antagonist, 
“There's not a bit of the artist about him.” ¥or, in Ibsen's opinion, to be 
an artist is equivalent to seeking a dead peace in the ideal, to transforming the 
real, individual life into an ideal, aesthetic illusion. But to be a man is to 
be a fighter, continually to assert one's individual existence in conflict with 
bears or with men. Indeed the poet, too, the artist in general, has to master 
the object before him. Professor Eubek “struggles wdth his marble blocks,” 
and Ulfheim “struggles with tense and quivering beai’-sinews.” “And we 
both of us win the fight in the end — subdue and master our material,” says 
the bear-killer. But the mastering of the lifeless material of marble blocks 
remains after all a poor substitute for tbe mastering of living material. Accor- 
ding to the individualistic or anarchistic view, a trup consciousness of one's own 
life can only be acquired by the suppression and destruction of another life. 
And the fuller, the stronger, the more self-conscious is the life of the other 
individual, the sweeter will it be to trample it underfoot. Therefore Nietzsche 
calls cruelty the fundamental instinct and the primal impulse of the 
“masters,” their “great joy and delight.” But lifeless marble cannot how 
it is “mastered.” 

According to the idealistic conception, it is Satan who leads one away 
from the true, ideal life in God and from peace of mind to the violent, cease- 
less conflict of the passions in the alluring, seductive material world, to the 
death of the soul. According to the individualistic view, on the contrary, life 
in the ideal is no life, ))ut death. Satan, who turns man away from God, 
from the empty, life-destroying ideal, is therefore man's real benefactor and 
real friend. Therefore Nietzsche calls “God our oldest lie'' and contrariwise 
the father of lies, Satan, the “oldest friend of knowledge,” that is, of the 
knowledge of the true value of individual life. Thus it is the idealistic 
dreamer Eubek who is the real tempter, the real liar. Satan spoke the truth, 
in Ibsen’s opinion : the kingdoms of the world and their glory are real life 
to the individual, but by his idealistic dreams Eubek only allures to high and 
desert plains of ice and snow where all life grows torpid and perishes. Com- 
pare the following passages : 

“Maya 

But do you remember what you promised the day we came to an 
understanding on — on that difficult subject . . . • You said you would take me 
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up to a high mountain and show me all the glory of the world , . . And all 
that glory should be mine, you said/' 

Again : 

“Irene 

I fell down at your feet and served you, Arnold !" 

Again : 

“Professor Buboh. 

Did I not promise to take you up witJi me to a high mountain and sliow 
you all the glory of the world ?" 

Again : 

“Irene 

( smiles as though lost in recollection ) I once saw a marvellously 
lovely sunrise. 

Professor Buhek. 

Did you ? Where was that ? 

Irene. 

High, high up on a dizisy mountain-top. You beguiled mo up tliore 
by promising that I should see all the glory of the world if only I — 

Professor Bubek. 

If only you — ? Well ? 

Irene. 

I did as you told mo — went with you up to the heights. And tlioro 
I fell upon my knees, and worshipped you, and served you. ( Is silent for a 
moment ; then says softly ) Then I saw tlio sunrise." 

Ibsen’s significance for our time is much greater tlian is commonly 
assumed. Conflict is the father of all things, says Heraclitus. And it is 
the old conflict between the antisophic, sophistic, or individualistic view of 
life and the truly philosophic or idealistic view which once more flames up, 
and from wiiich truth is to arise again rejuvenated. Ibsen is one of the 
greatest leaders of individualism. 



THE PHILOSOPHY AND TECHNIQUE OE SATYAGRAIIA 


Nirmal Kumar Bose 

William James was not only a great psychologist but he was also a great 
man. He loved mankind and hated war. But he also knew that war had 
certain merits : it developed the sense of responsibility and discipline, com- 
radeship and courage as hardly anything else could. But he recognised that 
the advantages of war wore more than offset by the sufferings and degra- 
dations which came inevitably in its train. So he tried to find some “moral 
equivalent of war’’ which would influence human character beneficially in the 
same way as war, but for which we would not have to pay as dearly as in 
the case of war. The phrase quoted above was probably of William James’s 
coinage, and in an essay written many years ago, he suggested that instead 
of making war itself tabu, we should rather change its direction. Instead 
of allowing men to waste their lives in fighting against one another, wo 
should rather train them to battle with the forces of nature so that human 
life may be made richer and happier. 

William James died four years before the great European War, in 
which America later on joined to take her due share. It w^as proof that the 
lesson of the great psychologist had fallen upon stony ground even in his 
own country. It would certainly have been very good if all human beings 
had taken his lesson to heart, but unfortunately they did not do so. And 
one of the principal reasons of the failure was that the proposed “equivalent” 
did not in any way help to solve the quarrels and antagonisms of mankind 
where they actually existed. If all men had already possessed the sense of 
human brotherhood, if they had realized from the start that it was in the 
welfare of the whole that the welfare of each part also lay, then they miglit 
have turned their energy to a better purpose than wasting it in war. But 
wlien that sense itself was lacking, when groups of men rather hoped to hold 
for themselves all the good things of the earth with the aid of the sw'ord, 
when selfishness was burning fiercely within, the highly moral lesson of 
William James sounded more like an utopian’s dream than any ideal capable 
of practical realization. 

It is just here that the method of non-violent non-co-operation steps 
in as a really effective substitute of w^ar. It does not propose to do away 
with war, it does not charm men away from the reality of worldly conflicts ; 
but it raises the quality of those very conflicts by bringing into operation a 
spirit of love and a sense of human brotherhood. Satyagraha is not a 
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substitute for war ; it is war itself shorn of many of its ugly features and 
guided by a purpose far nobler than what we generally associate with 
destruction. It is itself an intensely heroic and chivalrous form of war. 

The first article of faith with the Satyagrahi is the need of recognising 
and of loving all mankind as one. The Satyagrahi also holds that love is 
never consistent with exploitation in any shape oi form. Exclusive posse- 
ssion can never go together with love. If we have love in us, we can only 
possess when everyone else can also possess the same thing if he needs it. 
Ill accordance with this fundamental belief, the Satyagrahi holds that when- 
ever there is a conflict of interests in human society, there must be some- 
thing wrong somewhere. And if we can look into the situation with 
patience enough, a way can surely be found to restore the sense of human 
unity, and, at the same time, to serve the best interests of humanity taken 
as a whole. It will be a way illumined by love and one in which there 
would be no room for exploitation of any human being. 

The Satyagrahi also believes that such a solution can be best arrived 
at if ho himself and his adversary can somehow put their heads together. 
But the adversary can hardly Tie made to realize the injustice of his position 
by mere talking and argumentation. If we shoot him dead or cow him 
down by violence, it does not help the cause very much. Fear demoralizes 
and raises fresh barriers to better understanding in the hearts of men in 
authority today. Pride and self-defence stiffen their back, and make them 
less amenable to reason, justice and fair play. The Satyagrahi has therefore 
to devise some means of dealing with them efl^ectively ; and it is through 
self- suffering that he proposes to do so. 

Let us explain what the Satyagrahi exactly understands by self- 
suffering. It has already been said that the first law of the Satyagrahi is 
tholaw of love. The second law, which follows from love, is that the way 
to the adversary's head is not through the head, but through the heart. He 
believes that it is only through suffering, voluntarily and cheerfully endured, 
that the way can be opened to bettor understanding and a due recognition, 
on the part of the adversary, of the injustice of his own position. The Satya- 
grahi knows that all systems of exploitation thrive in the world because 
both the exploiter and the exploited co-operate in their maintenance. The 
exploited do so through fear, but they co-operate with the exploiters all the 
same. It is just here that the Satyagrahi sees his best opportunity of 
voluntary suffering. He tries to wreck the system of exploitation by 
refusing to co-operate with it, and thus draws upon his devoted head all the 
repression his adversary is capable of administering. If he stands unmoved 
through the shower of repression, his sufferings heroically endured are likely 
to touch the heart of the oppressor and thus pave the way for mutual 
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discussion and a joint effort to build up a social system without the injus- 
tices of the present. It may also happen that the Satyagrahi fails to touch 
the heart of the exploiter with all his suffering. But even then his endea- 
vours need not go in vain. For continued non-co-operation will bring about the 
downfall of any system, whether the Satyagrahi eventually succeeds in gaining 
the goodwill and co-operation of the exploiter or not. No system can endure 
with non-co-operation all the while cutting away the ground from under it. 

The suffering which the Satyagrahi voluntarily endures must not be 
endured mechanically. All through the struggle it must be illumined by a 
sense of human love. If that love does not remain steady but grows dim, 
then there is surely something wrong with the Satyagrahi in his intellectual 
side. Only when love grows and the conviction also grows that all mankind 
is after all one, can one be sure that one is on the right path. For the faith 
in the essential unity of man is not merely the starting point of Batyagraha, 
its complete intellectual and emotional realization is also the aim of the pro- 
cess. It is only when that realization is complete can the Satyagrahi claim 
that he has done his utmost for the increase of human happiness. Kesistance 
shorn of love only degrades, and love shorn of unclerstanding never succeeds 
in elevating mankind. 

One may, however, object that the path of resistance thus chalked out 
is an endless one, and requires almost superhuman patience for its due 
performance. Why should wo waste our efforts in redeeming those who 
exploit mankind, they who have very little of the better stuff of humanity 
loft in them ? May we not then use the minimum amount of violence, just 
enough to capture the State, and then build up a better humanity through 
better education ? Once we have the State within our grasp, we can train 
people up in unselfishness and also place legal and constitutional checks 
upon the exercise of selfishness. Gandhi ji agrees partly with his socialist 
critics when they argue in this way. He would say, Yes, we have to 
capture the State and that is why we are fighting for the attainment of 
Swaraj in India. But the process by which we can wrest authority from 
those in power need not be one of violence. Non-violence is more than 
enough for that purpose. And in that process of non-violent non-co- 
operation, we start to educate ourselves as well as our opponents in unselfish- 
ness from the very beginning. We need not have to wait until the battle is 
over. Batyagraha blesses him who uses it as well as him against whom it 
is used. It is a process of self-purification for the Satyagrahi, while it also 
stimulates the latent human qualities within his opponent's breast. The 
non-co-operating warrior thus steals a march over his brother who uses 
violence by being able to employ the educative process from the beginning 
of his fight for power. 
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But this is not; the only argument in favour of love or non-violence. 
Mahatma Gandhi also believes that one who uses the sword also perishes 
by the sword. If we have to depend not upon our rbility of self-sacrilico but 
upon external violence for the success of our cause, then one who can wield 
greater violence may claim that justice lies on his side. Success through 
violence blinds us to our own faults ; and this spirit of self-righteousness, 
devoid of the spirit of self-examination, is the g] eatest condemnation that 
Gandhi can think of against the school ot violence. Success through 
violence is no proof of Truth and ultimately leads to Untruth. So Gandhi 
holds it as a fundamental proposition that it is only through non violence 
that we should combat violence, ‘ind it is only love which can overcome 
hate. It is only a full sense of unity which can combat and ultimately 
overwhelm the selfish and sectional spirit of mankind. 

And for this purpose, he has devised a technique or an organized 
method which we shall now proceed to describe in some detail. 

It has already been said tliat the road of the Satyagrald lies through 
suffering voluntarily endured. But the most important thing about it is 
that the suffering should *come in a progressive manner, just as our non- 
co-operation should also be progressive in character. “The secret of non- 
violence and non-co-operation lies in our realising that it is through suffering 
that we are to attain our goal. What is the renunciation of titles, councils, 
law-courts and schools but a measui’e ( very slight indeed ) of suffering ? 
That preliminary renunciation is a prelude to the larger suffering, tlie 
hardships of gaol life and even the final consummation on the gallows, if 
need be. The more we suffer, and the more of us suffer, the nearer we are 
to our cherished goal.”^ A Congress worker once asked Gandhiji how 
long he could continue on starvation allowance. Gandhiji promptly replied, 
“Till death even as a soldier fights till he is victorious or, which is the same 
thing, drops down dead.’’2 Por the Satyagrahi personally, there is no time 
limit nor is there any limit to his capacity of suffering.^ 

But Gandhiji never prescribes the same dose for the masses as he 
prescribes for the professional Satyagrahi. As a practical leader of men ho 
recognizes that “suffering has its well-defined limits. Suffering can be both 
wise and unwise, and, when the limit is reached, to prolong it would bo not 
unwise, but the height of folly. He never engages the masses in a pro- 
gramme which is likely to bring about defeat and demoralization. He pres- 
cribes for them a step which is just beyond their reach. And in order to 

1. Voung India, 29. 9. 21. 

2. Y, I. 24. 7. 24. 

8. Y. I. 19. 2. 25. 

4. Y. I. 12. 8. 81. 
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attain their immediate objective, the masses have to exercise their limbs not 
to the breaking point, but sufficiently to create in them a sense of self- 
confidence and leave them stronger to carry on their further struggle. When- 
ever there is a chance of demoralization, Gandhiji orders a retreat, and ho 
has never been ashamed of doing so as often as the situation has demanded. 
Even as early as 1920, he said that he was not going to take a single step 
in non-co-operation unless he was satisfied that the country was ready for it. ^ 

But behind the moderation of a great leader, there is always the 
intention to lead the whole nation until it is ready to die like one man, if 
necessary, for the benefit of humanity. “Just as the cult of patriotism 
teaches us that the individual has to die for the village, the village for the 
district, the district for the province and the province for the country, even 
so a country has to be free in order that it may die, if necessary, for the 
benefit of the world. My love therefore of nationalism or my idea of 
nationalism is that my country may die so that the human races may live.”2 
Only, the path to that lies through successive stages. 

Many have complained that Gandhiji is no revolutionary but a 
reformist. Perhaps they are wrong. For a ‘reformist marches from one 
advantage to another, from one morsel of food snatched from the enemy 
power anyhow to a second one. But Gandhiji leads men not from one small 
gain to another, but from one danger to a still greater one, from one sacrifice 
to yet another which calls forth greater courage, greater forbearance and a 
greater faith in the brotherhood of man. There is, of course, a gain ; but 
the gain is more often subjective than objective in quality. Gandhiji is 
prepared to rest on his oars, but he is never prepared to lay them down 
until he is satisfied that the nation now rests with death as its pillow.^ 
For that is the final test of whether the nation has become worthy of 
enjoying the good things of life or not. What more can a revolutionary 
demand, for he also leads men through the portals of death to final victory ? 
Gandhiji once said in this connection, “Some have called me the greatest 
revolutionary of my time. It may be false but I believe myself to bo 
a revolutionary, a non-violent revolutionary. My means are non-co-operation.*’^ 
“I have concerned myself principally with the conservation of the means 
and their progressive use.”^ 

This then is the first law of the practice of Satyagraha. It is this 

1. Y. I. 18.8.20. ~~~ 

2. Gandhiji in Indian Villages, by Mabadev Desai, p. 170. 

3. Indian Home Buie, p. 101. 

4. Y. I. 26.11.31. 

5. Correspondence with Pandit Jawaharlal published in the Amrita Bazar PatriJca 
of 17. 9. 33. 
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that non-co-operatioa must start with little things calculated to force the 
masses to brave dangers of a mild type and to dev:iop in them a certain 
measure of courage and self-sacrifice. But the Satyagrahi must so advance 
that ultimately the masses face the fear of death without losing courage and 
without bitterness in their heart. It is then alone that the goods for 
which thev are fighting will come within their grasp. 

Another important feature of the Satyagrahi’s code is that in 
putting forward any legitimate demand, he always tries to make it the 
irreducible minimum.l The Satyagrahi personaliv must be entirely satis- 
fied about the justice of his cl-^ims ; hut even after that, he must keep it as 
small as possible. Perhaps if he hold forth a larger demand, his adversary 
might be frightened into yielding smaller concessions. But that is not the 
way of the Satyagrahi. He refuses to stampede his opponents into surrender. 
He expects even them to recognize the justice of his claims, and incidentally 
he also tlius enlists world-opinion in his own favour. Then, is also an 
additional advantage. When the demands are high, even when they are 
just, partial concessions bf the adversary are likely to create divisions 
within his own rank. But if the demands are low, and consistent with 
justice, the chances of rift in the ranks of Satyagrahis are very much 
reduced. In connection with the history of Satyagraha in South Africa, 
Gandhi ji said, “In a pure fight, the fighkrs would never go beyond the 
objective wlien the fight began, even if they received an accession to their 
strength in course of the fighting and, on the other hand, they could not 
give up tlieii objective, if they found their strength dwindling away. ”2 

In this connection Gandhiji also sounded a note of warning ; his 
words are woi thy of being quoted in full. In 1922, wlien everyone was 
anxiously expecting him to launch the campaign of lion-payment of taxes, 
he said, “We must not resort to non-payment because of the possibility of 
a ready response. The readiness is a fatal temptation. Such non-payment 
will not be civil or non-violent, but it will be criminal and fraught wdth the 
greatest possibility of violence. Not until the peasantry is trained to under- 
stand the reason and the virtue of civil non-payment and is prepared to look 
with calm resignation upon the confiscation of their holdings and the 
forced sale of their cattle and other belongings, may they be advised to 
withhold payment of taxes’*. ^ “There need be no mistake about our goal. 
The masses are our sheet-anchor. We shall continue patiently to educate 
them politically till they are ready for safe action. As soon as we feel 
reasonably confident of non-violence continuing among them in spite of 


1. Y. I, 2.4.25. 

2. History of Satyagraha in Smith Africa, p. 412, 
8. F. /. 26.1.22. 
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provoking eyecutions, we shall certainly call upon the sepoy to lay down 
his arms and the peasantry to suspend payment of taxes'".^ 

The fourth rule for the Satyagrahi is that he should always be 
prepared to come to terms with his adversary. “He does not let slip a 
single opportunity for settlement, and he does not mind if anyone therefore 
looks upon him as timid. The man who has faith in him and the strength 
which follows from faith, does not care if he is looked down upon by others. 
He relies solely upon his internal strength. He is therefore courteous to all, 
and thus cultivates and enlists world opinion in favour of his own cause. 

“A Satyagrahi bids good-bye to fear. He is therefore never afraid of 
trusting his opponent. Even if the opponent plays him false twenty times, 
tlio Satyagrahi is ready to trust him the twenty-first time, for an implicit 
trust in human nature is the very essence of his creed/'^ 

Behind his non-co-operation there is always the desire to co-operate on 
tlio slightest pretext even with the worst of enemies.^ But he never 
Burrendors his fundamentals. “Having fixed one’s minimum, from which 
one may not recede, one may stoop to conquer ''the whole world. Not 
tliat lie has never been let down. “It is true that I have often been let 
down. Many have deceived me and many have been found wanting. But 
I do not repent of my association with them. For I know how to non- 
co-oporate, as I know how to co-operate. The most practical, the most 
dignified way of going on in the world is to take people at their word, when 
you have no positive reason to the contrary.”^ 

Thus Gandhiji exercises his faith in human nature. And he has 
successfully conquered by this means some who formerly considered him 
as tlieir enemy. But quite apart from the moral aspect of it, this method 
has also a very great strategical importance in civil disobedience. By 
always being prepared to come to terms with the onomy, one can easily 
sliift the blame of precipitating a conflict upon one’s adversary when there 
is a breakdown of negotiations. Gandhiji advises that we should always 
try to place the adversary in the wrong ; and it is through this readiness to 
compromise that he successfully does so. In any conflict, the value of this 
strategical move cannot be gainsaid. 

Wo have already said that Satyagraha is a moral form of war. That 
also implies that Satyagraha cannot be maintained at a high pitch for an 

1. Y. 1. 9. 3. 21. “ 

2. ... South Africa, p. 442, 

8. ... South Africa, p. 246. 

4. r. J. 4.6.25. 

5. Y. L 2,4.25. 

6. r. J. 26.12.24. 
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indefinite length of time. It has to be alternated with peace-time activity 
calculated to develop those particular qualitius which are useful in periods 
of intensive non-co-operation. For this, there car hardly be anything better 
than constructive work, intelligently carried out, along lines often suggested 
by Gandhiji after the campaigns of 1921 and 1981. These activities serve 
to consolidate the masses, create trust between them and their leaders, 
train them into habits of courage, and endurance, in such a manner that 
Gandhiji once compared them to what drilling etc, does for an army 
meant for war in the ordinary sense. 

A short while before the Salt Movement of 1930, ho wrote, “I know 
that many have refused to see any connection Let .vcen the constructive pro- 
gramme and civil disobedience. Constructive programme is not essential for 
local civil disobedience for specific relief as in the case of Bixrdoli. Tangible 
common grievance restricted to a particular locality is enough. But for sucli 
an indefinable thing as Swaraj people must have previous training in doing 
things of all-India interest. Such work must throw together the people 
and their leaders whom they would trust implicitly. Trust begotten in the 
pursuit of continuous constructive work becomes a tremendous asset at the 
critical moment. Constructive work therefore is for a non-violent army what 
drilling etc. is for an army designed for bloody warfare. Individual civil 
disobedience among an unprepared people and by leaders not knowm to or 
trusted by them is of no avail, and mass civil disobedience is an impossibility. 
The more therefore the progress of the constructive programme, tlie greater 
is the chance for civil disobedience. 

After the Non-co-operation Movement subsided, Gandhiji said in 1926, 
“Hasty non-co-operation can only lead to harm. Individuals must cultivate 
the spirit of service, renunciation, ti’uth, non-violence, self-restraint, patience, 
etc. They must engage in constructive work in order to develop those quali- 
ties. *’2 “The pilgrimage to Swaraj is a painful climb. It requires attention 
to details. It means vast organising ability, it means penetration into the 
villages solely for the service of the villagers. In other w^ords, it means 
national education, i.e., education of the masses. It will not spring like the 
magician's mango. It will grow almost unperceived like the banyan tree. A 
bloody revolution will never perform the trick. Haste here is most certainly 
waste. 

In his History of Satyagraha in South Africa, Gandhiji said something 
about the connection between newspapers and Satyagraha which deserves 
careful attention. “I believe that a struggle which chiefly relies upon internal 

1. r.I. 9.1.30. 

2. F.J. 8.1.25. 

S. r.I. 21.6.25. 
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strength cannot be wholly carried on without a newspaper, and it is also my 
experience that we could not perhaps have educated the local Indian commu- 
nity, nor kept Indians all over the world in touch with the course of events 
in South Africa in any other way, with the same ease and success as 
through Indian Opinion, which therefore was certainly a most useful and 
potent weapon in our struggle. 

“As the community was transformed in course of and as a result of the 
struggle, so was Indian Opinion,**'^ 

In spite of having given so much careful and detailed instruction to his 
followers, Gandhiji always advises us not to precipitate campaign where 
it can be avoided. His final instruction to all non-co-operators is as 
follows : 

“Since Satyagraha is one of the most powerful methods of direct action, 
a Batyagrahi exhausts all other moans before he resorts to Satyagraha, He 
will therefore constantly and continually approach the constituted authority, 
he wdll appeal to public opinion, educate public opinion, state his case calmly 
and coolly before everybody who wants to lisiten* to him, and only after he 
has exhausted all these avenues will he resort to Satyagraha. But when he 
has found the impelling call of the inner voice within him and launches out 
upon Satyagraha lie has burnt his boats and there is no receding.*’- 


1 South Africa, p. 221. 

2. Y,L 20.10.27. 



ON THE WAY TO J\PAN ' 


Eabinclranath Taj^ore 

T 

Whenever I have startei from Bombay the ship has never delayed to 
wei^jii anchor. But in Calcutta one has to go . nd stay on hoard overniglit, 
which I don't like. To make tho mind stand still when it is on the point of 
moving is to pit one mental force against anothei. Tho narrow borderland 
between going and staying i.. the most uncomfortable shelter for the mind 

All my relations had gone back home after seeing mo on board ; my 
friends had garlanded me and taken their leave ; yet the boat did not stir. 
That is, those who should have stayed were gone, and that which should 
have moved remained stationary. 

Every leave-taking carries a pain with it, chiefly because wo have to 

• • 

relegate behind the veil of the indefinite, that which we had held definitely 
familiar in life. This emptiness finds its recompense when wo continually 
fill it with the unknown changed into the known. Moving is the only 
panacea for the pain of parting : the widening of experience consoles us for 
tho loss of the familiar. 

The cabin of a motionless steamer is a double-distilled essence of 
captivity. We forgive the narrowness of a ship's cabin only because the 
ship moves. But to keep still in a cabin when the ship is also standing 
still, is like the covering of the grave over the covering of death. 

We slept outdoors at night, but what kind of outdoors was this ? The 
serried masts of the ship made the sky look like our mythical hero Bhishma 
awaiting his death on the bed of arrows. The emptiness of space was 
nowhere, yet the definiteness of the realm of matter was lacking also. The 
lights of tho ships suggested a huge bulk without showing any distinct 
form. 

I have always thought that the day belongs to the realm of earth, and 
the night to the realm of heaven. Man is afraid, man has t.o work, man 
wants to see clearly the path that lies at his feet, hence it has been necessary 
to light such a huge lamp. The gods have no fear, their ways are secret and 
noiseless, they move in the heavenly halls carpeted with infinite darkness. 
It is in the darkness of night that the gods show themselves at our window. 

Translated by Indira Devi Cho'wdburani from Bengali. The travel -diary was 
written in 1916. 
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But when man’s workshop lights up and wants to annex even this 
realm of night, then not only does it tire men, but it tires the heavenly 
powers that bo. We began to pass examinations by keeping awake and 
burning the midniglit oil : we set out to transgress the clear and well- 
defined frontier laid down for us by sunlight, and thus started the fight 
between god and man. That the chimneys of man-made factories should 
blow and blacken the face of heaven with soot is not such a grave offence, — 
the day is man’s own, and if he chooses to blacken it, the gods will 
not complain — but when man pierces the unbroken darkness of night with 
his lights, then he trespasses on divine rights. It is as if he would trans- 
gress his own proprietary limits, and mark his boundary in the sky with 
posts of light. 

I saw huge preparations for this rebellion against the gods that 
evening on the river Ganges. Therefore the heavenly blessing of peace did 
not descend upon the weariness of man. Man wants to say : I too am like 
the gods, I do not tire. But that is a lie, and therefore he destroys the 
peace of his surroundings, and defiles even darkness. 

The day is adulterated with light ; darkness alone is perfectly pure. 
The night is like the sea, it is dark, yet free from all impurity. And 
the day is like the river, it is not dark, yet it is muddy. That evening on the 
jetty at Kidderpore, even the unfathomable darkness of the night appeared 
murky to my eyes. It seemed as if the very face of the heavens had fallen. 

I was struck by this same sense of discord at the port of Aden. There 
the sea itself is polluted by being made man’s captive. The oil floats upon 
ilic surface of the water, and even the sea is unable to destroy all traces of 
man’s I'efuse. Lying on deck that evening, when I saw even the infinite night 
defiled, I thought to myself that in days gone by, when Indra’s heaven was 
troubled by the invasion of the Titans, the divine denizens appealed for 
redress to Brahma, — but what dread deity would now deliver the gods from 
the smudgy tyranny of man ? 


II 

Our ship has put out, — “Fair blows the wind and merrily we float on”. 
In floating along two opposites are reconciled in a perfect harmony : we are 
sitting, and at the same time we are moving on. The object of motion is 
being accomplished, yet we are not obliged to put our mind to it. Therefore 
the mind sees completely whatever comes within its range of vision. It sees 
land and water and sky in one harmonious whole. 

Another advantage of this floating vision is that it draws attention, 
without compelling it. Even if we did not see, it would not matter : we 
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would not lose our way or fall into a ditch. That is why this lloating vision 
is altogether irresponsible : seeing becomes ar end in itself, hence so great, so 
full of joy. We achieve our object of arriving at the destination without 
straining at each step ; indeed, during the process we forget the end and 
enjoy the means. That is why man wantL to make beautiful oven such 
necessary things as pots and pans ; their usefulness is the symbol of his 
needs only, but their beauty is the symbol of his free delight. The usefulness 
of pots and pans proclaims that man lies needs, uheir beauty proclaims 
that he has a soul. 

Nature ai)pears before me this mornmg, dressed in an ochre river-robe 
bordered with green. Here 1 am essentially a iooker-rn. If this seer of mine 
were to express itself in language or lines, that might be literature, that 
might be art. Perhaps somebody will feel vexed and say : '‘What is it to 
me that you see these things ? It will neither appease my hunger, nor cure 
my malaria, nor help to increase the harvest of my fields.” Quito right. 
What I should see thus is nothing to you. And yet if you are really 
indilforent to the fact that I am only a seer, then the creation of art and 
literature has no meaning in tliis world. 

You may ask me, — what should we call this composition that you have 
been writing so long today ? Literature, or philosophy ? Don't let’s call it 
philosophy. In philosophy, it is the wisdom that is more important, not the 
person who talks about it. In literature it is this person who is most 
important and the truth is only a subordinate matter. This ascetic current 
that winds its way indifferently in front of the green splendour of this earth's 
courtyard, and beneath this blue sky flecked with white clouds — in all this, 
it is my seer-self that is chiefly revealed. If it were a question of writing 
geology or geography, then this self of mine would have had to stand aside. 
But one- self has an unreasoning need of the other-self, hence whenever wo 
find time we put aside geology, and seek for that self. 

In the same way, it is this seer-self of mine that floats through, not 
only natural scenery, but mental ideas. There, too, the spoken word is 
secondary, and the speaker of primary importance. Just as I pass along, 
gazing at the outward form-sequence of the universe, so do I pass along 
gazing with my mind's eye at the sequence of thoughts and ideas flowing 
within me. This sequence is not guided by any particular work or need. 
It is not even held together chiefly by logic ; I myself am the principal 
connecting thread. So I don't care whether my propositions will be accepted 
by others as cogent maxims on literature or not. My business is to speak 
out the unnecessary joy counted by the words ‘*I see*' in the outer universe 
and in my mental world. If I can express this feeling clearly, then all the 
other groups of ego will be glad without any reason, 

4 
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In the Upanishads, it is said there are two birds sitting on the same 
bough, one of which feeds, and the other looks on. The delight of the bird 
which looks on is the greater, because it is a pure delight, a free delight. 
There are both these birds in man himself : one bird has needs, the other 
has no needs. The bird that enjoys itself is a creator. 

SS. Toshu Maru, 

M May, 1916. 


Ill 

On thursday afternoon the pilot got down at the mouth of the harbour. 
The identity of the sea had been in evidence for some time beforehand. 
The shackles of its coast-lino had fallen away, but its earthen colour had 
not yet disappeared. It had not yet been demonstrated tJiat the sea boro 
a nearer relation to the sky tlian to tlie earth. 

Wo have several deck-passengers on the lower deck of this boat ; they 
are mostly Madrasis, and they are nearly all going to Eangoon. They are 
not at all l)adly treated by the ship’s crew, ana are quite happy. They 
were mightily glad to receive a painted paper-fan each from the ship’s 
store-room. 

Many of them are Hindus, so it is beyond liuman power to relieve 
many of the hardships endured by them in travelling, which are part 
of the divine heritage of their caste. They manage to live somehow })y 
chewing sugar-cane, and eating parched rice. What strikes one very forcibly 
is that they are cleanly on the whole, — but only within the boundary-line of 
convention ; outside that limit there is nothing to prevent their being dirty. 
After having chewed sugar-cane, it is easy enough to throw the fibres into 
the sea, but their custom has not sanctioned that small amount of trouble : 
they throw the fibres quite close to where they sit and eat, so that 
heaps of refuse are being collected all round, which they do not seem to mind 
a bit. What disgusts me most is to see their want of consideration with 
regard to spitting. Yet whenever there is a question of observing cleanliness 
according to the law, they take an uncommon lot of trouble over the 
veriest trifles. If you tighten the chain of custom, you needs must loosen 
the bonds of reason. If you constrain man from outside, by degrees he 
loses the power of restraining himself. 

There are a few Mahommedans amongst them : they are not particularly 
careful about cleanliness, but they are very particular about neatness. They 
like to keep themselves always ready, and well-dressed, with a cap well set. 
On the slightest acquaintance, or even without it, they salaam you with a 
pleasant smile on their faces. You can see that they own allegiance to an 
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outer world. To those who live only within the circle of their own caste, 
the social world outside that circle appears extreme^ shadowy. All their 
restrictions aim at strengthening the bonds of caste. It is because the 
Mahommedans are not ruled by caste, that they observe certain rules in their 
dealings with the outside world. Therefore Mahommedans have good manners. 

Good manners are the common laws which regulate one's conduct to- 
wards all other human beings. In the laws of Manu one finds rules for the 
behaviour due to one’s parents and aunts and uncles, paternal and maternal, 
the relative ^veiglit to be given to each revered elder, and how the Bi’ahmin, 
Kshattriya, Vaishya and Sudra should behave towards one another ; but there 
are no injunctions with regard to general usage between man and man. That 
is why Western India has learnt to salaam from the Mahommedans, in order 
to preserve the decencies of life with regard to persons outside the pale of 
kith- and kin-ship and caste-rules. For the laws relating to the various forms 
of Hindu salutation apply only to those within the fold of caste. 

Either extreme intimacy or extreme distance, — the vast field that exists 
in between has not yet come well within our control. In fact we deprecate 
its laws as wanting in cordiality. We forget that wo o^ve something even 
to those whom we cannot give our hearts to. We stigmatise this gift as 
artificial, but this common courtesy only seems unnatural to us because wo 
liave been brought up in tlie artificial cage ol caste. As a matter of fact, it is 
only natural for human beings to acknowledge those inside the home as one’s 
owm relatives, those immediately outside as one's community, and those 
outside even that circle as belonging to human society. The ties of the heart, 
the ties of good manners, and tlie ties of etiquette,— all throe fealties are 
inherent in liurnan nature. 


IV 

The captain had warned us that there was going to be a storm that 
evening, — the barometer was falling. But the sun had sunk to rest in a peace- 
ful sky. The velocity of the wind was higher tlian what would enable 
one to call it a balmy breeze, or justify poets in comparing it to a young 
maiden’s gait ; but the music of the waves had not yet attained the terrific 
beat of clashing cymbals — the few drum-beats it was giving did not 
even suggest a prelude to the storm. I thought to myself that, like 
the lioroscopes of men, the horoscope of the wind sometimes belies all cal- 
culations, and believed that the danger signal of the storm had been averted. 
So I gave our letters into the pilot's charge, and drawing up ray deck- 
chair, sat facing west to welcome a serene sea. 


The Hindu lawgiver 
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The rhythm of the wind began to get quicker and quicker, like the 
clamour of Hindustani durbans at the Holi'^' festival. There were no clouds 
as yet in the sky, and the milky way was shining brightly like the foam of 
the air-ocean. 

When I made my bed on deck and lay down, the wind and water had 
entered the lists for a fine tournament of capping verses ; on the one hand, 
there was a whistling series of cadenzas, and, on the other, responses in a 
gurgling tone, — but it did not strike me that the storm was the theme of 
their melo-drama. Gradually, after exchanging glances with the stars, 
my eyes closed in sleep. 

That night I dreamt I was reciting a Vedic verse about death, and 
explaining it to somebody. It was a wonderful composition like a great sob, 
and yet full of the sublime resignation of death. Waking up in the middle 
of this verse, I found that the sea and sky had become frantic. The sea 
was dancing like the dread goddess Chamunda with a lolling tongue of foam, 
and shrieks of wild laughter. 

Glancing up at the sky, I saw that the clovds had become desperate. 
The roaring of the waves was so terrible that it seemed as if even 
one's own thoughts could not bo heard. The sailors were moving about 
liurriedly hero and there witli small lanterns in their hands, — but silently. 
The signal-bell of the man at the lielm to the man at the engine was heard 
from time to time. 

I tried to go to bed and sleep. But the roaring of the wind and 
waves outside, and within me that death-chant found in my dreams, kept 
sounding all the time. My waking and sleeping seemed to be romping with 
each other in the wayM^ard manner of the storm and the waves, so that I 
couldn't make out whether I was awake or asleep. 

Up to now the usual routine on board the ship had been followed, and 
even our breakfast had not encountered any obstruction. The captain's face 
showed no sign of anxiety. Such things, he said, happened in that season : 
just as when we see signs of restlessness in youth, we say, it is but natural 
at this age. 

Inside tlio cabin one would be shaken like peas inside a rattle. Wrapped 
up in shawls and blankets, we went and sat on deck. The brunt of the 
storm came from the west, so it was not difficult to sit on the eastern deck. 
The storm grew apace. The sea had lost its blue colour, all around appeared 
blurred and pallid. As a child I had read in the Arabian Nights,^ that when 
the fisherman took off the lid of the water-pot that had come up in his net, 

A spring festival common to all India, but specially observed in the up-country, 
when high and low alike squirt liquid red powder at each other, sing suitable songs, and 
generally enjoy themselves. 
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a thick volume of smoke rolled out from it and assumed the shape of a huge 
giant. It seemed to me that somebody had taken oil the blue lid of the sea, 
and hundreds of thousands of giants were coming forth like smoke, and 
hustling one another as they rose up to the sky. 

The Japanese sailors were running to and fro, but there was always a 
pleasant smile on their lips. From their attitude il would appear that the 
sea was but teasing the ship with its loud laughter ; the doors and outlets 
of the western deck were all shut, but in spite of these obstacles the waves of 
the sea came rushing through every now and again, at which the men burst 
into peals of laughter. The captain kept telling us repeatedly, “it is a small 
storm, a very little storm.*' Once our steward came in and tried to explain 
to us by drawing on tlie table with his finger, liow the ship liad to change 
her course on account of the storm. In the meantime our shawls and 
blankets are all wet with the splashing of rain, and we are shivering with 
cold. For want of a better place I went and took shelter in tlie captain's 
room. Judging by outward signs, I couldn't make out that the captain had 
any anxiety in his mind. • • 

I couldn't sit indoors any longer, and came and sat outside again, 
wrapped in my wet shawl. But it was impossible to stay on deck. On trying 
to go down, I found the whole passage up to the staircase packed with deck- 
passengers. Making way through them w'th the greatest difficulty, I went 
and lay down in my cabin. Now body and mind felt all in a wJiirl. It seemed 
as if tlie life in me could no longer pull on witli tlie encasing body ; 
as if it was on the point of being forcibly separated from it like the butter 
from churned milk. One can bear the rolling on the deck of a steamer, but 
the rolling inside is hard indeed to bear. It is like the difference between 
walking barefooted on gravel and walking with gravel in your shoes. 

By evening the storm abated. On going upstairs I found there were 
many signs apparent of the buffetting experienced by the ship. A wall of the 
captain’s room had fallen in, and his things had all got wet. A hanging life- 
boat had been damaged. A passenger-cabin and a portion of the store-room 
on deck had collapsed. The Japanese sailors had had to do work which 
entailed risk of life. That the ship had all along been fighting for life 
was conclusively proved by one thing — the swimming-belts made of cork 
were arrayed on deck. At some juncture the captain had evidently thought it 
necessary to bring these out. But the thing which I recall to mind most 
clearly in all this storm-drama is the laughter of the Japanese sailors. 

On Saturday the sky was serene, but the trouble of the sea was not 
yet over. Strange to say, the ship had not rolled during the storm so heavily 
as afterwards. It was as if it couldn’t forgive yesterday's disturbance by any 
means, and kept swelling with sobs. My own body felt very much in the 
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same condition ; it had somehow kept up during the storm, but the day 
after it could not forget that a storm had passed over it. 

It is Sunday to-day. The colour of the water has become lighter. 
After all this time I saw a bird in the sky today. It is these birds that 
carry the message of the earth to tlie sky : the sky gives its light, the earth 
its song. The only song the sea has is that of its own waves. In its lap it 
holds many a creature, many more than the earth does, but none of them 
possess musical voices, — so the sea itself speaks for all these dumb millions. 
The sea is the sphere of dance, the earth the sphere of sound. 

We are due to reach Eangoon by four or five o'clock this afternoon. 
From Tuesday to Saturday much news has been passing to and fro on 
earth, which has remained stored up for us, — not like current coin of 
Imsiness of which daily account is being kept ; but like Government papers 
whose interest is increasing behind the scones. 
nth May, 1910. 


Wo arrived in Kangoon on the afternoon of the 5th. 

I have sometimes been requested to take notes and give reports, but all 
such piecemeal facts slip through my mental grasp and get scattered. I 
can only deal with the visible when it comes on to the stage of expression, 
after having become invisible in tlie green-room of my mind. 

It is fruitless and fatiguing for me to rusli about here and tlioro, 
trying to see things. Bo you will not get a nice traveller’s tale from me. 
1 can take my oath in a court of law^ that I came to a city called Eangoon ; 
but in that court where a still bigger oath is administered, I must perforce 
state that I never arrived in Eangoon. 

It may be that tlie city of Eangoon is not a very real thing. The 
streets are straight, broad and clean ; the liouses look spick and span ; 
Madrasis, Punjabis and Gujratis wander about in the streets, and when one 
suddenly comes across a Burmese ( man or woman ) dressed in coloured 
silks, it strikes one that they are the foreigners. As a matter of fact, as the 
bridge over the Ganges doesn’t belong to it, but seems rather to be a halter 
round its neck, so the city of Eangoon is not a Burmese city, but appears to 
bo in opposition to the whole country. 

First of all, what are the first impressions one gets of Burma wlien 
one approaches the city by the river Irrawady ? On its banks I saw huge 
factories of kerosene oil with tall chimneys raised to the sky, exactly as if 
they were lying flat on their backs and smoking Burma cheroots ! Then as 
we proceed, crowds of ships come in view, flying flags of different 
nations. Then, when we arrive at the landing place, there is no sign 
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whatever of any river-side, — the rows of piers seem to bo clinging to Burma’s 
body like so many hideous iron leeches. Then passing through Government 
olllces, courts, shops and markets, we arrived at che house of my Bengali 
friends, without catching any glimpse of the real Burma through any 
loophole. It seemed to me as if Rangoon exists on the of Burma, but 
not in the country. That is to say, this city has not risen from its soil 
like a tree, but has come floating on the current of time like foam. 

It is the same with some cities in India . The guddess of commerce is 
hard, and the lotus of beuuty tliat springs from man’s idealism does not 
bloom beneath her feet. She does not look at men, she wants only things, — 
and the machine is her own special mount. W^'en our boat was coming 
u]) the Ganges, signs of her shameless cruelty were evident on both banks of 
the river. It is because her heart know^^; no tenderness that she has been 
able so lightly to deface the lovely banks of the Ganges in Bengal. 

I consider it to be an inestimable privilege to have been born before 
the iron llood of ugliness hastened to drown both sides of the river near 
Calcutta, from Garden Reach to Hooglily. Then the landing places of the 
Ganges, like cool arms of tlie village, still used to hold the river to their 
breast in a familiar embrace ; and the factory ferry-boats still used to go 
from one landing to another, carrying each one back to his homo in the 
evening. No hard and ugly barrier had yet been built between the flow of 
the country’s heart on the one side, and the flow of this country river on the 
other. 

In those days there was nothing yet to i)revent one from seeing the 
real aspect of Bengal l ound about Calcutta. Hence, though Calcutta is a 
modern city, it had not, like a young hoil, occupied the whole of its foster- 
mother’s nest to the exclusion of everything else. But in course of time, 
the appearance of the country gradually became hidden beneath the growth 
of commercial civilization. Now Calcutta is banishing the real Bengal from 
its outskirts ; in the struggle between time and place it is the green 
loveliness of the place that was defaced by the fierce figure of time that 
spread out its iron nails and claws, and belched forth its black breath. 

Once upon a time men used to say that the goddess Lakshmit dwells 
in trade. Then they saw the goddess revealed not only in her splendour, 
but also in her beauty. Because in those days man was not yet separated 
from trade, there was a communion of spirit between the weaver and his 
loom, the smith’s hand and the smith’s hammer, the artisan and his work 


* The Indian cuckoo, which is supposed to lay its eggs in the nest of the crow, 
t Goddess of plenty and beauty. 
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of art. So the heart of man used to express itself through trade in varied 
forms of richness and beauty. How else could Lakshmi have got her lotus- 
throne 7 

But ever since the machine became its vehicle, trade has become 
godless. If one compares modern Manchester with ancient Venice, the 
difference will become apparent. In the splendour and beauty of Venice, 
man had revealed himself : in Manchester man has stultified himself on all 
sides and revealed his machine. Therefore, wherever this machine-ridden 
trade has gone, it has spread a pestilence of greed throughout the world with 
its soot and ugliness and cruelty. It has given rise to no end of struggling 
and fighting, it has polluted society with falsehood, and made the earth 
Blipj)ory with bloodshed. The goddess of plenty has changed into the 
dread goddess Kali ; her serving ladle has now become a scimitar for draw- 
ing blood, and her sweet smile has turned into wild laughter. 

Hence do I say that I saw Eangoon, but only with my eyes ; in that 
seeing there was no knowing. I have brought with me thence recollections 
of my Bengali friends’ hospitality, but haven’t succeeded in bringing away 
any gift from the hands of Burma. Or perhaps this statement is somewhat 
exaggerated. Amidst this wall of modernism, one day I found a window 
of the country slightly open. On Monday morning my friends took me to 
the famous Buddhist temple of the place. .4t last I saw something. Hitherto 
I had been surrounded by an abstraction, by a hidden something. It was 
a city, but not a particular city. What I saw now had a special appearance 
of its own. So the whole of my mind was gladdened and awake. 

In modern Bengali houses I sometimes meet very fashionable young 
ladies ; they walk quite stylishly and talk English quite fluently. But one 
misses something very real in them ; one feels that the real Bengali girl is 
lost sight of and fashion alone is being personified. If at the next moment 
you suddenly come across a simple and beautiful Bengali woman, unaffected 
and free from all trappings of fashion, you at once realize that this is no 
mirage, that like a clear and deep pool of water she bears within her a 
tremulous fullness that allays thirst, and is edged with lotus-groves. As soon 
as I entered the temple, I was struck with a similar thrill of joy ; I thought 
to myself that whatever it may be, this is not hollow, there is ever so much 
more in it than what little meets the eye. The whole city of Eangoon 
appeared small in comparison, — the great and ancient land of Brahma 
( Burma ) revealed itself within the limits of this temple. 

Firstly, from the glare of the outside world we entered into the ripened 
gloom of olden times. A broad flight of steps rose in tiers before us, covered 
witJi a canopy. On either side they were selling fruit, flowers, candles, 
and other sundry offerings of worship, the sellers being mostly Burmese 
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women. The colours of the lowers minglitig with the colours of their silk 
clothes made the shades of the temple vario{|aued like the sky s^t sunset. 
Buying and selling are not prohibited, and M'ahonimodan shop-keepers are 
displaying their miscellaneous foreign wares. Meat and iiidi are not excluded 
either, and domestic concerns, including eating, etc. are being carried on all 
around. There is no lino drawn between tlie world and the temple, they 
freely commingle with each other. Only the commotion uhat prevails in the 
market is absent here. He’-e there is no solitude, but there is privacy, no 
silence, but peace. There was a Burmese br rriskr in our party, jvho, when 
asked why tish and flesh were allowed to bo bought und sold and oaten 
on the temple steps, replied, “Buddha has proachud to us, he has told us 
whicli way lies man’s salvation, and which way lies his bondage ; but he 
never wanted to make anything good by force ; no good can be done by 
pressure from the outside, salvation lies in one’s own free will ; therefore 
there is no ritualistic tyranny in our temple or our society.” 

The steps lead to an ojien space, over whicli various temples are scatter- 
ed. In those temples thero^ is^no solemnity, but a jostling crowd of carved 
images, like a lot of childish playthings. Such strange medley is scarcely 
met with anywhere else ; it is like a nursory-rhyno, whose metro is no doubt 
the same throughout, but into which anything and everything enters at will, 
and there is no necessity of keeping to any sequence of ideas. Here genuine 
old art exists cheek-by-jowl with the cheapest and tlio flimsiest trifles. 
Those people seem to ignore the existence of such a thing as inconsequence 
of ideas. It is on a par with the wedding-processions of rich men’s sons that 
flood the streets of Calcutta with all kinds of eccentric incongruities, whoso 
object is not to adorn but to display. As a lot of children in the same room 
make noise, and take delight in it, so are the decorations, the images and 
the offerings of this temple, like a children’s party, which has sound, 
but signifies nothing. Those gold -mounted and brass-mounted spires of the 
temple are the shouting mingled with loud laughter of the Burmese children, 
rippling up to the sky. It is as if they have not yet attained tlio age of 
discretion or gravity. The gay-coloured women here attract one’s atten- 
tion most. They are like flowers blooming all over the branches of this 
country ; like ground-lilies, they cover the whole land, and. nothing else 
meets the eye. 

I am told that the men of the country are lazy and ease-loving, and 
that the work done by men in other lands is nearly all done here by women. 
At first this might seem to be a heavy burden imposed on the womenfolk, — 
but the contrary is proved by the result, for they seem to have developed more 
fully in this atmosphere of toil. Being allowed to go about is not the only 
liberty, being able to work freely is a still greater liberty for human beings ; 
5 
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nor is subjection the greatest bondage, it is narrowness of opportunity that 
makes it the worst cage of all. 

It is because the women here have been freed from this cage that they 
have gained such completeness and self-reliance. They do not apologise 
to themselves for their own existence. As they are loved for their womanly 
grace, so are they respected for their free dignity of strength. 1 first realised 
that work gives true grace to womanhood, when I saw Santhal’^" women. 
They work very hard, but as an artist gives definite shape to an image with 
hard knocks, so it is the strokes of toil that make these Santhal women’s 
figures so firm and shapely, and give such a glorious freedom to their every 
movement. The poet Keats says that truth is beauty, that is, the free 
perfection of truth is beauty. When truth is set free, it naturally finds 
expression in a beautiful form. The perfection of expression is beauty. 

( to he continued, ) 


An aboriginal tribe near West Bengal. 






T?H]3 FIFTH VEDA * 


By Ben6 Guenon 

( With a Foreioord to the Work^i of M, Bend Guenon by Mr. David Mac Tver ) 

FOREWOED 

There is a far too general impression in certain circles' that orthodox 
traditional intellectuality cannot bo seriously maintained, or cannot be 
maintained in its entirety, in the face of modern Western science ; 
in the face of what passes for science in the West, we should perhaps 
say, since a large part of this so-called science is built upon pure 
hypothesis and cannot therefore be properly classed as knowledge of 
any kind. The impression of the impotence of orthodoxy, in the face 
of its “scientific’* adversaries, corresponds no doubt to a certain reality, and 
one which traditional teaching has always foreseen : the coming of a time 
when disorder and false id<j,as .would prevail in the world ; but the truth of 
ideas is plainly unaffected by the numerical preponderance of the ignorant, 
and the impotence here is actually in man, and not in the traditional 
standpoint with which he has become unable to identify himself. The 
impression is illusory then, it is transpor^ed outside the realm of human 
contingencies, where questions of material preponderance have their place, 
into the realm of pure intellectuality where they have none, and the illusion 
where it exists, rests upon a double ignorance which the supposedly 
“scientific” outlook is designed to maintain : ignorance, first and foremost, 
of what traditional intellectuality really represents, and secondly of what is 
really represented by the modern Western mentality in. its various aspects. 
The “scientific” outlook, we say, is designed to perpetuate an ignorance of 
traditional intellectuality, in short of any intellectuality which relates its 
object to the unity of a transcendent principle ; it is by this rejection of any 
superior principle that modern science is to be distinguished from the science 
of any other age, and the civilization of the modern West from that of any 
other time or place ; it is also by this rejection, or “Liberation” as some 
like to call it, that modern science loses all real intellectual value, all 

■^Translated from the original French for the Vi$va~Bharati Quarterly by Mr. David 
Maciver, who also contributes the above Foreword. This is the second article of M. 
Guenon to be published in the Journal, the first having appeared in Vol. I, Part 111 
{ November 1986 — January 1936 ). While believing that the works of M. Gudnon should be 
better known to Indian readers than they are at present, the Editor wishes it to be clearly 
understood that the views and theories adopted in the above article or in the Foreword to 
it are entirely their authors’ and in no way commit the Founder or the Editors of tin's 
Journal to them. It is for the readers of this Journal to judge of the merit of the ideas and 
their exposition as presented by their authors — Ed. 
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possibility of synthesizing the multiplicity of facts which it studies in any 
sort of unity, and all possibility of explaining these facts except in terms of 
ever-changing hypotheses, which means all possibility of really explaining 
them at all. 

A proper understanding of the modern mentality is something which 
can only be acquired in the light of orthodox doctrine, and this for at least 
two reasons, firstly because the modern mentality only exists in virtue of its 
rejection of orthodoxy, and secondly because nothing can be thoroughly and 
profoundly understood except in the light of traditional doctrine ; it 
necessarily follows therefore that those who have deserted their traditional 
paths for the will-o’-the-wisp of Western ideas are less qualified to know 
what they iliemselves are dealing with, and what influences they are 
serving, than those who have kept themselves rigorously from contact with 
the West. 

Those who have any deep grasp of traditional doctrines can have very 
little use for modern science^ and they do not need much acquaintance with 
it to convince them of the fact ; in the East, poreover, this science is repre- 
sentative of an alien mentality with which the represoiitatives of tradition 
have normally no need to concern themselves ; those who are attached to 
modernism in one form or another are therefore apt to remain unaware that 
it is actually modern Western science which cannot for a moment be 
maintained in the face of traditional intellectuality. Perhaps for the most 
])art this does not greatly matter, for those who are attached to modernism 
would generally be incai)able of any profound attachment to tradition, either 
from a native incapacity of intellect, or else because the prejudices of the 
modern outlook have stamped them with an incurable deformity of mind. 
There may be some, how^ever, who would be able and willing to discard the 
fetters of Western “culture,” if they understood its true character ; it is to 
their attention in particular that we wish to draw the works of M, Bene 
Gu6non. 

These works liave a somewhat unique character in modern times : 
not so much because they are constantly inspired by the purest traditional 
orthodoxy, which the East has always known and never ceased to know, 
but because this pure traditional doctrine appears under a Western name, in 
a Western tongue, and in short because the author’s task has been to illumi- 
nate the chaos and disorder of the Western mind with it. To express the 
pure doctrine without distortion in terms of a mentality which is firstly so 
limited as that of the West in its essential nature, and secondly so profoundly 
deformed as the result of a long process of decay, is something which calls 
for a closer acquaintance with Western civilization than any Oriental could 
acquire in the normal course of events. The importance of M. Guenon’s works 
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to such Orientals as have suffered the influence of the West, lies precisely in 
his ability to situate the components of modern Western civilization in their 
proper place by the light of traditional doctrine, and also to situate the 
traditional civilization of the West, from which modern civilization is not 
derived by legitimate descent, in its proper pUce beside the traditional civiliza- 
tion of the East, as an aspect of that perpetual and unanimous primordial 
tradition from which all are derived. 

We have here, in fact, a traditional orthodoxy which transcends the 
forms of particular traditions, like that of Shr* Kamakrishna, but accom- 
panied by a precise and detailed knowledge of different traditions which 
Bhri Kamakrishna never possessed. 

The works of M. Ren6 Gu6non have not yet received much attention 
in India ; partly, no doubt, because they are written in French and have in 
only one instance been translated and published in English, and partly, 
perhaps, because the one translation which has appeared in English is at 
times defective, and always ver> far from reproducing the author's charac- 
teristic clearness and simplicity of style. To our knowledge these works 
have only twice been noticed in Indian periodicals: once in Triveni ( Jan. 
— Feb., 1936 ) where they formed the subject of an interesting article entitled 
“Oriental Knowledge and Occidental Research" by M. Andr6 Pr6au, 
and once in the Visva^BharaM Quarterly ( Nov.- Jan., 1935 — 193G ) where 
a chapter from one of M. Guenon's books, ‘^The Crisis of the Modern World" 
was presented in translation by Mr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, under the 
title ef “Sacred and Profane Science." 

Mr. Coomaraswamy prefaced his translation with a short introductory 
note in which he identified himself with the traditional standpoint of the 
author and declared that in his view no one writing in a modern Western 
tongue “is more significant than Rene Guenon whose task it has been 
to expound the universal metaphysical tradition that has been the 
foundation of every past culture, and which represents the indispensable 
basis for any civilization deserving to be so called." In detailing the author's 
works Mr. Coomaraswamy drew particular attention to “Man and his 
Becoming according to the Vedanta" as “probably the best account of the 
Vedanta available in any European language"; it is this book which has 
unfortunately been the victim of an inadequate English rendering. We make 
particular mention of Mr. Coomaraswamy, because his name commands an 
attention which our own does not, and also because certain recent works of 
his, which seem to have been a cause of some perplexity amongst Orientalists, 
find an almost indispensable complement in the works of M. Guenon. 

The article of M. Guenon's which is published in this same issue of the 
Vtsva-Bharati Quarterly, and to which the present writing may be regarded 
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in the nature of an Introduction, is characteristic of the author ; it was 
published last year in the August-September number of Etudes Traditionnells, 
a French periodical to which he is a regular contributor, and we have 
translated it as a particularly congent proof that the representatives of 
orthodox intellectuality who are familiar with certain of the pretended 
“conclusions"' of modern science are as much entitled and indeed obliged to 
disregard them as those who have never heard of them at all : if they concern 
themselves with such things as the so-called “law of progress," or its corol- 
laries, it can only be to reduce them to whatever vestige of legitimacy they 
may possess and to demonstrate their intellectual impossibility beyond 
these limits ; for it is not maintained that Western science is altogether 
false, but only that its legitimate field is rigorously and fatally limited to 
the realm of material phenomena, to the exclusion of all that transcends 
them : this suffices, however, to deprive it of any real intellectual interest. 

We must especially emphasize the fact that this article was originally 
destined for a public which is already familiar wdth the author’s works, and 
therefore in a position to know exactly what there is behind modern science ; 
those who lack this advantage may well have a'number of more or less 
serious objections to make, but provided it is not assumed that these cannot 
be met because they are not met here, then the article may serve its purpose ; 
we have meant it only as an introduction to the author’s works, and of these 
a very considerable part is devoted to meeting possible objections in advance, 
so much so that no one who knows them would be likely to complain of a 
deficiency in this respect. We do not wish to suggest that every possible 
objection has been met, for if the author confined liimself entirely to answer- 
ing the objections that can be foreseen, the task would probably be enough 
to absorb all his activities, to the actual exclusion of his principal aim, which 
is the presentation of orthodox doctrine ; and apart from that the number 
of possible objections to a point of doctrine is equal to the number of ways 
of misunderstanding it, and therefore indefinite. But plainly there is no 
real presumption that an objection cannot be met in the fact that it has not 
been met explicitly, and actually it will very seldom be found that an objec- 
tion has not been met by implication and in its germ, as it were, in M. 
Guenon’s works. What must never be lost sight of, in any case, is that 
where traditional doctrines are concerned one is no longer faced with “profane 
science,’’ but with “Sacred Science," which rests not upon hypotheses and 
mere probabilities, but upon absolute metaphysical certainties, and is therefore 
in a position to answer any objection whatsoever, given the occasion, and 
provided always that there is anything to be gained by doing so. 


David Maclver. 
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THE FIFTH VEDA 

Of the various peculiarly modern errors which we liave often had to 
denounce, one which sets itself most flatly in the way of any proper under- 
standing of traditional doctrines is what may bo called “historicalism,” 
which is really only a simple consequence of the “evolutionist’' mentality : it 
consists in the supposition that everything musL have started from the 
crudest and most rudimentary beginnings and subsequently have undergone a 
progressive elaboration, resulting in the appearance' of particular conceptions 
at given times, the time being always more recent in proportion as the 
conception is taken to be more elevated ; the implication is that ideas of such 
an elevated order could only be “the piodnct of an already advanced civili- 
zation," to use an expression which has become so common as often to bo 
repeated more or less mechanically even by people who are trying to react 
against this sort of mentality^ but who have only “traditionalist" intentions, 
without any kind of real traditional knowledge. This way of thinking 
must be countered with the plain statement that it is at its origin, on the 
contrary, that everything belonging to the spiritual and intellectual sphere 
is found in a state of perfection, from which it has continuously departed 
ever since, during the gradual “darkening" which necessarily accompanies 
every cyclic process of manifestation ; this fundamental law which we must 
be content to recall here without going into further developments, is 
clearly sufficient to reduce all the conclusions of what is called “historical 
criticism" to nothing. It is to be further remarked that there is a definite 
purpose behind “criticism" of this kind, which is to deny the existence and 
even the possibility of any superhuman element and to treat traditional 
doctrines themselves as purely human “thought," on exactly the same level 
as philosophy and the profane sciences ; here again no compromise of any 
sort is possible, the fact being that it is really this profane “thought" which 
is of such recent origin and which could only have appeared, we may say, 
as “the product of an already advanced degeneration," to turn the phrase 
which we quoted further back in an “anti-evolutionist" sense. 

Applying these general considerations to the Hindu tradition, it has 
to be stated, contrary to the opinion of the Orientalists, that what are called 
“Vedism," “Brahmanism," and “Hinduism" have absolutely no existence ; 
they do not exist, we mean, if they are to be understood as doctrines which 
have made their appearance and replaced one another at successive epochs, 
each of them characterized by essentially different, not to say more or less 
antagonistic conceptions, which have thus arisen one after another as the 
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outcome of mere ‘‘reflection” conceived upon the model of simple philoso- 
phical speculation. If the terms “Vedism,” “Brahmanism ” and “Hinduism” 
must be maintained, they are to be taken only as so many names for 
a single tradition ; as such all of them are quite fitting, and the most 
that could be said is that each refers more specially to a particular aspect 
of the tradition, but these different aspects are all inseparably connected 
and cannot be detached from one another in any way. This follows directly 
from the fact that, in principle, the tradition which we speak of is contained 
in its entirety in the Veda, and, consequently, that whatever is opposed to 
the Veda or falsely derived from it is excluded from this tradition, whatever 
aspect it is viewed under ; the unity and immutability of the doctrine are 
thus ensured, and this whatever the developments and adaptations which 
may bo occasioned in response to the particular needs and aptitudes of 
different ages. 

It should in fact be clearly understood that the changolessness of the 
doctrine in itself is no obstacle to any sort of developments or adaptations, 
so long as these always rest in strict accord with principles ; at the same 
time, of course, they can never constitute any sort of a “novelty,” for in 
every case it can only be a question of rendering explicit what was always 
implied in the doctrine from the very beginning, or alternatively of setting 
forth the same truths in different terms so as to make them more accessible 
to the mentality of a “darker” ago. What could at first be grasped immedi- 
ately and without difficulty in the actual principle, could no longer bo found 
there by men of later ages, apart from exceptions, so that it became 
necessary to make up for the general lack of understanding with a profusion 
of explanations and commentaries, none of which had ever before been 
needed ; further, as the capacity for direct attainment of pure knowledge 
continued to dwindle, it became necessary to open up other “ways” which 
made use of ever more contingent means and thus kept pace, so as to rectify 
it as far as possible, with the “descent” which continued from age to age as 
earthly humanity fulfilled its cycle. Hence, for its transcendent ends, one 
may say that the more the intellectual and spiritual level of humanity declined, 
the more means it received of attaining them, so that all that offered any 
possibility might still be rescued, with due allowance for conditions which 
must necessarily prevail as a result of cyclic laws. 

These are the considerations which permit a proper understanding of 
the place occupied in the Hindu tradition by what is usually given the name 
of “Tantrism,” this place being that of a body of teachings and means of 
“realization” which are more particularly suited to the conditions of the 
Kali-Yuga. It would be quite wrong therefore to regard it as a doctrine 
apart, and even more so as some sort of “system” as Westerners are only 
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tovo ready to do ; really it is rather in the nature of a “spirit/’ if the oX' 
pression be permitted, which is more or less diffused throughout the whole 
of the Hindu tradition as it stands at present, and in such a way that it 
would be almost impossible to attribute exact and clearly defined frontiers 
to it ; so when it is reflected that the start of the Kali- Yaga goes back far 
beyond what are recognized as “historical” times, it has to be granted that 
the actual origin of Tantrism, far from being as “late” as is claimed by some, 
must of necessity elude the limited means at the disposal of profane invos* 
tigation. Moreover, when we speak of its origin and make it actually 
coincide with that of the Kali-Yuga, as we do heie, this is only half true ; to 
be exact, it is only true when it is specified that what is in question is 
Tantrism as such, we moan as the expression or outward manifestation of 
something which, like all the rest of the tradition, always existed in principle 
in the Veda itself, although it was more ex}>licitly formulated and developed 
in its applications only when circumstances camo to require it. It will thus 
be seen that there is a double point of view to consider hero : on the one 
hand, Tantrism can be found in the Veda itself, because it is contained tliore 
in its principle ; but, on thq otjier hand, it cannot correctly receive a name 
as a distinct aspect of the doctrine until the moment when it is made explicit 
for the reasons which we have noted, and it is in this explicit aspect and 
this aspect only that it can be considered as peculiar to the Kali-Yuga. 

The name of Tantrism derives from the fact that the teachings which 
form its basis are set forth in treatises bearing the generic title of TantraSy 
and this name is directly bound up with the symbolism of >veaving which 
we have spoken about elsewhere, for taniray in its strict sense is the “warp” 
of a cloth ; we have pointed out that words of the same meaning are also to 
be found in other places applied to Sacred Books. These Tantras are often 
regarded as forming a “fifth Veda,” specially destined for men of the 
Kali-Yuga, and this would be altogether unjustified if they were not derived 
from the Veda, understood in its strictest sense, as an adaptation to the 
conditions of a particular epoch ; this we have already explained. It is 
essential too to grasp that the Veda, in its principal and as it were “timeless” 
state, is really one, before becoming threefold and fourfold in its expression ; 
should it then become fivefold at the present day in view of further 
developments needed for less “open” faculties of understanding, which can 
no longer work so directly in the realm of pure intellectuality, it is clear 
that this will not have any greater effect upon its primitive unity, for this 
is essentially its “perpetual” ( sanaiana ) aspect, and therefore independent 
of the special circumstances of any and every age. 

The doctrine of the Tantras then is nothing and can indeed be nothing 
but a development from certain viewpoints, and a perfectly normal one, of 

6 
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what is already contained in the Veda, for it is thus and thus alone that it 
can form an integral part of the Hindu tradition, as in fact it does. As for 
the means of realization { sadhana ) prescribed by the Tantras, by the same 
token they can be said to be legitimately derived from the Veda, for they 
are really only the application and the putting into practice of this doctrine. 
Every kind of rite, either of capital or subordinate importance, should of 
course be included amongst such means, and if they seem all the same to 
wear a certain aspect of “novelty,” when contrasted with what preceded 
them, the reason is that there was no need to conceive of these means in 
previous ages, except perhaps as mere possibilities, for people had no need of 
them then, and had others at their disposal which were more suited to their 
nature. In this there is something exactly comparable to the special develop- 
ment of a traditional science at some given time ; a development of this kind 
is just as little a spontaneous “appearance” or an “innovation,” for hero 
again it can only be a matter of applying principles, and in such principles 
every application pre-exists at least implicitly and so could at any moment be 
made explicit, if there were any reason for it ; but in actual fact such a 
reason is not to be found except in the contingent circumstances which 
characterize a particular epoch. 

Now the impossibility of practising strictly “Vedic” rites, as they wore 
“in the beginning,” follows only too plainly from the simple fact that soma, 
which plays a capital part in them, has been lost for a time beyond “histori- 
cal” reckoning ; and it must be clearly grasped that when we speak of soma here, 
it should be taken to signify a whole body of things, originally manifest and 
accessible to all, which in the course of the cycle has become hidden, at least 
from ordinary humanity. From henceforward “substitutes” for these things 
were needed, which naturally had to be found in a lower sphere than the first ; 
thus the “supports” by which the possibility of a “realization” was main- 
tained became ever more and more materialized from age to age, keeping 
pace with the downward march of cyclic manifestation ; a comparison of the 
ritual uses of wine and soma, for instance, would furnish a symbolical 
examjile of this. When we speak of “materialization,” however, it should not 
be simply taken in the very narrow sense which is commonest ; as we under- 
stand it, it may be said to start as soon as one leaves pure knowledge, which is 
also the only pure spirituality ; and the appeal to factors pertaining to sentiment 
or will, for instance, is not one of the least signs of this kind of “materializa- 
tion,” even if such factors are used in a legitimate way ; are used, that is, only 
as means, subordinated to an end which is always knowledge ; were they not 
so, indeed, one could no longer speak of “realization” at all, but only of a 
deviation, an imitation or a parody, all of them things which are rigorously 
excluded by traditional orthodoxy, whatever form or level it may take. 
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This last observation of ours is exactly applicable to Tantrism, which 
generally speaking offers more of an “active” ohan a “contemplative way,” 
or, in other words, is more associated with “power” than with knowledge ; 
and a particularly significant fact in this connection is the prominence which 
it gives to what is called the “heroic way” ( vtra-mar(ja ), The term 
vlrya which is equivalent to the Laiin virtue, at all events in the acceptation 
which it had before it was brought down to a “moral” plane by the Stoics, 
is clearly expressive, in its strict sense, of the essential and, one may say, 
“typical” quality, not of the Brahman, but ol the Kshatriya ; and the vlrn 
is distinguished from the that is to say the being who is held by the 

bonds of ordinary existence, less by effective kno.vledge than by a wilful 
affirmation of “autonomy,” which, according to the use he makes of it, may 
just as well carry him away from the end, at this stage, as lead him to it. 
The danger, in fact, is that “power” may be sought for its own sake alone, 
and so become a hindrance instead of a help, and that the individual may 
thus come to make himself his own end ; it goes without saying, how- 
ever, that this is simply deviation and abuse, which can never spring from 
anything but lack of understanding, and for this the doctrine can in no way 
be held responsible ; furthermore, what we say concerns only the “way” 
in itself, and not the aim, because, we must insist, this is the same in every 
case, and can never be anything but knowledge, for it is by knowledge and 
in knowledge only that the being truly “realizes” itself in all its possibilities. 
It is none tJie less true for that, that the means offered for attaining this 
end are stamped ; as they must inevitably be, with the special character- 
istics of the Kali-Yuga : it should be recalled, in this connection that the 
proper role of the “hero” is always and everywhere depicted as a “quest,” 
which may be crowned with success, it is true, but also may end in a 
reverse ; and the “quest” itself implies the existence, when the “hero” 
appears, of something which has been lost beforehand and which it is for him 
to recover ; this task, at the completion of which the vlra becomes divya, 
may be defined, if one likes, as, the search for soma or the “draught of 
immortality” ( amrta ), whose symbolism incidentally is exactly equivalent 
to that of the “quest of the Grail” in the west : and by the recovery of soma 
the end of the cycle rejoins its beginning in the “timeless.” 



B I B T H D A Y * 

Rabindranath Tagore 

My birthday I With death's passport in hand it has emerged 
from its dive into the chasm of nothingness 

to breathe a while on the outskirts of existence. + 

From the worn-out chain have dropped the beads of the past years 
and with this newest birthday 

begins the counting of the days of a new-born life. 

The welcome offered today to me, a passer-by, 

who tries to con the signal of the morning of an unknown star 
beckoning him towards an uncharted voyage, 

is shared equally by his birthday and the time of his death, 
who mingle their lights like tliose of the morning star 

and of the waning moon. 

And I shall sing the same chant to both, 

to death and to life. 

Grant me, Mother Earth, that my life's mirage horn of burning thirst 
may recede in the farthest horizon 
and my unclean beggar's bowl empty into the dust 
its accumulated defilements ; 
and as I start my crossing to the unrevealed shore 
let me never look back with longing 

on the last leavings of the feast of life. 

Now when in this sleep-laden dusk of the day's end 
the meaning is lost of the keen-bladed hunger 
with which you had goaded me 
to drag life’s chariot, 

you begin to withdraw your gifts from me one by one. 

Slight has grown your need of me 
and slight have you made my use 

and set on ray forehead the stamp of the discarded. 

• Tlio 78th birthday of the Poet. The poem was written in Bengali in last May at 
Kalimpong. The above translation was first made by Khitish Roy of Santiniketan, 
though in its present form it has been revised by the poet. — Ed. 

t Refers to the poet’s experience of his recent serious illness, when he lay unconsci- 
ous for sixty-four hours, hovering between life and death. — Ed. 
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1 feel ife all and yet I know, 

all this contumely of yours will not reduce my worth to nought. 

Cripple me, if you will, 

shut out all light from my eyes, 

shroud me in the shadow of infirmity, 
yet in the dilapidated temple of my being 

the ancient god will remain enthroned. 

^York your havoc and pile up the wreck, 
yet in the midst of this ruin 

the luminous spot of inward joy will huv U I right as ever. 

For, it was fed day after day on the heavenly wine 

which the gods pour on earth througli every sight aiiu sound. 

I had loved them all and sung of that love. 

That love has lifted me above your bounds, 

the love that shall abide, even tliough its words grow feeble, 
defj/ced by constant use. 

On this love of mine have traced their autographs 
the pollen of the mango-blossom, 

and the dew-cooled fragrance of the {^ephaliha, 
the twitterings of the doels in early dawn 
and the rapturous touch of the beloved. 

When I take my leave of you, O Earth, 

take back from me, carefully reckoning, 
all that you had vouchsafed to mo, 

the outfit and provision for a life's sojourn. 

Yet never think that I hold your gifts but slight. 

Ever grateful I am to this clay-cast mould 

through which I have had my introduction to the Formless. 


Whenever I have approached your doors 
with the mind free from all coveting, 

I have been made welcome to your heart. 

I know your gifts are not for the greedy 

that you withhold the nectar hidden in your earthen pot 
from the ravenous lips of those that hunger obscenely. 

You are waiting, O Earth, with your immortal gifts, 

to welcome the wayfarer who treads the arduous path oi detachment. 
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The gluttons who lust for flesh, 

the traffickers in festering carrion, 

have banded today in their orgies of violence, 

day and night. 


Yet mockery tempts my smile, as of old, 
at the pompous folly of the learned, 

at the tyranny of the beggarly rich, 

at the hideous make-up of the showy, 
at the blasphemy that lampoons the divine in Man. 


Enough of this. The bell tolls the last hour at your porch, 
and my heart responds to the creaking of the opening gates 

of farewell. 

In this deepening gloom of the twilight, 

I will gather what flickering flames remain to light 

my fading consciousness, 

« « 

to offer my last worship to you, 0 Earth, 
under the gaze of the Seven Bishis. 

And tlie incense of my last silent song will float round you. 


Behind me will remain the nagkeshari plant 
that has yet to flower, 

the anguished heart of this shore yearning in vain for a ferry across, 
and love's self-reproach at its tired memory 
vanishing behind the screen of daily task. 


* Pleiades, 

t In the garden attached to the poet^s residence at Santiniketan. 



THE APPBOAOH TO MYSTICISM 


Nalini Kanta Gupta* 

Mysticism is not only a science but also, and ill a f?reater decree, an art. 
To approach it merely as a science, as the modern mind attempts to do, is to 
move towards futility, if not to laud in positive disaster. Sufficient stress is 
not laid on this aspect of the matter, although the very crux of the situation 
lies here. The mystic domain has to be apprehended not merely by the true 
mind and understanding but by the rig'nt temperament and character. Mys- 
ticism is not merely an object of knowledge, a problem for enquiry and solu- 
tion, it is an end, an ideal that has to be achieved, a life that has to be lived. 
The mystics themselves have declared long ago with no uncertain or faltering 
voice : this cannot be attained by intelligence or much learning, it can bo 
seized only by a purified and clear temperament. 

The warning seems to have fallen, in the modern age, on unheeding 
ears. For the modern mind, being pre-eminently and uncompromisingly 
scientific, can entertain no doubt as to the perfect competency of science and 
the scientific method to seize and unveil any secret of Nature. If, it is argued, 
mysticism is a secret, if there is at all a truth and reality in it, then it is and 
must be amenable to the rules and regulations of science ; for science is the 
revealer of Nature’s secrecies. 

But what is not recognised in this view of things is that there are 
secrecies and secrecies. The material secrecies of Nature are of one category, 
the mystic secrecies are of another. The two are not only disparate but 
incommensurable. Any man with a mind and understanding of moderate 
culture can see and handle the “scientific” forces, but not the mystic forces. 
A scientist once thought that he had clinched the issue and cut the gordian 
knot when be declared triumphantly with reference to spirit stances : Very 
significant is the fact that spirits appear only in closed chambers, in half 
obscurity, to somnolent minds ; they are nowhere in the open air, in broad 
daylight to the wide awake and vigilant intellect !” Well, if the fact is 
as it is stated, what does it prove ? Night alone reveals the stars, during 
the day they vanish, but that is no proof that stars are not existent. 
Rather the true scientific spirit should seek to know why (or how ) 
it is so, if it is so, and such a fact would exactly serve as a pointer, a signifi- 
cant starting ground. The attitude of the jesting Pilate is not helpful even 


* The writer is a disoiplo of the famous Indian philosopher and Yogi, Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh and an inmate of the Aurobindo Asratna at Pondicherry . Ed, 
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to scientific enquiry. This matter of the Spirits we have taken only as an 
illustration and it must not be understood that this is a domain of high 
mysticism ; rather the contrary. The spiritualists’ approach to Mysticism 
is not the right one and is fraught with not only errors but dangers. 
For the spiritualists approach their subject with the entire scientific 
apparatus — the only difference being that the scientist does not believe while 
the spiritualist believes. 

Mystic realities cannot be reached by the scientific consciousness, 
because they are far more subtle than the subtlest object that science can 
contemplate. The neutrons and positrons are for science today the finest 
and profoundest object-forces ; they belong, it is said, almost to a borderland 
where physics ends. Nor for that reason is a mystic reality something like 
a mathematical abstraction, \/-n for example. The mystic reality is subtler 
than the subtlest of physical things and yet, paradoxical to say, more con- 
crete than the most concrete thing that the senses apprehend. 

Furthermore, being so, the mystic domain is of infinitely greater 
potency than the domain of intra-atomic forces. If one comes, all on a 
sudden, into contact with a force here without the necessary preparation to 
hold and handle it, he may get seriously bruised, morally and physically. 
The adventure into the mystic domain has its own toll of casualties — one 
can lose the mind , one can lose one’s body even and it is a very common 
experience among those who have tried the path. It is not in vain and 
merely as a poetic metaphor that the ancient seers have said 
Kpirasya dhUra nisita duratyaya ; 

or, nayamatma halahincna labhyah, t 

The mystic forces are not only of immense potency but of a definite 
moral disposition and character, that is to say, they are of immense potency 
either for good or for evil. They are not mechanical and a-moral forces 
like those that physical sciences deal with ; they are forces of consciousness 
and they are conscious forces, they act with an aim and a purpose. The 
mystic forces are forces either of light or of darkness, either Divine or 
Titanic. And it is most often the powers of darkness that the naturally 
ignorant consciousness of man contacts when it seeks to cross the 
borderline without training or guidance, by the sheer arrogant self- 
sufficiency of mental scientific reason. 

Ignorance, certainly, is not man’s ideal condition — it leads to death 
and dissolution. But knowledge also can be equally disastrous if it is not 
of the right kind. The knowledge that is born of spiritual disobedience, 

“Sharp as a razor’s edge, difficult of going, hard to traverse is that path !” 
f “This spirit is a thing no weakling can gain.” 
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inspired by the Dark ones, leads fco the soul’s fall and its calvary through 
pain and suffering on earth. The seeker of true enlightenment has got to 
make a distinction, learn to separate the true and the right from the false 
and the wrong, unmask the luring Mara, say clearly and unfalteringly to 
the dark light of Lucifer — apaga Satana, if he is to come out into the true 
light and command the right forces. The search for knowledge alone, 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge the patn of pure scientific enquiry 
and inquisitiveness, in rela^tion to the mystic world, is a dangerous thing. 
For such a spirit serves only to encourage and enhance man’s arrogance and 
in the end not only limits but warps and falsifies the knowledge itself. A 
knowledge based on and secured exclusively througn tlio reason and mental 
light can go only so far as that faculty can bo reasonably stretched and not 
infinitely — to stretch it to infinity means to snap it. This is the warning that 
Yajnavalkya gave to Gargi when the latter started renewing her question ad 
infinitum : Yajnavalkya said, if you do not stop, your head will fall off. 

II 

The mystic truth has to be approached through the lieart. “In the 
heart is established the Truth,” says the Upanishad : it is there that is 
seated eternally the soul, the real being, who appears no bigger than the 
thumb. Even if the mind is utilised as .in instrument of knowledge, the 
heart must be there behind as the guide and inspiration. It is precisely 
because, as I have just mentioned, Gargi sought to shoot up — like “vaulting 
ambition that o’erleaps itself” of which Shakespeare speaks — through tlio 
mind alone to the highest truth that Yajnavalkya had to pull her up and 
give the warning that she risked losing her head if she persisted in her 
questioning endlessly. 

For true knowledge comes of, and means, identity of being. All other 
knowledge may be an apprehension of things but not comprehension. In 
the former, thq knower stands apart from the object and so can envisage 
only the outskirts, the contour, the surface nature ; the mind is capable of 
this alone. But comprehension means an embracing and penetration which 
is possible when the knower identifies himself with the object. And when 
we are so identified we not merely know the object, but becoming it in our 
consciousness, we love it and live it. 

The mystic’s knowledge is a part and a formation of his life. That 
is why it is a knowledge not abstract and remote but living and intimate and 
concrete. It is a knowledge that pulsates with delight : indeed it is the 
radiance that is shed by the purest and intensest joy. For this reason it 
may be that in approaching through the heart there is a chance of one s 
getting arrested there and not caring for the still higher, the solar lights ; 


7 
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but this need not be so. In the heart there is a golden door leading to the 
deepest delights, but there is also a diamond door opening up into the skies 
of the brightest luminosities. 

For it must be understood that the heart, the mystic heart, is not 
the external thing which is the seat of emotion or passion ; it is the secret 
heart that is behind, the inner heart — antarhrdaya of the Upanishad — 
which is the centre of the individual consciousness, where all the divergent 
lines of that consciousness meet and from where they take their rise. That 
is what the Upanishad means when it says that the heart has a hundred 
channels which feed the individual vehicle. That is the source, the fount 
and origin, the very substance of the true personality. Mystic knowledge, — 
the true mystic knowledge which saves and fulfils — begins with the 
awakening or the entrance into this real being. This being is pure and 
luminous and blissful and sovereignly real, because it is a portion, a spark of 
the Divine Consciousness and Nature : a contact and communion with it 
brings automatically into play the light and the truth that are its substance. 
At the same time it is an uprising flame* that reaches out naturally to 
higher domains of consciousness and manifests them through its translucid 
dynamism. 

The knowledge that is obtained without the heart’s instrumentation or 
co-operation is liable to be what the Gita describes as Asuric. First of all, 
from the point of view of knowledge itself, it would be, as I have already 
said, ego-centric, a product and agent of one’s limited and isolated self, 
easily put at the service of desire and passion. This knowledge, whether 
rationalistic or occult, is, as it were, hard and dry in its constitution, and 
oftener than not, negative and destructive— withering and blasting in its 
career like the desert simoom. 

There are modes of knowledge that are occult — and to that extent 
mystic — and can he mastered by practices in which the heart has no share. 
But they have not the saving grace that comes by the touch of the Divine. 
They are not truly mystic — the truly mystic belongs to the ultimate realities, 
the deepest and the highest, — they, on the other hand, are transverse and 
tangential movements belonging to an intermediate region where light and 
obscurity are mixed up and even for the greater part the light is swallowed 
up in the obscurity or utilised by it. 

The mystic’s knowledge and experience is not only true and real : 
it is delightful and blissful. It has a supremely healing virtue. It 
brings a sovereign freedom and ease and peace to the mystic himself, 
but also to those around him, who come in contact with him. For truth 
and reality are made up of love and harmony, because truth is, in its essence, 
unity. 



THE TEACHEK IN A SOCIETY IN TBANSITION 


Dr. A. Aronson, B.A. ( Cantab. ) 

Whenever cultural standards and social and e''<onoinic values have to 
undergo changes within a social group we speak of a society in transition. 
We find such societies in transition throughout Europe during the last 
century. It is a remarkable coincidence — akhouglj not without some 
cause — that both mechanical progress and organized education originated 
in the 19th century. The industrial revolution wls uoo only responsible for 
a new and shallow attitude to life, an unlimited optimism and belief in 
progress, it also created a new profession, the teacher. Altliough the train- 
ing of the young was still considered a. vocation, the ever growing demand 
for teachers made it impossible to select only those who were genuinely 
gifted. The “professional” teacher is a representative and significant 
creation of the new Middler class. 

This now commercial class which wanted to be as “educated” as the 
Aristocracy did not care much for vocation in a teacher, but rather for a 
sound professional knowledge, a matter-of-fact method, and a “progressive” 
attitude. The writings of Locke and Eousseau provided the Middle-class 
with the essential elements of a general and compulsory education. Locke's 
conception of the mind as a development led — in tlieory at least — to a 
method of teaching conditioned as to nature, material and sequence, by 
mental development ; while Bousseau's training of the sensibility completed 
this ideal educational system. Only those things that were “useful” 
should be taught. What, however, constitutes “usefulness” was not clear to 
anybody, least of all to the teacher. It is in this test that 19th century 
education failed . 

Throughout this period of transition the teacher or professor suffered 
from social disability, a disability which still in our own time characterises 
this profession. The reasons for this disability are social as well as psycho- 
logical. As the teacher did not actively participate in industrial or economic 
progress, and as he was not concerned with the evolution of ideas and 
standards, but with the teaching of traditional knowledge, he was not allowed 
to taste from the forbidden fruit of progress. Although he earned his living 
in the same way as any other professional man, the teaching of the young 
was still considered a “vocation,” and he Was supposed to observe those 
standards of conduct which would make his pupils ideal human beings. 
There w^as a noticeable discrepancy between the standards of conduct at 
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home or in society and at school. In fact, the community expected the 
teacher to observe moral standards it refused itself to observe. 

A teacher had therefore to adjust himself to two opposite and contra- 
dictory standards of conduct at the same time : those which were expected 

from him as a teacher and those which he had to observe as a member of 

% 

the social group. No w’^onder, that most of the teachers failed in their 
endeavours to adjust themselves. Teachers were expected to be the intellec- 
tual “leaders'* of the community, but owing to their peculiar economic 
position within the group and to their constant relationship with children 
only, they hardly ever even succeeded in being on equal terms with other 
members of the same community. On the other hand, hovrever, this 
“intimacy’* with their pupils did not go very far. The teacher was always 
“floating” between bis equals and his pupils : there was no social stratum 
which would have accepted him without contempt and ridicule. We hardly 
know of any other profession in which this dilemma is as obvious as in that 
of the teacher. Charles Lamb, in his Essay, The Old and New Schoolmaster, 

mentions this social disability, without, bow’^ever, realizing the peculiar kind 

• % 

of this dilemma : 

“Why arc wo never quite at our ease in the presence of a schoolmaster ? Because 
wo aro conscious that ho is not quite at his case in ours. He is awkward and out of place, 
in the society of his equals. Ho comes like Gulliver from among his little people, and ho 
cannot fit the stature of his understanding to yours. He cannot meet you on the square... 
He is forlorn among his co-ovals ; his juniors cannot be his friends. “3 

This is by no means an exceptional view on the matter ; almost a 
hundred years afterwards we find a similar opinion expressed in a book 
written by a schoolmaster liimself ; we may, therefore, assume that this 
“disability” existed throughout the century and could easily bo found in our 
own post-war ])eriod : 

“Then, too, in his doaliugs with men of equal age, he must be prepared to be 
ronsid( rod rather a tiresome person, living somewhat apart from the main current of 
affairs... And he must be prepared also to bt* treated as a kind of clergyman, as a man who 
is bound by his profession to adopt a conventional view and to luxuriate in genial 
priggishnoss.”‘2 

Another reason for this disability was the deficient education of the 
teachers themselves. At a time when the demand for teachers was greater 
than the supply, cheap and inefficient labour was encouraged. Even in 
Sunday-schools, which were founded in 1780, teachers were not all volun- 

1 . The Essays of Eli a , 3 820 . 

2. A. C. Benson ; The Schcohnaster. A Cemmentary upon the aims and methods of 
an assistant-master in a Public School. 190n. 
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teers ; they were, in some instances, paid according to the number of their 
pupils, and not to the quality of their work ; the teacher was paid as many 
pence for his day's work as there were pupils atb^diug his classes. In fact, 
it was not quite clear to anybody, where bo take the teachers from who 
would be responsible for a general and compulsory education in England. 
Both Adam Smith and Thomas Paine saw nb difliculty in finding teachers : 
“There are always persons of both sexes to be found in every village, 
especially tvhen groiumg into years, capable of such an undertaking.'' ^ 

As rudimentary instruction was first given in response to a commercial 
and utilitarian demand, the teachers were selected from amongst private 
adventurers, mostly women, who carried on their schools unlicensed. We 
find descriptions of this kind of country schools — to which everybody went, 
except the children from the highest classes— in Fielding’s novels and in 
Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle ( 1751 ). The real problem of 19th-century 
England was not how to educate her children, but how to educate her 
teachers. In the pamphlet which wo quoted previously we find the 
following interesting remark : 

“In my Lord John’s (Russel) speech on this part of the question, there is a very 
startling statement made on the authority of Sir John Pakington — ‘that 700 teachers did 
not sign their own names, but merely afTixcd their marks’ — thereby intimating tJicir 
inability to write their names. “2 

By a strange coincidence the greatest English writer of this century in 
a novel publisliod in the same year as this pamphlet, denounced the education 
of schoolmasters as deficient, backward, and altogether too mechanical : 

“So Mr. M’Chojikmuchild began in his best manner. Ho and some hundred and 
forty other schoolmasters had been lately turned at the same time, in the same factory, on 
the same principles, like so many pianoforte legs.” 3 

The teacher who should be the most important factor in the evolution 
of cultural values within a community, did not participate in this evolution ; 
amongst all the “liberal” professions he was the least open-minded and the 
most “uneducated.” He was not aware of the transition. His half-culture 
his social illiteracy, made him blind, supercilious, conceited, and essentially 
unaware. In other words, if his brain was mechanically trained, his sensibility 
remained unresponsive to the most important problems of his time. 

When Kousseau, in the first book of Emile, opens the debate on the 
teacher, he exclaims : “A teacher, O what a sublime soul. . .” He and all 
the Bomantio poets after him expected the teacher to be a prophet, a leader, 
and an idol in every respect. They were all willing to follow the teacher, 

1. Thomas Paine ; The Eights of Man. 1721/2. 

2. The Edticaticn of the Masses, op. cit. 1856. 

8, Dickens : Hard Times, chap. II. 1856. 
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provided his soul was “sublime*’ and he did not teach for “mercenary” pur- 
poses. But how could his soul be “sublime,” if he was socially disabled and 
his profession treated with contempt I His soul, in fact, was prematurely 
corrupted ; floating between his equals and his juniors he was either bitter 
or indifferent about everything. In his manners he was grotesque, mons- 
trous, and eccentric. His attitude towards his pupils was either that of 
benevolent indifference or of unlimited hatred. Addison, in The Spectator, 
gives a fine description of these two types of teachers so common in the 
19th century, and even today : 

“I am the more iuclincd to this opinion, having myself experienced the usage of two 
rural masters, each of them very unfit for the trust they took upon them to discharge. The 
first imposed much more upon me than my parts, tho’ none of the weakest, could endure, 
and used mo barbarously for not performing impossibilities. The later was quite of another 
temper ; and a boy who would run upon his errands, wash his coffee-pot, or ring the bell, 
might have as little conversation with any of the classics as ho thought fit. . .”1 

It seems that the psychology of teachers is a subject wortliy of the 
attention of every educationalist. The literatijre^of the 19th and 20th century 
provides us with suificient material for such a study. Towards the end of 
the 18th century Wordsworth went to Cambridge. His gift for shrewd 
observation made him note “in playful 2 :est of fancy,” “the manners and the 
ways of those wlio in the livery wore array’d of good and evil fame”; he 
realized the unfitness of most of his teachers to teach — 

“...but chiefly, in the ring 
Of tbc grave Elders, Men unscour’d, grotesque 
In character ; trick’d out like aged trees 
Which, through the lapse of their infirmity, 

(live ready place to any random seed 

d’hat chuscs to bo rear’d upon their trunks.” 2 

The “lapse of their infirmity” was not so much their old age, but the peculiar 
deformation of their sensibility duo to their “floating” status between two 
generations. This deformation, as long as it remained static, inspired only 
disgust or contempt ; but towards the middle of the 19th century, we 
find a now type of teachers, rationalists of tho worst type, and frequently 
sadists of a dangerous nature. Dickens tells us something about them too ; 

“With a rule and a pair of scales, and the multiplication table always in his pocket. 
Sir, ready to weigh and measure any parcel of human nature, and toll you exactly what 
it comes to. It is a mere question of figures, a case of simple arithmetic... He seemed 
a galvanising appartus, too, charged with a grim mechanical substitute for the tender 
young imaginations that were to bo stormed away.” 8 

1. The Spectator, No. 818. Febr. 28. 1712. 

2. Wordsworth : The Prelude, Bk. III. 

8. Dickens : ibid. 
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Dickens gives us the best description of a socially disabled 

teacher in his novel Our Mutual Friend, Here the deformation of the 
teaohers*s sensibility becomes highly ludicrous and aLnost fantastic. Bradley 
Headstone is “decent” in everything concerning his dress and his manners. 
Dickens insists so much on his “decency” that it becomes clear before long 
that Bradley Headstone realised very well the necessity of being more 
“decent” in everything than the average man in the community, to bo an 
example, a leader, almost a prophet. Yet, he too failed, because he did 
not see the discrepancy between his standards of conduct and those 

of his environment. For, despite his decent dresses he looked like 
“some mechanics in their holiday clothes.” In short, he pretended to be 
“decent,” but, at bottom, was no more “decent” than his equals in other 
professions. Furthermore, he arranged his “wholesale wai’ohouso” 
in such a manner that it may always be ready “to meet the demands of 
retail dealers” ; there was a “suspicious manner” about him : he was for 

ever “lying in wait” ; and on his face there was always some “kind of 

settled trouble” : “it was the face belonging to a naturally slow or unatten- 
tive intellect that had toiled hard to get what it had won, and that had to 
hold it now that it was gotten. He always seemed to bo uneasy lest any- 
thing should be missing from his mental warehouse, and taking stock to 
assure himself. Only a teacher can behave in such a way, a socially and 
economically “disabled” person. 

Towards the end of the century another great writer raised his voice 
against those teachers whose sensibility was distorted and who were unaware 
of what was going on around them ; here it is no longer ridicule and con- 
tempt ; it is an accusation of a very definite kind : 

“Could it be expected to enter the head of such a man as this that in reality he was 
making his money by corrupting youth ; that it was his paid profession to make the worse 
appear the better reason in the eyes of those who were too young and inexperienced to be 
able to find him out. . . that he was a passionate half-turkey-cock, half-gander of a man 
whose sallow, bilious face and hobble-gobble voice could scare the timid, but who would 
take to his heels readily enough if he. were met firmly. . .“2 

There is no doubt that both the lack of proper education and the social 
disability of the teachers were reflected in the school and university life of 
that time. No relevent education was given and the young were trained to 
be socially as “disabled,” as their teachers were, A few remarks are, how- 
ever, necessary to elucidate this point. 

Teachers, even if they were trained and “educated” did not know how 
to impart their knowledge to their pupils. Not being sufficiently interested 

1. Dickons : Our Muhial Friend, Book II, chap. I. 1864/5. 

2. Samuel Butler ; The Way of All Flesh. 1884. 
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in the common concerns of the social group, their instruction became 
necessarily narrow and unrelated to reality. Although the abyss between 
education and learning was created only in the 19th century, we find the 
first signs of this discrepancy long before* Pope, in his Dunedad, exclaims: 

“Since man from beasts by words is known, 

Words are man’s province, words wo teach alono. 

When reason doubtful, like tho Samian letter. 

Points him two ways ; tho narrower is the better. 

Placed at the door of learning, youth to guide, 

Wo never suffer it to stand too wide ...” 1 

There is no reason to believe that instruction improved in the following 
hundred years. Throughout that time it was essentially mechanical and 
passive. No individual attention was given to tho pupil in both schools and 
universities alike. Cardinal Newman, in 1852, called it *‘the wonder of the 
nge” : What the steam engine docs with matter, the printing press is 
to do with mind ; it is to act mechanically, and the population is to 
1)0 passively, almost unconsciously onligjited. . .”2 How true this 
remark was, is shown by tho fact that during the last decades of the 
18th century many professors at Cambridge never lectured or imparted 
knowledge of any kind to their students ; on the other hand, however, under- 
graduates who broke rules were subject to the schoolboy punishment of 
“learning lines’* by heart. And m Oxford, in 1850, out of 1500 or 1600 
students, the average attendance at the modern history course was 8, at the 
chemistry course 5^, at Botany G, and so on. A similar situation is to 
he found in public schools ; the public school in Shrewsbury had in 1798 
only 20 boys. The reasons for this decline in public schools are manifold. 
One is to be found in the fact that periodically riots broke out in these 
schools, rebellions and insubordinations, which made the schools an unfit 
place for children to live in. Parents preferred to keep private tutors in 
their own liouse and under their own supervision. As for the “morality” 
in these schools, it almost seems as though both teachers and pupils were 
periodically running amok. 

In such schools and universities the great minds of the time were 
educated. Many of them revolted against that existing spirit ; but as it was 
but a small minority, their voices passed unheard. Disappointed as they 
were witli their own education they dreamed of some ideal commonwealth — 

“To sec a Sanctuary for our country’s youth, 

With such a spirit in it as might be 


1. Alexander Pope : The Dmiciad. Bk. IV, 142sq. 1729, ( final edition : 1743. ) 

2. Cardinal Newman : On the Scope and Nature of University Ediicatim^ 1852, 
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Protection for itself , a virgin grove, 

Primaeval in its purity and depth. ... ”1 

But in vain they look for such “solemnity** ; their ears have to listen to 
“chattering popinjays** and “the inner heart Is trivial.’* In the same year 
w^en Wordsworth published his Prelude, Byron was a pupil at Harrow ; 
his protest is as vehement as that of Wordsworth : 

“Of narrow brain, yet of aiiarrotoer soul, 

Pomposus holds you in his harsh control ; 

Pomposus, by no social virtue sway d, 

With florid jargon, and with vain parade ; 

With noisy nonsense, and now- ^angled rules. 

Such as were ne’er before enforced in schools. 

Mistaking pedantry for learning’s laws, 

He governs, sanction’d but by self-applause. . 2 

Most of the teachers which we find in 19th-contury literature are “by 
no social virtue sway’d” ; the pupil, whenever he is aware o( this social 
disability, ridicules it, despises it, but very rarely realizes the psychological 
and sociological backgrounS. tor this deformation. The teacher Field in 
Charles Lamb’s Essays is another grotesque character of the same kind ; 
Lamb seems to be slightly amused when he mentions Field, the teacher ; 
for although his brain was narrow, “he was a good easy man.” Ho came 
to the school whenever he liked, and very fioquently he did not like coming. 
However, “it made no difference to us ” for he had his own private room, to 
which he retired “the short time he stayed.” It is the symbolical “private 
room” of all teachers to which they all retire, whenever they want to be 
“out of the sound of the noises” of common humanity. Floating between 
two generations and not being able to stick to either of them, they escape 
to this “private room” where — as Eobinson Crusoe on his Island — they 
build up some imaginary commonwealth with teachers as prophets and 
leaders of the people. “Our mirth and uproar went on . . . as would have 
made the souls of Eousseau and John Locke chuckle to have seen us. ”3 
Coleridge, who speaks very well of his teacher Boyer, cannot, however, pass 
over in silence the problems of education in public schools. “Improved 
pedagogy,” says he, teaches the pupils, “to dispute and decide ; to suspect 
all, but their own and their lecturer’s wisdom, and to hold riothing sacred 
from their contempt but their own contemptible arrogance. . . 


1. Wordsworth : The Prelude, book III. 

2. Byron : On a change of Masters at a Great Public School, July 1806. ( Italics are 
mine.) 

3. Charles Lamb : Ibid, Christ's Hospital five and thirty years ago. 

4. Coleridge : Biographia Liter aria, chap. I. 1817. 
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School and University life, no doubt, reflect the teacher’s psychology 
and his position to society. Despised and frequently maltreated by the 
society of the young and the society of his equals, supposed to follow 
standards of conduct which were long ago rejected by the social group, 
forced to deform and distort his own sensibility in the process of teaching, 
he belongs to the least “liberal” of all professions, a profession which as that 
of the poet, the priest, or the philosopher, is by common consent considered 
to be a vocation ; and, lastly, economically speaking, he is and always has been 
a non-entity. Charles Lamb in liis essay, The Old and Netu Schoolmaster, 
very well realized the psychological difliculty of the teacher, the necessity in 
which he finds himself to inliibit his best instincts and to exhibit his sadistic 
impulses. A teacher speaks there in the following illuminating manner : “But 
persons in my situation are more to be pitied than can well be imagined. 
We are surrounded by young and, consequently, ardently affectionate hearts, 
but we can never hope to share an atom of their affections. The relation of 
master and scholar forbids this.” ^ The relationship between teacher and 
pupil in the 19th century was certainly not in any way similar to that of 
Plato and his pupils. It seems hardly necessary to quote the long passage 
from Christ's Hospital where Lamb gives us a vivid description of mediaeval 
tortures in an English public school. A boy in fetters, the dungeons, 
“where a boy could just lie at bis length upon straw and a blanket,” the 
beadle and the periodical chastisement, the instances of lunacy and suicide, 
the '"auto da fe” and the ''Ultima Siipplicia” in public. 

The question which a responsible educationalist has to ask himself is, 
what has become of these youths, who were educated in such a pagan and 
“compulsory” way ? What can possibly be the fate of those children who 
were brought up by socially disabled teachers in a mechanical and essentially 
passive way ? However little the influence of the teacher might have been, 
his distorted and deformed sensibility reflected itself in the children’s way of 
behaviour, of reacting to things and persons. If the teacher’s “brain and soul” 
were far from being “sublime,” why should we expect their students’ brain 
and soul to be more open-minded ? Throughout the 19th century pupils were 
expected to obey and to do things as they were told, without sufficient reasons 
being given. As the teacher was standing outside transition, how could he 
possibly give reasons which he himself did not understand ? It was the 
proto-type of a school for leadership, for that kind of leaders and followers 
which the West needed in 1914 and in the post-war period. Dr. Marie 
Montessori, in a recent pamphlet, clearly defines this tendency of the public 
school in the 19th century : 


1, Italics are mine. 
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“The obedience which is expected of a child both in the home and in the school — an 
obedience admitting neither of reason nor of justice — p. spares the man to be docile to blind 
forces. The punishment, so common in school?, which consists in subjecting the culprit to 
public reprimand and is almost tantamount to the torture of the pillory, fills the soul 
with a crazy, unreasoning fear of public opinion, even an opinion manifestly unjust and 
false. In the midst of these adaptations and many others which set up a permanent inferio- 
rity complex is born the spirit of devotion — not to say of idolatry — to the conJottieri, the 
leaders.”! 

A few generations ot teachers educated by compulsion were quite 
sufi&cient to make the “leader” the most outstanding phenomenon of contem- 
porary civilization. To-day the teacher is as up-rooted as ever before. If 
he is still unaware of the transition, he works solely for economic reward 
and is not concerned with education any more than with anything else. 
The souls of Eousseau, Locke and Pestalozzi are still going on “chuckling” 
and the teacher feels at home only in his “private room” into which neither 
the society of the young nor the society of the old are ever admitted. 
Membership to some extremist political party might relieve him temporarily 
from his social disability, but, whatever his economic or social circumstances 
might be, in the face of the growing social illiteracy of the masses, he feels 
impotent and unable to help. If, however, he is aware, he might become a 
“social worker” in the best sense of the term. 2 His sensibility will 
re-adjust itself to the standards and values of a society in transition, Instead 
of being a bulwark against progress, he will help his students to be 
intelligently aware of this transition, he will live with them in the slums 
or in the open country, he will participate in the common concerns of the 
social group, the society of his equals. He will have his well deserved 
place amongst the professions. And the teacher’s “private room” will be 
abolished once for all. 


1. Quoted in Aldous Huxley’s Means and Ends, 1938, p. 181. 

2. See : D. H. Lawrence : The Bainhow, chap : “The Man’s World.” 
Ruth Adams : Tm not complaining, 1938. 



An ADDRESS'*' 

By Babindranath Tagore 

I FEEL the loss very keenly that I am no longer able to be in your midst 
and share your life and work as I used to do in the early days of this asrama. 
Physical infirmity has deprived me of that joy of intimacy, that personal 
contact wliich used to mean so much both to students and to myself. 

I started this Institution with almost no means. In fact, I was 
heavily burdened with debt. A few pupils and some co-workers shared with 
me what little I could call mine. Poor we were and lived very humbly ; 
but we were all so near to one another's heart and so close was our personal 
contact, that I am sure nobody ever felt that he was away from home. 

Those early days had a great lesson for me. It was then tliat I had 
my true education. As you perhaps know, I had had no academic training. 
It is true that I was put in a Bengali school ds a* matter of course ; but even 
there I felt that I was not exactly a model student. Indifferent to most 
other subjects, I garnered only what pleasure was to be found in our ancient 
literature. Before my thirteenth year I had hardly any knowledge of 
English. It was possible in those days to gather knowledge and information 
through the mother-tongue. From a devouring love of the mother-tongue 
to the love of my mother-land — it was an easy transition. 

When I first began this experimentin education, nobody could have 
been more conscious of his inadequacy as a teacher than myself. I had had 
practically no experience of formal teaching. Nevertheless, curiously enough, 
I succeeded beyond expectation in this line — at least so I believed. For I 
was guided by a genuine sympathy for all young things. I realised myself 
in them, felt absolutely one with them and thus won their love. When 
they clung to me, they took an amount of liberty which, I think, is not 
allowed anywhere else. They took me to be of their own age, dragged me 
into their room to improvise new parlour games or stories for them. My 
mind was then fresh and vigorous and I could invent games and stories 
without any difficulty. 

Thus the institution grew in an atmosphere of love and understanding 
and its growth was synchronous with mine. My colleagues must have felt 
along with me the living spirit of this place. The one important factor that 

* Wliat follows is a more or loss verbatim report, taken down by Khitish Roy, of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s extempore address to the newly admitted students at Santiniketan 
on 4th August, 1938,— 
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contributed to create the proper atmosphere of an asrama was a complete 
harmony of the heart and mind. No snobbery vitiated the relation between 
the pupils and their teachers, there was no division, no spirit of coterie. The 
students were few in number, not many came from outside Bengal ; but 
wheresoever their home, they were easily assimilated here, and learnt to identi- 
fy themselves with the ideals and aspirations of the asrama. They took up 
the language and culture of the place easily and naturally. I want you new- 
comers to realise one thing which many of on^ own people uo not — and that 
is the uniqueness of this institution. From foreign lands, we have had 
visitors — eminent scholars, great personalities — who have been struck with 
something they never found in other places. This is not realised by many 
of our own people who are beginning to develop a too materialistic bias in 
their outlook ; they try to measure greatness quantitatively. They appreciate 
big dimensions and costly outfit. 

When I began my work, we had our classes under the shade of big 
trees. There were perhaps not more than five or six pupils. I was the 
only teacher. I still wcyidijr how I carried on my task. It must have 
been purely through my love and tender concern for them. My own depth 
of being came spontaneously to their aid and assistance, to the forming of 
their minds. Their claim on my love, my time and my health never suffered 
a rebuff at my hands. Eemember, no offer is of any value without a 
quest or claim made for it, though claims should be made with iraddhu, 
with faith and respect. During those days my sphere of interest was 
limited within the bounds of Santiniketan, and it was possible for me to 
devote every day of my life to those that were near me. The students 
reciprocated by showering claims and questions. Their number grew 
steadily. I had to ask for help. New-comers came as teachers and were 
speedily initiated into the spirit of this asrama. They were as easily 
absorbed in the ideals of this place as the students. My task was rendered 
easy and delightful, and, as you all know^ delight is an important factor in 
such an endeavour as this. 

We must not, however, forget the part that the environment played in 
our life. The surrounding Nature was a great teacher to us. She moulded 
our daily life in the spirit of beauty and delight, harmony and colour, and 
caused us to meditate upon our inner being. It was Nature that inspired 
me to write songs, dramas and poems dedicated to her. We had our dances 
and seasonal festivals and the whole place actually rang with the students’ 
happy voices and music. Surely nature helped them and us in forming our 
outlook and creating an atmosphere. 

I remember being told by people, whose judgment one may rely upon, 
that our students had a stamp of idealism owing to this kind of training. 
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Even the casual outsiders could see and feel it. The students were always 
in readiness to help others, always cheerful and equipped with a real human 
interest, in which as a rule our people are lacking. 

I would like you to imbibe this human interest, the lack of which has 
made our spirit of nationalism greatly unreal. Our nationalism is like a 
special dress which we don or doff according as there be or be not ceremo- 
nial or sensational occasions. We often clamour for things of no account 
whatsoever. Three hundred and sixtyfour days we are unmindful of the 
true interests of our own country, and one day in a year we wake up to find 
that a great servant of the nation had died tliat day and we array ourselves 
and make speeches and hoist flags and tlien relapse into our own selfish 
pursuits. 

The young patriots of our country I would like to ask, what real 
interest they have taken in the rural uplift work. How few of them realise 
that these villages build the foundation of our country ! From my own 
experience I understood that unless the poor villagers were provided with 
decent means of existence, unless they were taught self-respect, unless their 
minds were strengthened, there was no chance to realise true independence. 
1 never could appreciate the unreality and insipid demonstrativeness of 
platform patriotism. I have provided for you an agency for village improve- 
ment work which should go hand in hand with cultural development. I 
would wish you to come close to the simple life of the primitive people and 
poor peasants in the surrounding villages, to know their needs and tlius gain 
the experience of truly helping that part of your nation whose needs should 
be palpable to you, if only you would care to look round and see. 

Many of you come from outside Bengal, most of you I do not know 
intimately, but, to all of you my one appeal is, that you should achieve the 
unity of soul. Your stay here will be fruitful and significant if you can 
make friends with strangers and offer your hearts to one another. To other 
institutions of the stereotyped kind students come and go and hardly ever 
leave their impress behind. Once they pass their examination, they are 
done with the institution to which they at no time actually belonged. That 
has not been our ideal. We want to make you permanently and specially 
our very own. You come here with the mission of realising the funda- 
mental unity of humanity through co-operation and love. To help you to 
fulfil this mission I have made room for you all. 

I call Santiniketan an asrama because our ancient forest-schools had 
before them the very same ideal of reciprocity and love. When disciples 
came to the cj'imi, they were taken in as members of his family and shared 
his life, material as much as the spiritual. The teacher regarded it as part 
of his religious duty to sustain and nourish the mind as well as the body of 
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his pupils. Education had not then become a mere mechanical contrivance 
to spread literacy or a commercial investment in the name of enlightenment. 
I wanted to do away with the machine, to stimulate human interest and 
not to insist upon the clock-work precision of efficiency. With that idea in 
view I had made provision not only for academic courses of teaching, but 
also for other elements of culture : music and art and dancing, seasonal 
festivities and opportunities of helping the neighbouring villages. All of them 
co-ordinate to become something which cannot be analysed, which is not 
describable save in terms of so vague and yet so tangible a thing as the 
atmosphere, 

I was led by a new idea when I thought of evolving a true education 
through the collaboration of the teachers and the students, both of whom 
would own equal responsibility to the asrama. To follow this ideal or not 
depends entirely upon you. All that I can do is to make an appeal to you 
to make the truth of understanding and love grow all around the asrama. 
When you leave the institution, leave something of your own, some contri- 
bution of yours to the atmosphere of the place. 

I wish I could make you realise the beauty of the ideal to whose call 
I so readily responded. Unless you know the meaning of the great sacrifice 
I made, you will find it difficult to understand the significance of the place. 
I had my special gift of music and poetry, my beautiful seclusion in the 
house-boat on the Padma where I wrote things which have won some recog- 
nition. What need had I to leave everything behind to take up this task 
against odds which daily sapped my life and energy ? You may even ask 
was not the burden of the School sufficient that I added on to it that of 
the Visva-Bharati ? 

To have an answer to this query you will have to refer to my experi- 
ences in Europe when I visited that country to receive the Nobel prize. 
How they opened their hearts to a complete stranger I When I was in 
Sweden, they literally swept me over with an ovation of unimaginable 
enthusiasm. They gave me a welcome fit only for victorious generals and 
beloved kings. When I asked them what led to such a spontaneous outburst 
of hospitality, they told me that that was because they had realised that 
my love and mind were not limited to a particular race and time, that I 
belonged to all. However, that is in itself nothing if not for the great lesson 
it had for me. When I received human kindness from such strangers I said 
to myself that I would throw open my doors to all, let my asrama become 
the guest-house of India, a centre of culture and of maitri. I cannot boast 
that I have completed my task, I^can only say that I have tried my 
best. 

There are so many factors that lie in the way of our success. We 
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have to work with various personalities , sometimes so contrary and even 
contradictory as to make unity of heart and soul in a common cause difficult. 
Then, there is that subtle danger of cynicism which may belittle any great 
ideal, even the purest ideal of humanity. Europe, during and after the War, 
went through a whole gamut of feelings which makes it impossible for her to 
attend to the positive aspect of things ; disillusionment eats into her society 
and signs are evident of decay and destruction. But we who have done 
nothing, what right have we to take shelter behind the sham of cynicism ? 
We must build upon faith and not upon the quicksand of scepticism and the 
spirit of negation. We must have that complete unquestioning faith which 
made nations great. The spirit of mockery and of Satanic destruction must 
inevitably lead the world today to a moral massacre. Not to believe in things, 
to be cynical and to wag one’s head to a constant ‘no’ may seem up-to-date 
and fashionable. But it cannot go on indefinitely. The time will come when the 
Western civilization will stand on the brink of a very great disaster, lose its 
balance and rush headlong to its doom. Shall we too yield to the temptation 
and imitate the modern spirit of negation and hold in contempt everything 
that is great and good ? After disaster, the virile might veer to a better 
reaction. But we who are weak will not survive the cataclysm that we will 
invite on ourselves, 

I am not in perfect health and I may never come to know you as inti- 
mately as once I could. But do believe that I have great love for you all 
who have come to share our hospitality among us. 



THE ART OF JAPAN 


Benodebehari Mukherjee 

Whbnevek we come across some unfamiliar art. tradition, we are attracted 
by its strangeness, by the curiosity it rouses in us. “Curio,*' this very word 
shows our mental attitude towards art traditions not our own. So long as 
we have not overcome the apparent strangeross o'* some particular art tradi- 
tion, the appeal of that art remains more or less intellectual, At times the 
newness or strangeness is too attractive, at other lirjcs too repulsive. In 
many cases we have seen that even persons of keen intellect and refinement 
could not steer clear between these two extreme reactions. They could never 
understand or appreciate the art of a country other than their own. There 
was a time when Western critics thought Indian art to be grotesque for no 
better reason than that the India)) deities were represented as having more 
than two arms. But the Greek, models ( of Satyrs, for example ) with Imman 
body and animal feet never struck them as odd. When Japanese art was 
first introduced to Europeans, they were attracted by the novel compositions 
of HIROSIGB and HAKUSI. Korin's decorative treatment of water and 
rock was greatly admired. But all this admiration and enthusiasm for the 
Far-Eastern art were not the outcome of real love or true understanding. 
The attraction was due to its novel form and technique. 

While venturing to give my impressions of Japanese painting, I am 
afraid of being misled by a similar bias. Let me, however, hope, that in spite 
of some personal bias, of which no man can completely rid himself, I could 
see something of Japanese painting in its true light, though it is quite prob- 
able that I too have missed much. 

For my purpose, I shall divide the whole history of Japanese art in 
three broad divisions. First, the art of Japan before the Chinese or so-called 
Buddhistic influence came to he felt. The art of this period is more or less of 
archaeological interest. The Haniwa clay figure, belonging to this period, 
though it cannot be taken as an example of developed art, yet reveals 
considerable technical knowledge and mastery of the art of po.ttery. For me 
this Haniwa clay figure has, how’ever, an added interest and that is its 
curious resemblance to some Bengali and South Indian dolls. 

The real art history of Japan began after it came into contact with 
China and through her with the religion of the Buddha. So far, however, 


* The author, a Sautiniketan artist, has been recently to Japan to study the 
difierent schools of painting there. — 
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as the religious art is concerned we should know that such famous examples 
as the paintings of the Nara Temple or the early Lohan paintings, are not 
characteristically Japanese. The true genius of the Japanese masters 
flowered forth when their art came to be diverted from religious tradition, 
and when they looked for objects nearer at hand for inspiration. The vivid 
dramatic quality of the new art they evolved becomes apparent when we 
look at those long scrolls depicting battle scenes, a besieged palace, a 
Samurai with his wounded horse, etc. It is in such scroll paintings that we 
discover the characteristic genius of the Japanese artists. Side by side with 
the panoramic scrolls there are paintings of birds, beasts and flowers. The 
feeling one gets from all these paintings is difliculb to express, but it is very 
akin to that genuine sensation which is produced only by masterpieces 
of pictorial art. 

The one fact that impresses the mind with the force of conviction is, 
that with all its wonderful and highly sophisticated execution, Japanese 
art of this epoch expresses a primitive longing for life in Nature and a 
childish wonder at creation. Whether it be f.hq painting of an animal, a 
landscape or those long scrolls depicting battle scenes, they give the one and 
the same impression of primitive strength and intense dramatic force. I 
should say that ''the dramatic*' is one of the most characteristic elements of 
Japanese painting and of tlie genius of Japan in general. The strong 
dramatic sense combined with unsophisticated love of Nature has made 
Japanese painting unique. 

Now if we compare Japanese painting with that of China we may 
trace the characteristic we are talking of in a more definite manner. The 
reaction of Chinese painting on that of Japan is so important that once wo 
are able to make clear this point, the true genius of Japanese art will stand 
revealed. Since the days of the introduction of Buddhism, Japanese art 
has been nourished under Chinese influence. For quite a long time all the 
great masters of Japan drew inspiration from Chinese sources. If then we 
can see Japanese art freed from the element of Chinese influence we may 
then get an idea of the native genius of Japan. Immediately after its 
contact with Chinese art, Japanese painting became heavy and solid in its 
treatment. At the same time one should also admit that Japanese art at 
this stage gives an idea of expansion, of a broader outlook. As the Chinese 
element became less obvious the painting of Japan became more free and 
less ponderous ; it lost much of its solidity as well as something of that 
feeling of expansion. 

When we contemplate a Chinese landscape or an Indian model, they 
no doubt give us aesthetic joy of a high order ; but, with the aesthetic 
enjoyment there is invariably mixed up something intellectual. This 
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intellectual bias can be more easily felt in the art of the decadent period of 
China and India. It was only when the intellect could overcome itself that 
India or China produced their great masterpieces. That is why we see that 
many a time the art of India or of China degenerated into abstract 
symbolism. A typical Japanese picture, on the other hand, surprises us 
even like a sudden lightning flash. This quality of taking uij unawares and 
thrilling us with unexpected joy has been developed by Japanese artists in 
their unrivalled studies of flowers, perfect in form rnd colour. There is 
nothing intellectual about these studies. For Indian or the Chinese 
artist, the method of approach is different, because it is intellect which 
leads them to the region of feeling. If and where the creative genius is 
not of a high order, the result of the artistic effort is something drab and 
nondescript, and its appeal neither intellectual nor emotional. In Japanese 
Art feeling and emotion lead the way to intellect. Where the feeling is not 
strong Japanese painting becomes a mere reflection or a ])hotograi)hic 
reproduction of an existing phenomenon. 

This very brief contras, t of the two different traditions suggests one 
fact, namely that the Japanese tends more often than not towards realism. 
Artistic restraint and discipline which Japan learnt from China saved the 
Japanese tradition from the almost certain danger of imitative reality. But, 
on the other hand, it would also be true to say that whenever the Japanese 
genius succeeded in emancipating itself from this restraint, the result achieved 
was marvellous. Along with this we should do well to remember that it is 
craftmanship and not sophisticated art which is the natural and most power- 
ful gift of this nation. 

So far I have given a cursory impression of Japanese painting in 
general. Now I shall try to give my impression of some great masters of 
Japan, those immortal geniuses who have left behind a fund of perennial 
joy. Of the Japanese painters I think KORIN is the most popular, 
particularly in Europe and America. Without doubt, KORIN is a master in 
his own line but we cannot call him a great genius. He had a novel way of 
seeing, and he had in his paintings that quality of taking one unawares already 
referred to. He may be called the classic master of an art, that was pretty 
without being cheap. His composition is faultless, though deliberate to a 
very great extent. If, on the other hand, we look at the work of SOTABSU, 
the great master of KORIN, and one of the greatest and true masters of 
Japan, the insipidity of KORIN's art becomes obvious. Yet 1 cannot but 
admit that KORIN, more than SOTARSU, has expressed the typical side of 
the genius of Japan. In this connection I would like to say one more 
thing : Now-a-days the canons of Western art speak volubly about architec- 
tural construction of a work of art and its abstract appeal. Many of us 
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oriental artists think it to be a new discovery in the field of aesthetics. But 
if we scrutinise some of the screen paintings of SOTABSU or a few of the 
best examples from KANO school we may at once discover how well-knit they 
are in construction and how very abstract their appeal is. From the Western 
viewpoint there are few who can come near SOTABSU with regard to the 
above two attributes. Along with SOTARSU'S, I would like to mention 
another name, that of KOETSU. Historically they were contemporaries. 
Another great master is SETSU. Setsu and koein are poles asunder. 
KORIN, though not a very great artist, has nevertlieless expressed very 
intimately all the characteristic traits of the Japanese mind. Setscj, a far 
greater painter than KORIN, has very little of the true Japanese element in 
him. His soul is Chinese. 

The tradition of Japanese painting, with its long and almost unbroken 
Chinese connection, then came under a new influence, that of the art and 
civili55ation of the West. For a considerable time the European influence 
was not much in evidence. Here and there some attempts were made of 
introducing perspective, and that remained for^a long time the only visible 
reaction of the Western upon Japanese Art. But suddenly Japanese Art 
emerged before us in a new appearance, with a novel perspective, new 
subjects and wdth a wonderfully broad artistic outlook. The UKEOY school 
of Japan still remains a thing of wonder to us. There is much difference of 
opinion about the position of UKEOY art and of the artists of that school. 
From the strictly classical standpoint it might appear that among tlio UKEOY 
masters, there was some want of aesthetic discipline and refinement. But 
what these artists lacked in refinement, tliey more than made up for by the 
vigour of their treatment and the wonderful curiosity about life by which 
they were moved. They followed the best traditions of the early masters^, 
and looked upon the fast-clianging panorama of daily life with the same 
spirit of w^onder and childish curiosity. Studies of flowers might have been 
replaced by studies of the water-mill, but in both is revealed the same lack 
of sophistication, the same adherence to realism. Thus the UKEOY masters 
achieved something which was very near the temperament and native genius 
of tlie people of Japan. The greatest contribution of the artists of this 
school is that through their genius the pictorial art of Japan had come to 
stand upon a broader foundation, if not a deeper one. It is in this sense 
that they may be regarded the forerunners of the modern art of Japan. The 
school, being the connecting link between the classical and modern periods 
of Japanese art history, it will not be wrong to call the UKEOY artists the 
classical masters of modern Japanese art. 

After the decay of the UKEOY school, Japanese art has moved in various 
directions. At present there are diff erent groups of artists, each of whom 
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has an ideal of its own. As far as I could discern, it seems that there are 
only two ideals, the one of realism and the other of reality. Today 
realism is in the forefront of Japanese art. There is, however, still a set 
of adherents who follow in the lines of what is traditional and classical. 
But a majority of the younger generation, despite their conventional arrange- 
ment and traditional technique, are in reality nearer the realism of the 
Western art than ever before. Why should it be so ? One of the explana- 
tions should necessarily be the fact of constant contact with the West. But 
the deeper cause lies, of course, in the Japanese temperament which natur- 
ally tends towards realism. Once Chinese aesthetics saved Japanese artists 
from realism ; today they are inevitalny being brought back to it with the 
help of Western art. That my conclusion is not far wrong is proved by the 
fact that there are some artists — and among them the recognised masters 
of modern Japan — who, after working in Western method for a considerable 
time, have come back to the old method. 

When we look at the work of these masters, one interesting query 
naturally occurs : to what extept has Western realism damaged Japanese 
tradition ? One of the most fundamental characteristics of Japanese paint- 
ing, and indeed of all schools of Oriental painting in general, is the relation 
of space and form, and the abstract value of space. But when we look at 
the works of those masters who have returned to their own tradition after 
a study of the Western technique, we find that in most cases the result is 
not very happy, that is to say, that with all their good intentions they have 
only succeeded in emulating realism — the one banal weakness of the Western 
art tradition. 

There is also another aspect of the influence of the modern Western 
art on the art of Japan. The earliest paintings in oil and water colour ( of 
western style ) are suffused wdtli the atmosphere of Japan, with the so- 
called local colour. But it is unfortunate that the art of the present 
generation shows a lamentable lack of this factor except in a few stray 
exceptions. Their paintings always echo some other picture or some other 
style. As far as execution and craftmansliip go, they may be faultless, but 
the frigid quality of their genius is painful in the extreme. From what 
exhibitions I attended in Japan, I could gather that PICASSO and MATISSE 
exert the strongest influence on the Japanese oil painters. Apart from the 
followers of these two there are a number of devoted* adherents of almost 
all the different schools of France today. Notable among them are the 
schools of surrealism, impressionism, etc. There cannot be any question 
about the thoroughness of these artists. They are following close at the 
heels of the French School. Not only have they copied the style and manner- 
ism of the French painters, but have also gone so far as to introduce French 
ideal of beauty in their figure drawing. 
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There is another fact about modern Japanese Art which has struck me 
as curious and painful, and which I may call over-emphasis of the notion of 
style. The few critics and teachers of art that I could meet, seemed to be 
practically obsessed with the idea of style. It is difficult to explain what 
lies behind this mentality among the oil painters of Japan. But I think, 
without any fear of contradiction one may say, that preoccupation with 
style is working like an insidious poison and striking at the very root of 
the art of Japan. 

It is true that I did not like many traits in Japanese oil-painting ; 
nevertheless, I should say that one cannot altogether ignore the oil-painters 
of modern Japan, particularly when one compares them with our Indian 
oil painters ( both the countries had adopted oil painting almost at the same 
time ), The superiority of the Japanese in this held is obvious. In hand- 
ling foreign medium they are much superior to us. 



A STUDY OF RGVEDA X, 71. 


Dr. Manila! Pafcol, Ph.D. 


Although it has been indisputably held that the study of the Vedas, 
particularly that of the Egveda, is indispensable for any student of Indian 
Culture and Civilization, we do not as yet pos 3S8 a complete annotated 
translation of the Egvedio hymns, prepared in the light of the latest resear- 
ches in Indology. This want of an up-to-date translation of the most ancient 
and, in a certain sense, most important literary monument of India has 
been, in the main, responsible for our all too ))artial glimpse Into, and there- 
fore our insufficient appreciation of, the philosophical and mystic thought- 
currents of the age of the Egveda. Even our modern historians of Indian 
philosophy seem to liave failed or forgotten to pay their attention to some 
of the hymns of speculative ohaiacter, which these latter certainly deserve. 
We thus miss to a great extent the inspiration and the message of at least 
those hymns which, in the words of Sir Badhakrishnan, “embody the mature 
results of conscious reflection on the meaning of the world and man's place 
in it." 

That these philosophical hymns of the flgvoda are the most difficult 
of understanding cannot bo gainsaid. And yet attempts have to be made 
and continued till, if ever, we fully probe the speculative mind of the 
Vodic poet. 

Egveda X, 71 —the subject-matter of the pi-esent study — is one such 
hymn in which some unnamed Yedic poet speculates on the origin and the 
mystery of the sacred Speech. Somehow or other, the hymn has so far 
escaped the serious attention of modern Vedists ; it finds no doubt its place 
in the available translations of the Egveda, but it has not as yet been sub- 
jected to a special study, as it ought to have been, in my opinion. 

As the Esi — the author — of this hymn and also of the next one 
( X, 72 ), the Indian tradition accepts the god Brhaspati, who finds mention 
in X, 71, 1 and 72, 2. The Anulcramam says * “Brhaspati praised know- 
ledge or wisdom" with this hymn. Saunaka, to whom the authorship of 
the BrhaddevaiU is attributed, states ( Brhadd. VII, 109 — 111 ): 
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spit*nFg I 

m^nira ^ H^^oh 

strarah enP^5®it i 

“That knowledge which is immortal light and through union with 
which one attains to Brahma, Bfhaspati then praised with a hymn ( namely, 
with X, 71 )/’ 

“Now the employment of the mmitras for the sake of a livelihood is 
forbidden. There appears here ( in X, 71 ) for the most part correct 
knowledge of the essential meaning of the Veda ( as the subject of the 
hymn ).” 

“Some teachers say that there is here the praise of those who are 
wise in speech with some stanzas, but with others in this hymn the man 
who does not know the meaning ( of the Veda ) is blamed.’* 

Sayapa in his commentary on the first etanza of the hymn says : 
“Brhaspati addressed his own self with this sUkia^ smiling as he saw that 
the children had grasped the meaning of the Veda.” The hymn is there- 
fore sometimes called the jfiana-sukta. It will then be seen that ( i ) the 
Indian tradition took the god Brhaspati as author of the hymn ; and that 
( ii ) already in Saunaka’s time there were different opinions as to the signi- 
ficance of the hymn. Sayapa has also entirely failed to throw light on 
the meaning of the hymn. In our opinion, however, the hymn is the 
creation of an anonymous poet, and its contents bear a speculative character. 
It deals with the problem of the Sacred Speech — her origin and her mystery : 
a topic which has a fascinating charm for the mind of the Rgvedic poet. 
The hymn, moreover, contains some beautiful ideas, loosely strung together 
though they are. In the concluding portion of this paper I have tried to 
re-arrange these ideas so that the sequence of thought might easily be 
perceptible. 

Tristubh is the metre of all the stanzas of the hymn, excepting the 9th 
stanza which is composed in Jagatl metre. 

Here follow the text of the hymn, my translation and a few explana- 
tory notes thereon. 

Stanza 1: 

( a ) hfhaspate prathamdm vUco dgram 
( b ) ydt prdirata nUmadheyam dddhUnU}), / 

( c ) ydd e^am sri^tham ydd ariprdm ds%t 
( d ) prend tdd e§Um nihitam guhUvih 1 1 
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Translatio7i : 

Brhaspati ! It was the first and Otvidiest ( expression ) of Speech 
when they ( thq earliest Rsis ) came forward, gi/ing names ( to objects). 
The best and the spotless, which they hold as treasured in the becret of their 
inner being, became manifest through affection.’* 

Notes: 

The stanza is repeated in Ait. Aran ^ I, 3. 3, 1-7. 

( a ) ~ also ASS. iV, IJ , d ; Pratika. ( br^^'iHspate pratUamam vUcah ): 
SSS. IX, 26, 3 (Comm.), EVidh. Ill, 14. 1 , YfIDh. VIII, 24.- 
vAk- the Sacred Speech,’ wliicli Jiad Iain dormant bo long in the hearts of the 
Rsis, but was now expressed in hymns ‘for the first time.’ 

( b ) Subject : the first Esis, the founders of the Ve'Pc Eeligion and 
Philosophy. 

( c ) inepA, ‘through love or affection* ‘through friendship’; this is 
further explained in st. 2 od. — Cf. st. 3 b. 

Stanza 2 \ • • 

( a ) sdkiion iva HtannU piindnto 
{ b ) ydira dlArU mdnasU vAcam akrata / 

( c ) dtr(i sdkhUyah sakhyUni jUnatc 
( (1 ) bhadrdiiam lakpnlr nihiiUdhi vUci 1 1 

Translation : 

“Where the wise ones shaped the Speech with ( deep ) reflection, — 
they as if winnowing corn-flour through a sieve, — there tlie fiiends recognize 
the friendships. An auspecious mark of these ( friendships ) is impressed 
on their Speech.” 

Notes : 

The stanza is cited and explained in N. IV, 10. 

( a ) titaU" n. ( three- syllabled ) ‘sieve’; the Sandhi-less last two 
vowels in the word requires an explanation. Grassmann suggested that 
titau- stands for ''^titasu-{ Jiams-to shake’ ) ; so also do Bbht.-Eoth 
( PW. s. V. ) and Wackernagel ( AG, I, § 37. lb. pp. 41/.. ). The latter 
adds that the word may be a borrowing from an Iranian dialect ; cf. Av. 
alin< Ved. dsu- ‘life*. Among other etymological suggestions put forth 
by scholars the following may be mentioned . Bradke derives than- from 
s/tak~ ‘to toss, fall to the ground,’ that is from an older form '^titakUy but 

* The abbreviations in this paper are those commonly known to Vcdio students 
through Bloomfield’s VedAc Concordance and Wackernagel’ s Alimdische Qrammatik, 

10 
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such a vocalic change is unknown in Vedic, found only in Pkt. Bartholomae 
( KZ. 29, 578 ) says a-u should come from azu or avu, Fick ( GGA, 1894, 
234 ) would put tva- ‘to sieve, to sift* at the base ‘HHavxi, Of. EVPr. II, 13 ; 
Patahjali, MahUbM^ya I, 1, 1 : Kielhorn’s ed. vol. I. p. 4. 

( c ) dtrU, metrically lengthened. 

Stanza 3 : 

( a ) yajfiena vacdh padaviyam ayan 
( b ) tdm dnv avindanxi fsim prdvi^iUm / 

( c ) tarn abhftya vi adadhxih pnmtrn 
( d ) turn saptd rebhd abhi sdm xvavante II 

Translation : 

“With the sacritice they followed the trail of the Speech. They 
found her entered in the Esis. They caught her and distributed her unto 
many. The seven singers praise unto her in a chorus.’* 

Notes : , ^ 

( a ) =ASS. Ill, 8, 1. — Similar thoughts are met with in I, 72, 6. 
The Vedic Esis often say that they found out through Agni or through 
sacrifice the “secret names” ( guhyUni ndmani, cf. IV, 1, 16 ; V, 3, 3 ; 5, 
10 ; VII, 87, 4 ; VIII, 41, 5 ; IX, 95, 2 ) or “words” ( padi X, 53, 10 ), 
i.e. they found out the Speech of the poet, which is also the Speech of the 
gods ( 1, 164, 5 ). Of. Geldner’s note on I, 72, 6 in his Obersetzung, I. 

( b ) Essentially the same idea as in st. 1 d. 

( c ) Cf. X, 125, 3c, where the Speech herself says : tnm ma devd vi 
adadhub pxirxdra ‘the gods have distributed me unto many.’ 

( d ) Cf. I, 164, 3c: saptd svdsaro abhi sdm navante ; here the “seven 
sisters” are the saidd vdnlh ( the “seven voices” : IX, 103, 3 ), cf. VIII, 
59, 34. 

Stanza 4 : 

( a ) 

(b) 

( c ) 

(d) 

Translation : 

And ( many a ) one, who sees, has not percieved ( i. e. grasped the 
mystery of ) the Speech ; and ( many a ) one, who hears, hears Her not. 
And unto that one has She shown Herself like a fond, beautifully-dressed 
wife unto her husband.” 


xUd tvah pdkyan nd dadarsa vdcam 
utd tva>h srnvdn nd Synoti exiam / 
xito tuasmai tamiam vi sasre 
jUyiva pdtya usati suvdsUb. // 
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Notes : 

See N. I, 19. 

From this stanza K. Ohatbopadhyaya has tried bo prove that “the art 
of writing was very well known to the author of this hymn, as also to his 
hearers*' ; see Poo7ia Orientalist, I, No. 4 ( eTan. 1937 \ pp. 49 ff. This 
statement goes, however, clearly against the spirit of tlie whole hymn, 
there being no reference whatever to the written speech ; the hymn is too 
philosophic and speculative in its character to allo,w any such assumption. 

( b ) krnoti enUm * Sandhi uncalled for. 

( c ) Of. N. I, 8. — tuasmaC iaivlmn ( each three-syllabled ) : so 
metri causa ; text : tvasmai tanvam, 

( d ) =1, 124, 7c ; IV, 3, 2b ; X, 91, 13d ; an oft-occurring simile. 

Stanza 6: 

( a ) uta tvam sakhije sthirapltam alnir 
( b ) ndinam hinvanU dpi vujinesu j 
( c ) ddh^bn'ifa carati mUydyU esa 
{ d ) kisruvdn aphaldm apu^pAm // 

Translation : 

“Of ( many a ) one they say that he has become stiff and stout in the 
friendship ; him they do not even send on in the contests. He wanders with 
an illusion, which is ( so profitless as to be ) no miloh-cow ; ( for ) he has 
heard ( learnt ) a speech which bears neither fruits nor flowers." 

Notes: 

( ah ) An allusion to racing, cf. Ill, 53, 23, — 24. 

( a ) Of. N. I, 8. — sthirdpUa- lit. ‘one who has attained stiff fat- 
ness,* is a Karmadharaya compd. of the type vrtiapma ; cf. Oldenberg, Nolen, 
s. v. and on 1, 149, 2. 

( b ) hinvanti, like hitdm in VIII, 43, 25. 

( c ) The “illusion** is that he will milk a cow that gives no milk, cf. 
St. 9 d. 

Stanza 6 : 

( a ) yds titijAja sacivklaiii sdkhUyam 
( b ) nd tdsya vaci dpi hhUgd asti / 

( c ) ydd tin srndti dlakam krnoti 
( d ) nahi praveda sukrtdsya pdnthUm // 

Translation: 

“He, who has abandoned an intimate friend ( in the lurch ), lias no 
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part ( to play ) in the Speech any more. Whoever listens to such a one, 
listens in vain ; for he knows not the way of virtue." 

Notes: 

The stanza is repeated in Ait. A. Ill, 2, 4, 3 ; Tait. A. I, 3, 1 ; II, 

15, 1. 

Stanza 7: 

( a ) ahsanvdntah karnavantah sdkhayo 
( b ) manoja'Vem dsama hahhuvnh / 

( c ) adafjhndsa upakaksdsa u tve 
( d ) hr add ira sniitva u tve da dr ire // 

Translation: 

“Friends, who have eyes and ears, are tliemselves unequal in the 
quicknesses of their mind. Some appear ( like pools that are ) reacliing iipto 
the mouth or the shoulder ; the others, like pools that are fit ( i. e. deep 
enough ) for bathing in." 

Notes: 

See N. I, 9. 

( b ) The piida speaks of the ready wit and of the art of improvisation 
in the contests connected with the sacrifice ; see 8 a-b where the root sam-yaj- 
is used. 

( cd ) The dissimilarity of the expressions of the mind are compared 
liore with that of the pools. Some pools are quite suitable for baths because 
they have, as Sayapa says, still water, or undecieving depths. The water of 
others is very much agitated so that their waves I'ise upto the mouth or 
the slioulder and that one cannot be sure of tlieir depths. These latter are 
therefore dangerous. According to Silyaiia, those pools whose waves reach 
up to mouth are comparable with i^ersons of ‘moderate' insight ; those whose 
waves rise up to the shoulder only, are comparable with men of ‘meagre* 
insight, whilst those which are suitable for bath, are like men of ‘supreme* 
insight. So also Durga on N. I, 9. 

( d ) s7iZitva : Arnold, in his ‘Metrical Commentary* ( Vcd, Metre, 
p. 321 ), suggests : probably s^mtua, omitting n. This suggestion is incor- 
rect, for the word is, as the Padapatha shows, S7iatvAh, adj. pi. to hradah. 

Stanza S : 

( a ) Urdu ta§tlm mdnaso javes7i 
( b ) yddb7'ah77ia7inh sa7)iydja7ite sdkhUyah I 
( c ) dtrdha tuam vi jaJmr vedyAhhir 
( d ) 6habrahm<l7io vi cara7iti u tve II 
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Translation : 

“When the Brahmapas as friends sacrifice unitedly, the flashes of the 
spirit being shaped in their hearts ( i. e. being coached in suitable words ), 
they leave ( many a ) one with deliberations ; and the others, whose 
devotional speeches find approval, step aside.’' 

Notes : 

See N. XIII, 13. 

( c ) tuam : two-syllabled. 

( d ) ohahrahman- adj. a technical exp'’es^iop meaning ‘one whose 
sacred or devotional Speed i finds approval ( both among friends and gods )' 
( see Cxeldner, Ved. Sind. II, 1B2, ik III, (>9 ; and Oldenborg Noten. s. v. ) ; 
as against tuam in c, who lags behind in the matter of Sacred Speecli. 

Stanza .9 : 

(a) 

(b) 

( e ) 

(d) 

Translation : 

“Those who move neither nearer nor father, who are neither ( true ) 
Brahmanas nor co-operators in Soma-preparations, — tliey handle the Speech 
in a sinful manner and stretcli ignorantly tlie flowing water ( ?) as a web.” 

Notes : 

See BDh. II, 6, 11, 32. 

( a ) ‘Those who cannot get along’, cf. the sthira/pUah in st. 5 ; in 
effect, those who are totally ignorant in the art of the Sacred Speech. 

(b) suUhara- adj. ‘active in the Soma-preparation’; for the 
accent, see Wackernagel, AG. II, § 88 b ( p. 210 ) ; however, cf. Oldenberg 
( Noten. 8 . V. ) who suggests the not impossible meaning of the compd. 
( Bahuvr. ) : ‘thoso whose hands are ( busy ) in Soma-preparation.’ 

( d ) siriJj,, occurring only here, is obscure. Ludwig : ‘Water ( sand ?)’. 
Perhaps, ‘the rain falling like threads.’ The whole stanza refers to a simile 
for a profitless activity. Sayana : slrino bhutvU tantram hrsilah^anam 
tanvate. — a/prajaj^i- adj. ‘ignorant* if connected with as Sayapa does ; 

or ‘fruitless’, from s/ian- with SB. II, 3, 1, 14, as Bergaigne and Oldenberg 
take. 


imS yd narvaii nd pardk cdranii 
vd hrahmanUso nd snteliarasah I 
td etc vdcam ahhvjMya 2^o^pd!j7l 
siris tdntram tanvate dj^rojajftayah // 
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Stanza 10 : 

( a ) sdrve nanclanti ya&dsigatena 
( b ) sahliasaMna sdkhia sdhhayah / 

( c ) kilbisas 2 :)ft intusdnir hi e^Um 
( d ) dram hitd hhdvati vujinaya 1 1 

Translation : 

“All the friends feel delighted over that friend, who, adorned with 
fame, comes off victorious in the assembly. For, he averts blame from them, 
and wins food for them : he becomes well-prepared for a ( further ) 
contest.” 

l^otes : 

( a ) See Ait. B. I, 13, 7 ; ASS. IV, 4, 4. 

( b ) See Ait. B. I, 13, 9. 

( c ) Pratlka : kilbisasprt pitusanili : Ait. B. I, 13, 10. 

( d ) See Ait. B. I, 13, 14. — hitdh from \^hi-y see st. 5. 

• < 

Stanza 11 : 

( a ) rcdm tvah pd^am aste pnpnsuUn 
( b ) gayatrdm tvo gUyati kakvarl^n / 

( c ) brahmd tvo vdclati jatavidyUrn 
( d ) yaj^dsya mntram vi mimlta u tvah // 

Translation : 

“One sits tliere increasing the store of stanp^as, the other sings the 
cjUyaM-mQloAy upon the ^a/tTa?'i-stanzas. One, as a Brahman, recites 
his innate knowledge, the other determines the measure of the sacrifice.” 

Botes : 

See N. I, 8. — The stanza depicts, as already remarked by Bloomfield 
( SBE, XLII, Introduction, pp. Ixiv f. ), “the activity of four priests at a 
Srauta — sacrifice” : the hotar ( a ), the udgatar ( b ), the adhvaryu ( d ), 
and the brahman ( c ). “The association of the first three priests with the 
three Vedic catagories rk, sUman and yajuh, is expressed with a degi-ee of 
clearness commensurate with the character of the hymn which is in the 
nature of a hrahmodya , But the hrahmdn has no peculiar Veda ; .... his 
knowledge is that of the entire Veda, the sarvavidyU ( Tait. B. Ill, 10, 
11, 4, ), religious knowledge as a whole. By means of this knowledge he is 
able to assume in the ritual practices the function of correcting the mistakes 
of the otlier priests, whose knowledge is more mechanical. The brahmdii 
is as it were tlie stage-manager in the sacerdotal drama, the physician of 
the sacrifice when it is attacked by the disease of faulty execution (SB. XIV, 
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2, 2, 19 ) ; he is the mind of the sacrificer ( SB. XIY, 6, 1, 7 ). As such he 
is also conversant with the mystic aspects of the divine powers, the powers 
of nature, and the details of the sacrifice.*’ — As thi[ stanza Jacks the con- 
textual relationship with the preceding ones, it may not originally belong 
to this hymn. 

To sum up, let me summarise and rearrange the leading ^deas contained 
in the hymn. Here, the current of thoughts runs in the main something 
like this : ( i ) The Sacred Speech was first invented by the ancient R§is 
( see Tait. B. II, 8, 8, 5 ) ; the Rsis felt they had in tlie inmost of their 
being something latent that was tlie best and the purest. This something 
they made manifest and shaped into tlie Sacred Speech ( 1 cd ; 2 ab ). ( ii ) 
Through the sacrifice the Esis got the clue of this Sacred Speech (3a) and 
having found her, they cultivated her in their circles of mutual friendship 
and in their communion and co-operation ])etwecn colleagues ( 1 d; 2 c; 8 b); 
the Sacred Speech bears the auspicious sign of this friendship in herself 
(2d). Hence the repeated emphasis on the unity and friendship among 
colleagues ( e. g. 8 b ; 10 ab ). ( iii ) The Sacred Speech is not accessible 
to every one but only to the chosen few (4)1 ; for the spiritual capacity of 
the colleagues vary in each ca^e just as the depth of ponds vary in each 
pond ( 7 ). ( iv ) He who sins against friendship, or leaves a comrade in 

the lurch, has no part in the Speech and troubles himself in vain about her 
( 6 ). ( V ) So also he, who becomes Soiff and stout in the matter of 

friendship ( 5 ) and does not offer active co-operation in sacrifices, handles 
the Speech in a sinful manner ( 9 ). ( vi ) In the contests and assemblies, 
the dull fellow is marked out from him who, adorned with fame, comes off 
victorious ( 8 ; 10 ), The end refers to the division of the Sacred Speech 
amongst the four major priests at the sacrifice. 


1. Like the Atman in Kathop, 2, 23, 
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PANJABI SUFI POETS : by Dr. Lajwanti Eamakrishna, Ph. D. 

( Oxford University Press, Bombay, pp. 137. Price : Es. 5/- ) 

This is a stimulating study of the Sufi poets, who lived in the Panjab and 
wrote in the language of the province between A. D. 1460 to 1900. The 
ources of information and insti'uction, tapped by the author, are : manus- 
scripts found in public and private libraries, accounts furnished by the 
caretakers of shrines, recitals by musicians attached to the tombs of the 
saints and tlie scanty stock of printed and lithographed books available on 
the subject. The spirit in which the theme has been treated is thus 
described by Dr. A. C. Woolner in the Foreword, contributed by him : “In 
this book Truth is the ideal pursued along the dusty tracks of research by 
a Panjabi woman.” 

Every student of religion knows that the core and crux of Sufism is 
love of God and God of Love. A Sufi, therefore, is often an enemy of the 
man-made code of morality because not seldom does the latter impose 
limitations on the evolution and expression of that love. He is treated as 
a social outcast. Then is his hour of trial. If he succumbs to the tyranny 
of tradition and the text-bound truth-seekers, he signs his own death- 
warrant. If, on the other hand, ho drinks cheerfully the goblet of gregarious 
hatred he is rewarded with the freedom and fullness of the deathless spirit. 
Bo it comes to pass that in course of time the Sufis are divided like the sheep 
and the goats into two groups. 

The Sufi poets, whose lives, ways of worship and works are considered 
critically in the book under review, arc : Sheikh Ibrahim Farid Sani, 
Mad ho Lai Hussain, Sultan Bahu, Bullhe Shah, Ali Haidar, Fard Faqir, 
Hashim Shah, Karam Ali, and some minor poets, the prince among these 
being Bullhe Shah. An extract or two from some of his songs will show 
his own as well as his fellow- seekers* attitude of “amoral” non-conformity: 

“Everything is the image of God, somewhere it is visible, somewhere hidden . . . The 
Lord is not separate from us, apart from the Lord nothing else exists.” 

“Love and Law are struggling ( in the human heart ). Law says : Go to the priest 
and learn the rules and regulations. Love answers : One letter ( i. o. Aliph standing for 
God, the Alpha of everything ) is enough, shut up and put away other books.... Law 
says : 0 faithful one, come, lot us go on pilgrimage and cross the bridge. Love answers : 
The door of the Beloved is Ka'aha, from there I will not stir. Law says ; On the cross 
wo placed Mansur. Love answers : You did well, you made him enter the door of the 
Beloved, The rank of love is the highest heaven, the crown of creation.” 
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But nob all of them have such catholicity of the heart. There are 
some who are quite orthodox in their understanding as well as interprotatiou 
of the Truth of Life and Love, their teacher being the Koran, 

These seekers composed their songs in the spoken language and 
script of the common people and in a variety of forms like Kaji, 
Siharfi, qissa^ bait, etc., and, as such, they exercised a great cultural influ- 
ence in as much as they spread, through their songs, both “sweetness and 
light.” And that light and that sweetness persisted despite the political 
darkness and discord of the times. Though they came from across the 
frontiers of Indian thought yet, before long, they absorbed and assimilated 
the best in it, to the enrichment both of Islam a.) weil as Hinduism. But 
the joy of this “union” lasted up to the end of the eighteenth century, after 
which it dwindled down into the separative cectarianism of the tradition 
and the text. 

Panjabi Sufi Poets is a pioneer work in the field of medieval and 
post-medieval mysticism in the Land of the Five Eivers- It bears on every 
page the stamp of strenuous effort and sifting enquiry. Necessarily, in parts, 
it is sketchy in treatment of some of the poets, because of the self- 
effacement of the seeker-singer so far as a v/rittea record of his life and 
labours is concerned, and because the remnant of “reasonable” presenta- 
tion, derived and distilled from the bnbel of traditions and tongues, is 
generally not very detailed. The translations of the songs from Panjabi into 
English, contained in the book, are tantalizing, for they whet the reader's 
appetite for more, and yet more. Pa7tjabi Sufi Poets marks an important 
milestone in the history not only of Panjabi mysticism but also of compara- 
tive mysticism. As such, Doctor Lajwanti Bamakrishna deserves the 
congratulations and thanks of the students of spiritual self-expression on 
her highly commendable achievement. 


G. M. 


HISTOBY OF CLASSICAL SANSKBIT LITEBATUBE : by Kavyavinoda 
Sahityaratnakara M. KrishnamacHariar, M. A., M. L., Pl^. D., M. R. A. S.» 
of London. Published by Jaya & Co., Madras, 1937. pp. CXIX 1120. 

Price Bs. 10/- ( inland ) and 16 s ( foreign ). 

In the volume under review the author has tried to survey the vast 
expanse of Classical Literature” from the earliest times to the present day 
“on the model of the standard work of foreign literature.” A list of the 
chapter-heads will give an idea of the contents of the book : 1. Epics, 

11 
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Puranas and Tantras, II. Sravyakavyas, III. Prose- writings, IV. Drsyakavyas, 
V. Sahitya-Sastra, appended with a chapter on Prosody or Metrics. The 
book has also a learned Introduction dealing with several useful topics of 
general interest and an Index of authors and their works ( in Sanskrit ), 
‘‘followed by a small supplement ( in English ) on miscellaneous matters.'* 

The author’s conception of “Classical Sanskrit Literature" seems to be 
limited, since he has not taken cognisance of the Scientific Literature as a 
whole as well as of Tantra, Bauddha and Jain Literatures in Sanskrit. 
Nevertheless, the book has certain outstanding merits in that it contains 
separate chapters on ' Citrahavya* * Dutahavya,* 'Poetesses* etc., full of facts 
abouts those subjects which have been hitherto unknown. 

The treatment is, on the whole, satisfactory and the style simple and 
quite suitable for historical books. All the topics are introduced by an 
exposition of the rhetorical definitions ; and thV *references cited are full and 
exhaustive and will, therefore, be of much help for special studies. The 
publication is frankly the first of its kind by an Indian scholar and is an 
ample proof of what careful research can achieve tJbwards the reconstruction 
of a history of Classical Sanskrit Literature. A glance at the long biblio- 
graphy detailing a list of sources utilised will show the labour the book has 
entailed. 

The absence of chronology in the treatment of the Mahakavyas 
detracts much from the historical value of the book ; and the printing and 
the quality of paper are far from satisfactory. However, the book has a 
value for which it may safely be recommended to students and scholars 
interested in the subject. 


Nagendra Nath Chakravarti. 


SELF-EXPBESSION AND THE INDIAN SOCIAL PEOBLEM : 

by Satya Dass. 

Published by Sharma Niwas, Chatter jee Eoad, Lahore. 

The author deserves notice for finding in self-expression a sure remedy 
for the social evils of India. But, unfortunately, he dogmatically assumes 
certain propositions and does not care to support them by reasons. 
He, for example, accepts without criticism such propositions as “Self- 
expression is the means to self-realization," and “Expression is the result 
of internal activity within the thing itself." All through the book attempts 
have been made to break with the past and to strike down the fetters of 
existing religions. But the author is perhaps forgetful of the fact that 
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traditional religion is the most potent factor in a man's life and that the 
present is only a resultant of the past. The latter portion of the book is 
filled with various maxims, precepts and formulas, the great majority of which 
are merely dogmatic. 

B. G. E. 

AET AND TEADITION : by Aait llumar Haidar. 

Published by Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, Agra, pp. I^t4, Price, Es. 2/8/- 

Sj. ASTT KUMAR HALDAR, Principal, Lucknow Government School of Art, 
is a well-known figure in the field of Indian Art. It is but natural that his 
opinions on art should receive the attention of the public. We therefore 
went through very carefully all the fourteen chapters of his recently 
publislied book, Aj’t and Tradition. We confess we were sadly disappointed. 
The author, whose conception of the History of Art is rather vague, lacks 
that mental discipline and intellectual alterness which are needed for an 
analytical survey of the important subject, he has tackled so lightheartedly. 
He has used words and expressions whose implication and meaning he is 
himself not sure of. Por example, when he i^ays, “The negroid art which 
has got no tradition , . . one suspects that either he misconstrues the 
meaning of the word tradition or is innocent of even the most elementary 
facts about the Negroid races. 

His opinions on Indian art are even more absurd. Here is a sample : 
“We did not find in the paintings of Ajanta such perfect and spirited 
representation of horse as those in the pictures of processions at Bagh. These 
are such as to remind one of the life-like animals drawn by the great modern 
artist Landseer” ( page 126 ). There was a time when European historians 
and critics misjudged the excellence of Indian art, but even they did not dare 
bring in a mediocre artist like Landseer for the purpose of a comparison 
with the Bagh paintings. It is very painful for us to see that the author has 
not yet got over the temptajtion of introducing foreign names. 

The author has made out a long list of the modern Indian artists who 
were “primarily” his students. He might have consulted them before 
stamping them with such gratuitous honour. 

The book contains a Foreword by the Marquess of Zetland, which is 
perhaps the only excuse of its publication. 


Benodebehari Mukherjee. 
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EETRIBUTION 
Babindranath Tagore 


In tihe upper sky, lamped by science, 
the night forgets itself, 
while in the underground gloom 

lean hunger and bloated voracity 
crash against each other 
till the earth begins to tremble 
and the pillars of triumph 

are perilously cracked, 

swaying on the brink of gaping gulfs. 

Do not howl in fear or angrily judge God, 

Let the swelling evil burst itself in pain 
and vomit out its accumulated filth. 

When the victims of a carnivorous rage 

are dragged by the competition of ravenous fangs, 

let the hideousness of the blood soaked blasphemy 
arouse divine anger heralding a heroic peace 
out of an awful retribution. 


Translated by the poet from one of his recent unpublished poems in Bengali.— 
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They throng in the church 

in a primitive frenzy of faith made keen by fear 
which hopes to flatter their God 
into a complacent mood, 

into a feebleness of leniency. 

They feel half sure that peace will be brought down 
into this demented earth 
by the mere volume of their wailing 
uttered in sacred text. 

They have colifidence in their indulgent God 
who may send them timely wisdom 

to divert all sacrifices needed for the worship 
towards the less strong 
leaving their own soiled hoardings undivided. 


But let us hope, 

for the sake of the dignity of moral justice in this world, 
that God will never suffer to be cheated of his due 
by the miserly manipulation of a diplomatic piety 
carefully avoiding all cost to itself, 
that a terrible penance may have to be passed through 
to its ultimate end, 
leaving no remnant of poison 

in a treacherously healing scar. 



CEEbO 


Nicholas Roerioh 


Lysippus was a blacksmith's apprentice before ever he became a sculptor. 
The heart of a great artist has never been withered by anguish of a reflec- 
tive spirit or distress of a hungry body. There is no drought which can 
destroy the seed of creativeness, once it is ready uO sprout. Amid the most 
burdensome labours the folk-song sounds a call to renewed creativeness. It 
is implanted in the quality of each task, x^rt, knowledge, labour, these are 
sons of that same creativeness which guides and uplifts. 

From the most ancient times the aims of art have been characterized 
by the most diverse words. However multiform these definitions may be, 
everywhere their essence is perceived to be one and the same. First of all 
from art is demanded persuasiveness. It is said that to be convincing one 
must see through beauty. A^id so it is. To view with the eye of beauty, 
this means one must comprehend the very best in composition. What 
sort of composition is this ? Much has been said about conventional 
premeditated arrangement, about a tendency to pretentious subjectiveness. 
Many times people have tried to express their just indignation at something 
which in their opinion weighed down the lofty concept of creativeness and 
rendered it incapable of soaring flight. 

Such in reality is conventional composition. In the last analysis 
artificial composition will always provoke boredom and weariness. But 
there is also another composition which is natural and yet indefinable in 
words. The artist may see so clearly and constructively that, so to speak, 
you do not miss a word of his song. It is precisely as in nature, when the 
most varied elements are combined in complete harmony. When one 
examines a cluster of crystals it is forever amazing how, even when un- 
expected forms are encountered, they always make up a harmonious conclu- 
sive whole. Thus it is in all artistic creativeness. Its productions have 
crystallized so naturally, that any argument about composition simply falls 
to the ground. In such a crystal of creativeness is expressed that convin- 
cingness which can be definitely felt, but words will be powerless to define 
it or to give any recipe for it. 

When a picture has been naturally built up, you can add or subtract 
nothing. You cannot shift its parts, and this for the reason, not that you 
must not violate “symmetry," but that you must not deprive the picture of 
its vital balance. You have the desire to live with such a picture because 
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you will find in it a constant source of joy. Each object which sheds joy 
around it represents a veritable treasure. You are indifferent to what 
school or trend it belongs as an objet d*art ; it will be a persuasive guide of 
the Beautiful and will bestow upon you many hours in which you will feel 
love for life. You will be grateful to him who has helped you meet life with 
a smile, and you will take good care of this hieroglyph of Beauty. And you 
will become better, not at the dry command of morality but from the 
creative radiation of the heart. In you will awaken tlie Creator which is 
latent in the depths of the consciousness. 

In its best disclosures, science proves to be ai’t. Such striking scien- 
tific syntheses are forever imprinted upon the human brain, as something 
overwhelmingly conclusive. Then science ceases to be a conventional 
synchronization of facts and advances triumphantly into the domain of new 
cognition, leading humanity along with it. 

Creativeness, whether it be in symbols or in art or in any of the 
realms ruled by the Muses of the classical world, will be attractive, that is 
to say, convincing. Science is already entering such immense fields as 
thought. Now it is coming to light that thought acts according to some 
sort of laws not yet set down in human words, yet already perceptible in 
series of experiments being carried on at present. The mind of the thinker 
will be a creative one. 

It has always been required of art that it be creative. This demand 
is no more than just. After all, art cannot be other than creative. Be 
it a most intricate picture, landscape or portrait, once this work emerges 
from the hands of the true artist, it will be creative. In the complexity of 
present day concepts, it may be that the very idea of creativeness has fallen 
to pieces. Sometimes people begin to assume that creativeness must be 
expressed in forms having nothing in common with reality. Some may still 
remember the joke originating at a Erench exhibition, where a picture 
turned out to have been painted by a donkey's tail. In their quests of 
creativeness, instead of liberation ( for creativeness must always be free ) 
people begin to seek some new limitation and conventional recipes. In this 
is forgotten the most fundamental condition of creativeness ; first of all it 
does not tolerate anything conventionally imposed and self -restrictive. 

For example, let us cite Gauguin. Gan one possibly call his pictures 
conventional or tendentional ? Precisely in freedom of creativeness Gauguin 
strode over all the limiting frames of his subject as well as any sort of 
restrictive technical rules. He always remains a creative artist, that is to 
say, a true and convincing master-craftsman. The power of persuasiveness 
of this artist is not in any recipes or rules devised by the reason. He has 
created just as a bird sings which cannot but sing, because its song is the 
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expression of its essential nature. His persuasiveness lies in the fact that 
he has been capable of viewing each of his pictures as a part of creative 
nature. 

The inner vision of a picture, to the extent that it is requisite and 
convincing, will always be far outside the methods of technical rules. 
Creators of all times and peoples have created their productions not alone 
by intuitively seeing them in their best form of expres^’ion, but they have 
extended their creativeness to the very material in whoh they worked. The 
sculptor, having inspected- the block of marble, creates from it the best 
possible. The master- wood-carver employs each quality of his piece of wood 
in working it into the forms appearing to his creative eye. The painter 
intuitively selects colourful material for each of his expressions. The artist 
would probably be unable to explain afterward why precisely he employed 
oils or tempera or watercolour or pastel. And so it must be. Why does an 
orator raise and lower his intonation ? Why does the musician discover 
those ineffably enchanting harmonies, which even he cannot always repeat ? 

Intuition is being mu^h discussed at present. Volumes are being 
written about intuitive philosophy. The solution of problems is being sought 
not only in calculations but also in intuitive synthesis. One artist has said : 
‘'Do thus, in order that people may believe you.” Another, discussing a 
certain realist, asked : “Does he have to depict all the wayside filth just 
because it exists in reality ?” Yet at the same time let us not condemn 
realism. Of course it is only a striving for the actuality, which in turn 
produces that convincingness for the sake of which one must view with the 
eye of beauty. 

Becently much has ])een said about synthesis of art. In all the arts, 
synthesis is nothing but a condensation of all good possibilities. Once 
Briilov said, in jest, that art is extraordinarily easy : “one has but to take 
the right colour and apply it in the right place.” In essence the master and 
great technician spoke truly. Precisely one must do' what is needful in 
applying the colour, and something whispers what this “needful” is. The 
master knows when it would be impossible to do otherwise, yet when you 
ask him by what canons and rules he has done exactly so and not otherwise, 
no artist can explain to you what laws he followed in doing as he did. 

Comparing the works of art of different times and p'eoxdes, we see 
that frequently the most apparently diverse productions go together 
excellently in a common grouping. One can easily picture to oneself how 
certain primitives, Persian miniatures, obj6ts cVcLTt of Africa, China and 
Japan, Gauguin and Van Gogh, can all appear in one collection and even 


The famous Russian artist of the middle of the last century. 
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hang on one wall. Not the material or technique but something else enables 
these entirely different examples, to live together in harmony. They are all 
truly products of creativeness. Moreover, all kinds of art and sculpture, 
painting, mosaics, ceramics, in a word, absolutely all things in which have 
been expressed the creative outburst of a master, will be friends, and not 
mutually exclusive antagonists. 

Each of us has often listened to contradictory pronouncements. One 
says that he understands only the old school. Another vehemently raises the 
objection that all must be in movement and therefore he finds joy only in 
the modernists, even though their works may be harsh and strident. Some 
esteem only oil painting, while others admire the delicate water-color. Some 
affirm that they like only “finished pictures,** while others assert that they 
treasure sketches most highly, as the first inspired impulses of the creator. 
Some can be enraptured only by monumental works, while others feel warm 
affection for miniatures. Some limit their taste to the grandiose, others find 
repose of the spirit in small artistic bibelots. Do all such limitations denote 
limitedness of soul on the part of the art-lover, or rather, may it not be that 
these amateurs have simply dammed up their possibilities ? 

Very often one*s preferences and one*s collection depend upon some 
accidental initial impulse. Perhaps sometime a man has heard that a picture 
is painted with oils, and this expression took root in his brain. Perhaps in 
the family circle a child has been impressed by a word spoken about water- 
colours, or he may have been given a set of them, and from this chance 
beginning has followed his interest in precisely this medium. In all the 
manifestations of life and particularly in the matter of artistic impulses, one 
often has occasion to encounter initial fortuity. Indeed, these “accidents** 
often prove to be far from matters of chance. A man has begun to respond 
precisely to one thing rather than another, and in this may have been 
expressed his dormant accumulations. Spring has come and buds open out 
naturally which have long been asleep through the winter cold. New 
creativeness has begun ! 

What a beautiful word — “creativenses** I In various languages it 
rings out appealingly and convincingly. In its own way it speaks about 
something latently possible, about something triumphant and conclusive. 
So mighty and beautiful is the word “creativeness** that all conventional 
obstacles are forgotten in the face of it. People rejoice at this word as a 
symbol of advancement. The command of creativeness covers over all 
whisperings of the limited mind about rules, about materials, about all that 
so often answered with the suppressive word “impossible.** To oreativeness 
all is possible. It leads humanity along with itself. Creativeness is the 
banner of youth. Oreativeness is progress. Creativeness is mastery of new 
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possibilities. Oreativeness is peaceful conquest over stagnation and formless- 
ness. In creativeness has already been implanted movement. Oreativeness 
is expression of the fundamental laws of the universe. In other words, in 
creativeness is expressed beauty. 

It has been said that beauty will save the world. People have smiled 
at this formula with sympathy or with derogation, but no one can refute it. 
There are certain axioms whicn may cause wonder but which one cannot 
overthrow. Humanity dreams about freedom, it inscribes this great 
hieroglyph upon the facades of buildings. At tlie same time mankind exerts 
every effort to restrict and reduce tliis concepi. Great freedom of thought 
is manifested in true creativeness. That will be true which is beautiful 
and convincing. In the secret places of the ntart, lor which man himself 
is responsible, has been implanted trustworthy judgment as to what true 
conviction is, what creativeness is, what Beauty is. 

As Velasquez said, “not a picture but truth itself.” 

Let us recall two excellent passages from Anatole France’s Crarden of 
Epicurus. 

“Whatever wins its vogue only by some trick of novelty and whim of 
aesthetic taste ages quickly. Fashions change in Art as in everything else. 
There are catch-words that come up and pretend to be new, just like the 
gowns from the great dressmakers in the Bue de la Paix ; like them, they 
only last a season. At Borne in the decadent periods of art, the statues of 
the Empresses showed the hair dressed in the latest mode. Soon these 
coiffures looked ridiculous, so they had to be changed and the figures were 
given marble wigs. It were only fitting that a style as rococo as these 
figures should be re-periwigged every year. The fact is, in these days when 
we live so fast, literary schools last but a few years, sometimes but a few 
months. I know young writers whose style is already two or three genera- 
tions out of date and seems quite archaic. This is doubtless the result of the 
amazing progress of industry and machinery which sweeps modern 
communities along. In the days of MM. de Goncourt and railways we could 
still spend a fairly long time upon a certain form of artistic writing. But 
since the telephone, literature, which depends upon contemporary manners, 
renews its formulas with an altogether disconcerting rapidity. So we will 
merely agree with M. Ludovic Haldvy that the simple form is the only one 
adapted to travel peacefully, not down the centuries, that would be assuming 
too much, but at least down the years. 

“The only difficulty is to define what the simple form is, and one must 
admit this difficulty to be a great one. 

“Nature, at any rate as we can know her and in milieux adapted to life, 
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offers us nothing simple, and art cannot aspire to greater simplicity 
than nature. Yet we understand well enough what we mean when we 
say that such and such a style is simple and such and such another is nob. 

“I will say this much then, that if there is no sim])le style, there are 
styles which appear simple, and it is just these which carry youth and 
longevity with them. It remains bub to inquire whence they get this 
fortunate appearance. Doubtless we shall conclude that they owe it, not to 
their being less rich than others in divers elements, but rather because they 
form a whole in which all the parts are so well blended that they cannot be 
distinguished sepaj'ately. A good style, in fact, is like yonder beam of light 
which shines in at my window as I write, and which owes its pure brilliancy 
to the intimate combination of the seven colours of which it is composed. 
A simple style is like white light. It is complex, but does not seem so. 
This is only a simile after all, and we know what such parallels are worth 
when it is not a poet who draws them. But what I wished to make plain 
is this ; in language the true simplicity which is good and desirable is only 
apparent, and it results solely from line co-ordination and sovereign economy 
of the several parts of the whole.” 

“If you would taste true art and experience a profound impression 
before a picture, examine the frescoes of Ghirlandajo in Santa-Maria-Novella 
at Florence, depicting the Birth of the Virgin. The old master shows 
us the room of delivery. Anna, upraised on tlie bed, is neither young 
nor beautiful, but one sees immediately that she is a good house- 
wife. She has ranged at the head of the bed a jar of sweetmeats 

and two pomegranates. A serving-maid, standing between the bed 

and the wall, offers her an ewer on a platter. The babe has just been 

washed and the copper basin still stands in the middle of the floor. Now the 
infant Mary is taking the breast ; her wet-nurse for the nonce is a young 
and beautiful lady of the city, a mother herself, who has offered her bosom 
to the end that this child and her own, having imbibed life at the same 
fount, may keep the savour of it in common, and by force of their blood love 
each other as brother and sister. Near her stands another young woman, 
or rather a young girl, like her in feature, perhaps her sister, richly dressed, 
wearing the hair drawn away from her brow and plaited at the temples like 
Aemilia Pia ; she stretches out her two arms toward the infant with a 
charming gesture betraying the awakening of the maternal instinct. Two 
noble ladies, clad in the Florentine fashion, are coming in to offer their 
felicitations. They are attended by a serving-maid bearing on her head a 
basket of watermelons and grapes. This figure is of a large simple beauty ; 
draped in flowing garments confined by a girdle, the ends of which float in the 
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wind, she seems to intervene in this pious domestic scene like a dream of 
pagan antiquity. Well, in this warm room, m these gentle womanly faces, 
I see expressed all the life of Florence and the hne flower of the early 
Benaissanoe. This goldsmith’s son, this master of the Primitives, has revealed 
in his painting, which has the clearness and brilliancy of summer dawn 
all the secret of that courtly epoch in which he had the 'good fortune to live 
and which possessed so great a charm of its own that his contemporaries 
themselves were wont to exclaim : ‘The gods are good indeed ! Oh, thrice- 
blessed age I* 

“It is the artist’s part to love life and to show us that it is beautiful. 
Without him, we might well doubt the fact!” 

Leonardo ordained : 

“He who despises the art of painting, thus despises a philosophic and 
refined conception of the universe, because the art of painting is the daughter, 
or rather grand-child of Nature. Everything that exists was born from 
Nature, and has borne in its turn the science of painting. This is why I say 
that painting is the grand-child of Nature and relative of God. He who 
blasphemes the art of painting, blasphemes Nature.” 

“The painter should be all-embracing. O, artist, may thy versatility 
be as infinite as the manifestations of Nature. Continuing what God began, 
strive to multiply not human deeds, but the eternal creations of Gods. 
Never imitate any one. Let every master-piece of yours be a new manifesta- 
tion of Nature.” 

History records the manifold remarkable achievements of Leonardo da 
Vinci in all domains of life. He left amazing mathematical writings, he 
investigated the nature of flying, he conducted medical researches, and was 
a distinguished anatomist. He invented musical instruments, studied the 
chemistry of paint, he loved the wonders of natural history. He adorned 
cities with magnificent buildings, palaces, schools, libraries ; he built large 
military barracks, constructed one of the best ports in the Adriatic and 
planned and built great waterways ; he founded mighty forts, constructed 
war machinery, sketched military plans. . . . Great was his versatility. 

But after all these remarkable achievements, he remained in the 
memory of the world as an artist — as the great artist. Is this not a true 
victory of Art ? 

Himalayas, 1938. 

2 



NATUEE AND HUMAN WILL 


A note on The Dynasts and the present World-situation, 

By Dr. Amiya Chakravarty 

“War's red retinue”^ marches on ; Neutral Will operates on its 
mechanism : 

So the Will heaves through Space, and moulds the times, 

With mortals for Its fingers ! We shall see 
Again men's passions, virtues, visions, crimes, 

Obey resistlessly 

The mutative, unmotived, dominant Thing 
Which sways in brooding dark their wayfaring 1^ 

Poignant scenes of war are portrayed in The Dynasts in a variety of 
detail ; scenes which are all too evocative of the accounts of War that we 
are now being served through newspapers. Human passions are shown in 
their brutality ; Napoleon's cold ruthlessness in parting with Josephine is 
woven into a general pattern of horror and callousness.^ His semi-pious 
protestations about Nature's inexorable necessity^ sound like the blatant 
words of the tyrant determined to work out his designs. The ostensible 
reason given for his decision to remarry is shown to be devoid even of normal 

1. Semi-Chorus II, Rumours ( Part II, Act IT, Scene 6 ). In all editions up to the 
one of 1926 the word “purposive” instead of “mutative” is used ; the change apparently 
came as an afterthought, and is in every way an improvement : “purposive” and “un- 
motived” going together rather darkened the moaning ; the idea of mutation, moreover, is 
in lino with Hardy’s main philosophy. 

2. The Spirit of the Years, Part II, Act II, Scene 8. 

8. Not only docs Napoleon rudely repulse Josephine but he goes on to say : 

And this much likewise you must promise me ; 

To act in the formalities thereof 

As if you shaped them of your own free will. 

To which Josephine answers. 

How can I — when no free-will’s left in mo ? 

Napoleon thunders‘_back : 

You tire a willing party — do you hear ? 

( Part IT, Act V, Scene 2, pp. 261-262. ) 

4. “0 come, now,... Nature’s a dial, whose shade no hand 
puts back...” ( Part II, Act II, Scene 6 ). 
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human instinct for perpetuating a family tradition ; it is depicted as a mere 
act of cowardly conscience, of defensive action projected into the future. 
Conscious that his own wrongs will one day expose him, he is thinking in 
terms of posthumous self-justification. ^ 

So ; I must send down shoots to future time 
Who’ll plant my standard and my story there. 

Side by side with this brutality and Josephine’s unavailing sorrow we are 
given a series of pictures of common sufferers in tlie village, citizens, 
householders, who, like the fallen Queen, are helpless victims of unmerciful 
events. The cry of one of the citizens rings and reverberates through the 
poignant scene : ^ 

Author of all our ills. . . 

Our harvest fields and fruits he tramples on 
Accumulating ruin in our land. . . . 

Time never can etface the glint of tears 
In palaces, in shops, in fields, in cots, 

From women widowed, son-less, fatherless. . . ( p. 227 ). 

There are incidents, too, of those strange moving acts of friendship between 
lielpless men made “enemies” by the strange wickedness of rulers and 
misleaders of men. Pity says : ^ 

What do I see but thirsty, throbbing bands 
From these inimic hosts defiling down 
In homely need towards the little stream 
That parts their enmities, and drinking there I 
They get to grasping hands across the rill, 

Sealing their sameness as earth’s sojourners. — 

What more could plead the wryness of the times 
Than such unstudied piteous pantomimes ! 

The Spirit Ironic dwells on it to drive the point home, and says of the 
Will, “The spectacle of Its instruments, set to riddle one another through, 
and then to drink together in peace and concord, is where the humour comes 

1. Part II, Act V, Scene 1, p. 264. 

2. This is closely parallel to the chorus in T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral^ 
where the Chorus of Women tell of the havocs of war..., 

8, Part II, Act IV, Scene 6. 
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in, and makes the play worth seeing r* Buch incidents are too vitally near 
us to need any comment. ^ 

tPhe ghastly battle of Albuera takes place ; the distraught King is told 
of this ‘‘Victory’'; it mixes the nightmare of reality with the nightmare of 
his failing sanity. Pity expresses again its inability to interpret such reck- 
less persistence of destructive forces as the action of a merely neutral 
“unmaliced, unimpassioned, nescient Will” ( Act VI, Scene 5 ). Albuera 
marks another stage in Hardy’s drama, when out of the depths of anguish 
breaks out a clearer rush of faith from the torn heart of Pity. Pity prays ; 
it does not know why ; it yields to faith.2 

Something within me aches to pray 
To some Great Heart, to take away 
This evil day, this evil day ! 

The usual background of sharp contrast is provided by the passionate 
scepticism of the Chorus Ironic which remarks : 

. . . Thou’lt pray to It : — 

But where do Its compassions sit ? 

Yea, where abides the heart of It ? 

How can there Ix) in the vast moving cauldron of matter any room for such 
a thing as a “lieart”; so, the Chorus Ironic continues, 

Is it where sky-fires flame and flit, 

Or solar creatures spew and spit, 

Or ultra-stellar night- webs knit ? 

What is Its shape ? Man’s counterfeit ? 

That turns in some far sphere unlit 
The Wheel which drives the Infinite ? 


1. A recent example in literature of such a tragic and curiously pathetic spectacle 
is provided in Mr. Wells’ story The Shape of Things in which an airman, accidentally 
brought down to earth after having dropped horrible bombs, parts with his gas mask to 
save a little girl who was about to be choked to death by the deadly yellow gas which he 
bad just been spreading in Everytown. As his own death approaches, the terrible comedy 
of his dual action makes him burst out into hysterical laughter such as that of the Spirit 
Ironic. 

It is curious to find how, a long time before the World War, Hardy was depicting 
scenes which could have occurred in one of the latest narratives of war tragedy in modern 
Europe. 

2. Part II, Act VI, Scene 6. 
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But the Pities are strengthened by the very anguish of overwhelming 
circumstances, by the multiplying havoc of wars ; their faith is not lost but 
redeemed and purified, their foundations made more steadfast and secure. 
It is significant that instead of the elements of tenderness and faith losing 
their hold on life at the inexorable impact of one grim tragedy succeeding 
another, the raging storms make the tiny flickering flame shine with unwa- 
vering intensity as the story develops. 

. . . Mock on ; Yet 111 go pray 

To some Great Heart, . . i 

cries the warm human core of Compassion and there is no answer tliat 
Beason or Irony or Sinister Disbelief can give to such a quest ; but there 
is also nothing to prove that Pity's prayer will be efiicacious. 

Human faith, of course, cannot maintain itself on the same consistent 
level, and we shall see repeated lapses into misery, but in this drama Hardy 
makes it come back and each time attain a yet higher triumph than before. 
The Pities often fail, and nowhere in the drama have they been given any 
chance to prove the material basis of their belief — Season and the Ironic 
Spirits have as much right to hold on to their opinions so far as the facts 
and circumstances are concerned — and yet all the other Spirits have to 
admit from time to time that the Pities p'^ooeed on different lines of valua- 
tion, that they are not defeated by the impact of events because they 
continue till the last — as a matter of fact, increasingly so — to apply an 
inner criterion of feeling and growth of awareness which are obviously 
beyond the scope of logic. 

Albuera is over but the Nemesis is not over ; it has to work itself out 
through time and dire circumstance. We shall now be given an uncomfort- 
ably realistic picture of so-called “peace" ; that is to say, diplomatic peace, 
which often is a worse form of fanning war passions into flame. Even the 
raw experience of a recent war fails to stop those political operations which 
themselves make war inevitable. Prime Minister Percival, in the Interior 
of Carlton House conferring with the Under-Secretary, gives strange hints 
of an impending evil, which makes the Under-Secretary say 

Your speech is dark — ; 

Percival answers : 2 


1. Part IT, Act VI, Scene 6, 806. 

2. Part II, Act VI, Scene 7, 219, 
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WelJ, a new war in Europe. 

Before the year is out there may arise 
A red campaign outscaling any seen. 

Eussia and France the parties to the strife-^ 

Ay, to the death ! 

Grimly confirms the chronicle Spirit of the Years, addressing 
Percival, l 


Yes, sir ; your text is true, 

making Percival shrink and creating a weird, uncanny effect in the room 
where the politicians sit. 

Napoleon, the symbol of the destructive energy in men, will leave no 
measure untried that leads to the uttermost working out of the tragic show. 
This happen, no power on earth can check this march of events while 

humanity has not learnt its lessons. Not thatjiumanifcy has not had its 
chances of understanding ; here Hardy makes the Spirit of the Years speak 
of the Past “traced thick with teachings glimpsed unheedingly.''^ go 
long as history does not teach us, nothing can. The human will must have 
the freedom to do wrong as well as right, so that out of its own volition it 
can shape and modulate Nature’s forces and raise the structure of civilisa- 
tion. ''Teachings glimpsed tmheedingly** have to be learnt by disaster after 
disaster till they have gone home. This is an inference that the modern 
mind may draw from The Dynasts . in such indications as these, not 
supported by the different actors in the drama nor fully worked out any- 
where in a logical form, Hardy is curiously near to the latest form of 
“rationalism” or “realism” that we find advocated in modern literature. 

Groups of politician gp go on plotting, governments move along crooked 
old grooves of diplomacy, irrespective of human consequences, not caring for 
individual suffering, so long as greedy militarism is appeased. 

The rawest Dynast of the group concerned 
Will, for the good or ill of mute mankind, 

Down -topple to the dust like soldier Saul, 

And Europe’s mouldy-minded oligarchs 
Be propped anew ; while garments roll in blood 
To confused noise, with burning, and fuel of fire. 


1 Part II, Act VI, Scene 7, 260. 
2. Pftrf II, Act VI, Scene 7, 820, 
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Nations shall lose their noblest in the strife, 

And tremble at the tidings of an hour ! ^ 

The anger and bitterness with which the neutral Spirit of Eeason speaks of 
War and of all forms of evil, whether in thought or in action, should be 
weighed against its profession of fatalistic philosophy. Coming from the 
Years, this denunciation of violence has a curiously’' moving effect. At the 
same time this attitude should not be stretched to mecn more than a noble 
and sensitive humanitarianism such as we find in the writings of many of 
the most distinguished of mcdei'n intellectual “agnostics'*. The Spirit of 
the Years analyses the situation in modern history in those reticent lines 
above ; no more hint is needed, no other solution can be expected from 
Beason. The tone of the speech is obvious; optimisMc, or pessimistic as one 
may choose to call it : it does not matter. This is where we stand even 
now in our own times and in these days of loss of Will, the cold lucidity 
of Beason and the sarcasm which comes into its speech should act as a 
challenge to human nature.* Hardy has put the whole problem befoio 
modern consciousness with vigour ; we shall have further occasion to note 
how very near he is to the thought tendencies which dominate the poetry of 
to-day. The problem of the Prime Cause remains ever a mystery ; the vast 
universe of Nature yet lies unrevealed to our comprehension. Science has 
but thrown here and there a searchlight into its far-flung depths , but 
liuman psychology is grappling with the task of the purposive Will of man. 
The modern mind yet feels frustrated by inner fissures of Will ; doubt and 
disma^y sweep through our consciousness ; the external signs in modem 
poetry seem to be depressing. But the motive forces of our Age, as revealed 
in the turbulent poetry of our times is, as we shall try to show, very 
definitely an attempt of the human Will to integra4fe. 

The drama of the human mind thickens, even as the story itself gathers 
in the variety and vividness of a vast consummation. 

On the eve of a darkening horizon, before a thunderstorm, we are bid to 

Look all around 

Where Eui’ope spreads her crinkled ground, 

From Osmanlee to Hekla's Mound, 

Hark at the cloud-combed Ural pines ; 

See how each, wailful-wise, inclines ; 

Mark the mist's labyrinthine lines ; 


1. Part II, Act VI, Scene 7, Spirit of the Years. 
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Behold the tumbling Biscay Bay ; 

The Midland main in silent sway ; 

As urged to move them, so move they. 

No less through regal puppet-shows 
The rapt Determinator throes 
That neither good nor evil knows ! ^ 

The Years uphold the attitu<ie of a vast neutrality, it has dropped its note 
of passion and bitterness which sometimes alternate with its mood of 
unaffected, “beyond good and evir'-philosophy of Time and of the recording 
spirit. “As urged to move them, so move they”, both pine trees and clouds, 
waves and winds and human puppet-shows follow the motions of primaeval 
Nature. The part that the now factor of human consciousness can play 
is not mentioned ; that “feelings” or the Pities can be “engaged” in the 
spectacle is suggested by implication. 

But apart from human intervention, we capnot cease hoping, perhaps 
foolishly, that “Nature” itself will somehow come closer to our aid. So the 
Pities still hope that 

Yet it may wake and understand 
Ere Earth unshape, ^ 

and they also hope that after it has become awake it will “with knowledge 
use a painless hand”. If knowledge indeed has to operate, let it be made 
to work less painfully — this is a cry which, as we know, comes from the 
heart of anguished humanity. 

The second book of The Dynasts ends on this note. 


1. Act VI, Scene 7, 322. 

2. Part II, Act VI, Scene 7, 322. 
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FEIEDEIGH NIETZSCHE. 

Prof. BaldooD Dhingra, B. A. ( Canfcab. ) 

Nietzsche is an antlsopher, a conscious opponent of wisdom, of truth. He 
denies every obligation of man to be considernte towards Itis neighbour. He 
is even convinced that love, consideration foi* others, tind goodness arc 
nothing but weakness. The Jewish-Cbristian morality to love one’s neigh- 
bour is a “morality of slaves,” and only he is a “master” who, like ^timer’s 
egoist, disregards all restraint, acknowledges no commandment or law, and 
follows his own caprice. For this selfish caprice Nietzsche coined the high- 
sounding terms “instinct of freedom” and “will to power.” 

Nietzsche honours in the criminal the man who is untrammelled by any 
regard for law, justice, or charity, that is, the egoist 2)ar excellence, “The 
advocates of a criminal,” he says, “are seldom artists enough to turn the 
beautiful terribleness of the deed to the advantage of the doei*.”! Imagine, 
for the defence, a speech as follows : “Genuomen of the jury, the accused 
pleads guilty to having committed a murder : I request you, however, to 
notice how horribly beautiful is his crime. From sheer passion for murdoi’, 
and as Nietzsche so neatly puts it, ‘his soul wanted blood ... he thirsted 
for the happiness of the knife,’ he decoyed a child to a lonely place, and 
killed it with exquisite tortures. The terrified looks of the child, its little 
hands clasped convulsively in despair, the small body trembling and twitch- 
ing with pain, the beseeching voice and the agonizing cries, none of these, 
gentlemen of the jury, none of these, mark you, touched this man’s heart. 
I would have you admire his strength of mind, ‘the beautiful terribloness 
of the deed,’ and beg you to consider what this man would have accom- 
plished had he been a king.” 

And so, in like manner, an “advocate” who is an “artist” might “turn 
the beautiful terribleness of the deed to the advantage of the door.” That 
the above is no exaggeration, and that the murderer’s counsel speaks accor- 
ding to Neitzsche’s mind, the following passage emphasizes. 

“In my o)nnion it is repugnant to the delicacy, and still more to 


1, Thus Spake Zarathubtra. 

3 
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the hypocrisy of tame domestic animals ( that is, modern man ), to realize 
with all their energy the extent to which cruelty constituted the great joy and 
delight of ancient man, was an ingredient which seasoned all his pleasures, and 
conversely the extent of the naivetd and innocence with which he manifested 
his need for cruelty, when he actually made as a matter of principle dis- 
interested malice into a 7iormaL characteristic of man. 

“At any rate the time is not so long past when it was impossible to 
conceive of royal weddings and national festivals on a grand scale, without 
executions, tortures, or perhaps an auto-da-fe^ or similarly to conceive of an 
aristocratic household, without a creature to serve as a butt for the cruel 
and malicious baiting of the inmates. The sight of suffering does one good, 
the infliction of suffering does one more good.''^ 

Thus Nietzsche glorifies moral narrowness, and, as the real morality 
of “masters,” contrasts it with the morality of Christianity or that of upright 
and humane men, a conception he endeavours to make despicable by calling 
it a “Jowish-Ohristian morality of salves.” , 

But next to moral narrowness it is narrowness of thought Nietzsche 
stands charged with. Keason, truth and science are driven from the throne, 
and foolish caprice, self-chosen narrowness and blindness in the realm of 
thought are set up in their place. 

The stupidity of the selfish man who will neither see nor hear what 
lies clearly before him, because it runs counter to his selfish interests, is 
according to Nietzsche, one of the attributes of his ideal of the superman. 
Since science is founded on reason and truth, it too must fall ; for it 
interferes with the anarchistic thinker's personal option, it shows him his 
littlenes in the infinite universe, his dependence on the eternal laws of being. 
But he, as an egoist, as unique in his kind, does not want to be insignificant 
and dependent ; he wants to feel himself as God. Hence he will not acknow- 
ledge that the whole great earth is only a speck of dust in the infinite space 
of worlds. For him, for the egoist, the earth must be fixed in the centre of 
the world, and he again wants to be the centre of this earth ! Away, there- 
fore, with modern astronomy which annihilates one's own importance. “All 
science nowadays,” says Nietzsche, “sets out to talk man out of his present 
opinion of himself, as though that opinion had been nothing but a bizarre 
piece of conceit.”*^ 

Not only in action and thought, but in sensation also, Nietzsche extols 
selfish caprice and narrowness as the only valid principle. Kant has defined 
the beautiful as that which ifieases generally and without interesting, that 

1. Geneoloijy of Morals. 

‘2. Beyond Good and KviL 
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is, without iuteresting in a selfish, personal way. In opposition * to this, 
Nietzsche declares only that as beautiful which he desires to consider 
beautiful, namely, that which Hatters his senses or is in any way subservient 
to his craving for enjoyment or to his vanity. Anything beautiful in 
itself does not exist for him. He laughs at those who are simple enough 
to believe that an artist admires in his model only the ideal form, and 
he praises Stendhal for defining the beautiful as ime promesse dc honheur. 
But this pleasure may consist for the egoist, if he is an artist, in the fact 
that consciously ho makes light of all aesthetic rules, so as to wound the 
sense of beauty by what is unaesthetic, ugly and base. Thus personal 
caprice and anarchy are also introduced into the realm of art. 

In Nietzsche's opinion the fundamental and primitive instinct of man 
is the “instinct of freedom,” that is, the impulse to attain unlimited freedom 
to do whatever one pleases. He also calls it the “will to power,” namely, 
the executioner's feeling of power over his victim — the boundless, brutal 
selfishness that can only be satisfied to the full by another being's cruel, 
agonizing death. The more vividly the executioner realizes the torments, 
terror, and anguish of his victim, the more intensely will he, by contrast, 
sense the enjoyment of his own life. If this impulse, the “will to powder,” 
is forcibly suppressed, it will turn inward. In tnis case a man will seek to 
satisfy his irresistible impulse to cruelty by treating him self 'cruelly, by 
torturing his own mind and that is, in Nietz jche's opinion, what we call a 
bad conscience. So the bad conscience is only the result of outward 
restraint, and hence is something contrary to nature, something morbid. 
Nietzsche believes that it arose at a time when a section of humanity was 
forcibly brought under the yoke and pressed into a political organisation 
within which it was no longer possible for men outwardly to give full play 
to “their awful joy and intense delight in all destruction, in all the ecstasies 
of victory and cruelty.”! 

Nietzsche's explanation of the origin of bad conscience as due to the 
impulse towards cruelty and destruction being driven inward, affords the 
best proof of the fact that his fixed idea of the “transvaluation of all values,” 
of the necessary rejections of all disinterested stirrings in the human heart, 
sprang from mental derangement. For when morbid, criminal impulses 
are present, their non- satisfaction produces pain and torment. To the 
morally weak-minded man, both the outer force that restrains his morbid 
caprice, and the inner resistance of the inherited and acquired moral instincts 
to the satisfaction of the delight in destruction, appear as acts of cruelty* 
The mentally disordered antisopher then, unless he chooses tlie violent 
release by suicide, seeks to escape from this painful inner discord of the 


1. Geneology of Morals, 
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heart, by eiideavouriDj^ to weaken innate moral and social instincts and to 
render them contemptible to himself, as though they were based only on 
cowardly weakness and mere imagination. 

“The good ones,*’ says Nietzsche, “are those who enjoy their freedom 
from all social control, for in the wilderness they can give vent with impunity 
to that tension which is produced by enclosure and imprisonment in the 
peace of society. They revert to the innocence of the beast-of-prey con- 
science, like jubilant monsters, who perhaps come from a ghastly bout of 
murder, rape, and torture, with bravado and a moral equanimity, as though 
merely some wild student’s prank had been played, perfectly convinced that 
the poets have now a thing to sing and celebrate. It is impossible not to 
I’ecognize at the core of all these aristocratic races the beast of prey ; llie 
magnificent blonde Imtie, avidly j*ampant for sj^oil and victory ; this hidden 
core needed an outlet from time to time, tlie beast must get loose again, must 
return into the wilderness. 

Nietzsche generalizes his own inner experience, and, though it is 
founded on mental disturbance, presents it as the normal condition of man. 
For inner torment as the result of the non-satisfaction of ])articular 
impulses, in this case of inhuman, destructive impulses, can only be felt 
when these impulses have been set free from their latent condition 
and have developed their full strength. A disposition to selfish destructive 
impulses is indeed present in the heart of everyone ; but the greater one’s 
mental sanity, and the harmony of one’s psychic functions, the less will be 
tlie importance of the disorganizing impulses, and the more will they have 
the character of mere I'udiments, feeble remnants. The energy they still 
possess will Ije so slight that their non-realization will excite either a scarcely 
l^erceptible degree of dissatisfaction or none at all. 

The narrowness of Nietzsche’s explanation of a bad conscience is 
])lainly evident here : for if the impulse of cruelty is fundamental in man, 
and if it operated either in an outward or inward direction, it would be hard 
to conceive bow tins primary impulse towards cruelty, the “instinct of 
freedom’’ or “will to powei*,’’ could nt the same time be effective in both 
directions, that is, how cruelty venting itself outwardly, could at the same 
time turn inward against the person himself in the bad conscience. 

All disinterestedness cannot he self-denial, self-abasement, and self- 
tyranny ; nor is it cruelty turned inward. When a man performs a disin- 
terested act, that is, when lie beliaves justly or affectionately towards his 
neighbour, and does so willingly and joyfully, this moral action is based on 
a natural impulse, on a social instinct which, when it is satisfied and attains 
its object, produces pleasure or alleviation by a removal of the tension. 
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“Man is a social animal,” so Darwin said. “The more enduring social 
instincts conquer the less persistent instincts.” It all depends on the nature 
of the object to which man's mind is directed ; for whether it be something- 
good or something bad its attainment will always cause pleasure, its non- 
attainment will cause pain. Therefore the man gifted wifcli strong social, 
productive impulses is not, as Nietzsche thinks, a weakling or a “slave,” 
nor is the man possessed of strong, destructive, ^elfish instincts tlie really 
superior ; but the reverse is the case. The amount of energy, indeed, may 
be as large in a good as in a bad man, only it is differently distributed in 
each with respect to the social and to the selfish impulses. In one man the 
total amount of energy may he ^‘oncentraied in the social im]>ul8es, in 
another in the selfish ones. In the former case the result is a man of the 
highest excellence, in the latter a hrute, a monster. “A man who i) 0 ssessed 
no trace of such social feelings,” says Darwin, “would be an unnatural 
monster.” One man may, therefore, be strong in what is good, another in 
what is evil. The difference is only this, that in the course of his develop- 
ment, the man endowed wi^th social impulses will ]>reserve his existence, 
])ut the brutal man will peidsh. The stronger the social instinct the 
greater will be the happiness caused by its satisfaction. The greater, there- 
fore, a man’s mental sanity and harmony, and the more his whole energy is 
centred in social, altruistic instincts, the more fully will he enjoy life, tlie 
less reason will he have for avoiding and hating others, and fleeing from and 
hating himself. Only he is cruel to himself who is cruel to others. TTence 
in all who are diseased is found, together with the lust of destruction 
directed outward, the impulse towards self-destruction. “The thought of 
suicide,” says Nietzsche, “is a great consolation : by means of it one gets 
successfully through many a bad night.” 

Let us now consider what deductions Nietzsche draws from his con- 
ception of the origin of a bad conscience, constantly led as he is, by his 
instinctive aversion to society and to every disinterested devotion of the heart. 

Justice, law and order in a state are, according to Nietzsche, things 
violently forced upon men, not things that have arisen in conformity with 
nature. He observes : “To talk of intrinsic right and intrinsic wrong is 
absolutely nonsensical ; intrinsically, an injury, an oppresision, an exploita- 
tion can be nothing wrong, inasmuch as life is essentially something which 
functions by injuring . . . and is absolutely inconceivable without such a 
character.” Such is the origin of the State : “a herd of blonde beasts of 
prey, a race of conquerors and masters, which with all its warlike organi- 
zation and all its organizing power pounces with its terrible claws on a 
population, in numbers possibly tremendously superior, but as yet formless, 
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as yet nomad.” The fact that the conquerors, although wild boasts abroad, 
yet within their political organization showed consideration for one another, 
and did not simply rend one another and their slaves to pieces, evidently 
implies, that they liad already fallen away from their superior brutal nature 
which, in its purest ideal form, suffers subjection to no sort of restraint, and 
knows no limit to its extravagent “instinct of freedom” or to its dreadful 
“will to power.” 

This falling away from the true and ideal brutal nature was bound to 
revenge itself, and the process was as follows : The slaves, who were no 
longer able to manifest their savage cruelty outwardly, made a virtue of 
necessity. In order to avoid sinking into utter despair at the loss of their 
freedom, and in order to I’cvonge themselves in an intellectual way, they 
persuaded themselves that what they had lost was not a true, but a decep- 
tive freedom, and endeavoured to instil this lie into the minds of their 
masters. The true freedom, the “slaves” asserted, is the inner freedom 
from all passion and brutal instincts. Thus they lied away their misery, 
and at the same time took a “clever revenge” on their oppressors by endea- 
vouring to cast contempt on the master’s acts. The former ideal of the 
slaves, namely, a boundless caprice, was replaced by the ideal of disinteres- 
ted love, of complete devotion of the heart to an act { goodness ), or to a 
thought ( ti’uth ), or to an impression ( beauty ). Thus arose “the ascetic 
ideal of the Christian religion.” This patient, meek and jnst spirit is, in 
its cold and unprejudiced interpretation, nothing more than “once for all 
the weak are weak ; it is good to do nothing for tvhich we are not strong 
enongh.” 

Yet tlie corruption, the falling away from that natural animal 
instinct, was transmitted from the slaves to the masters. Indeed, these 
also, had fallen from tlieir true ideals, for they showed consideration towards 
one another and towards their slaves, behaving not at all like wild beasts, 
but like domesticated animals. The consequence was that the masters too 
degenerated — they became humane— and neglected the “beast of prey” 
nmong themselves. So finally the “slaves” obtained the chief authority in 
the domain of intellect. The “jnorality of slaves” ( the morality of 
inimanity ) triumphed over the “morality of masters”— the morality of 
criminals and brutes. 

The morality of the “slaves” — the morality of the weak and the 
wretched had found its perfect development, according to Nietzsche, in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth, “the incarnate gospel of love.” And so the 
fictitious “ascetic ideal” became the guide of civilization, and the “blonde 
brute” grew constantly more tame and altruistic, and the superior, bestial 
ideals were abandoned with unmerited contempt. 
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Altihou^^h provisionally the “revolt of the slaves in the sphere of 
morals” seems to have conquered, yet Nietzsche hoi)es for a new reversal of 
things, for an Anti-Ohrist, for a new world, in wh'ch the original condition 
of boundless capi’ice and brutally wild freedom will be re-established. Then 
there will no longer be a bad conscience, for people will trample a fellow- 
being like a worm ; so conscience will be remodelled. ‘'Man luis far too 
long regarded,” says Nietzsclie, “his natural proclivities witli an evil eye. 
so that eventually they have become in liis svst'=‘m alHliated to a bad 
conscience.”'^ 

Disinterested love is a negation of lite and means the “great nausea,” 
the will to nothingness and nihilism. For af'cording to Nietzsclio’s idea, 
he who loves disinterestedly, does )iot really live in himself, in his own 
person ; he rather despises liis own life, while delighting only in the fact 
that another lives and enjoys, lie who loves another with all Ins heart 
renounces his own existence. The more he loves the other, the more will 
he 1)0 ready to lay down his life for the person he loves. Man lessens Ins 
own value when he considcr^s another great, unless he honours in him the 
brute, the devilish superman. 

Now, it would appear that Nietzsche recognizes a consideration 
towards one's neighbours, namely, for one’s equals. tlis ideal of society 
seems to be an aristocracy, the members of which, it is true, behave like 
])rutos to those outside it, but who esteem one another. As soon, however, 
as the pressure from outside relaxes, and outward danger ceases to 
threaten, the brutes turn upon one another. “Plerds” are formed only 
])y the weak ; tlie “blonde brutes” hold together only by the iron force 
of necessity. 

When Nietzsche speaks in terms of praise of a ruling caste, he docs 
not consider this aristocratic organization a permanent one, but as a transi- 
tional state leading to that “laar of all ayamni all,** When society is 
dissolved, when everything falls into universal ruin and becomes an orgy, 
the modern antisopher exults : in high-sounding words he praises the 
glorious spectacle that will be presented when the society of men explodes 
and perishes like gigantic fireworks. 

There is admirable consistency in Nietzsche’s negation of all truth. 
Not only is moral truth denied by him, but also scientific and aesthetic 
truth. For if a knowledge and observance of moral truth requires dis- 
interestedness, detachment from the narrowness of one’s own person, an 
entering into the thoughts, feelings, and efforts of others, into their hearts 
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and minds, a conception of scientific truth no less requires disinterestedness. 

In order to be objective, to ascertain any fact with scientific fidelity and 
exactitude, the mind must possess the same inner repose and freedom from 
bias as in the case of a moral action. Vain and selfish men will always be 
bad testifiers of scientific truth. Of what concern can scientific truth be to 
him who raises selfishness to a principle of life, who finds the truth of life in 
the narrowness of his individuality ? Selfishness is opposed to every kind 
of truth. 

In the complete isolation of the individual Nietzsche sees the ideal 
condition of human existence. As soon as men grow sensible, and recognise 
their position in the universe, they will he ready to abandon the boundless 
assertion of their paltry personality and curb their bestiality. By this they 
renounce life ; and so away with all scientific truth ! “Has there not been 
since the time of Copernicus,” declares Nietzsche, “an unbroken progress 
iji tlic self-belittling of man and liis loill for belittling himself ? . . . Since 
Ooi)ernicus . . . man rolls . . . hito the tJu'illiJiCf aen^Qtion of his own 
nothrrKjness”'^ 

Tlie selfish man can as little receive an impression through his senses 
or through his imagination without personal interest, as he can act or tliink 
without poi’sonal intejvst. If, therefore, a self-limited individuality is to 
admit an impression, ii must contain “a promise of happiness.'' Hence 
Nietzsche asserts the personally limited standpoint, not only in tliought 
and act, but in sensation as well. He teaches the Transvaluation of 
all values,” and turns everything upside down, sees precisely in what is 
usually called base and vulgar, the truly “aristocratic” and noble. Nothing 
( that does not promise a satisfaction of selfishness ) is beautiful. An 
enthusiastic adherent of Nietzsclie's once told me that he intended to pro- 
duce a system of ethics in which the idea of morality should no longer find 
a. place. It is to ])e lK)i)ed that, when he completes his work, he will next 
attempt the task of ])roducing a system of aesthetics in which the idea of 
the beautiful finds no place. 

The selfish man wlio views everything from his personally limited 
standpoint, will be most easily hurt since he applies everything to himself. 
“The most wi’etched lives are led by those, says Professor Broad in his 
essay on Butler, “who have nothing to do but think of their own happiness 
and scheme for it.”^ Indeed, the more disinterested a man is, the more 
he be su])erior to fate, beyond good and evil, and in a condition of 
freedom. 

What strikes one as si)ecially remarkable in the case of Nietzsche is 

1 , Genealogy o f Mo^'a Is. 
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his double life, the inner discord in him which leads him from a simple desire 
to live free from the restraint of “law and order** to tlie most poisonous 
revilings of that which, whether outwardly or inwaidly, appears to be a bar 
to the unrestrained assertion of personal caprice. When this inner discord 
has not assumed too decided a form, it may I'e perfectly reconciled with the 
fact that a man can outwardly lead an ordinary life, if only the fancy 
remains that, whenever he choose», he may also renounce all the advantages 
of such an orderly life and play the murdering Viking. Yei:, after all, it is 
better to renounce the dangers of the “wilderness.** while persuading oneself 
that this renunciation is of one*s ov/n free will, and that, therefore, one might 
just as well have acted otherwise, Tims one eujovs the advantages of a 
well-ordered life, and at the same time has the proud consciousness of being 
a dangerous “blonde Teuton beast.** Therefore, people whose social instincts 
and feelings have become partially morbid, but who in other respects 
have preserved their full power of reflection, do not as a rule proceed to 
really perverse actions. But the stronger the morbid impulses grow, the more 
ideal will appear to such a sijfferer a condition in which he can give full 
rein to these perverse impulses. Hence Nietzsche*s groat admiration for a 
Caesar Borgia, one of the “healthiest of all tropical monsters.’* 

The mental process may most clearly be made intelligible by reference 
to a bodily one. A healthy person, after a time of repose, finds it child’s 
play to overcome gravitation, the force by which every atom of his body is 
drawn towards the centre of the earth. But when the muscles are exhausted 
by protracted and excessive exertions, their strength may just suffice to over- 
come the force of gravitation and to keep the body erect. Only extreme 
necessity can ultimately deter a man, in a state of exhaustion, from yielding 
to the feeling of fatigue and casting himself on the ground. Something simi- 
lar happens to a morally weak-minded man who still possesses a larger or 
smaller remnant of altruistic feelings and power of sensible reflection. 
Morally he keeps more or less perfectly erect, outwardly, perhaps, faultlessly 
so. But he derives no pleasure from this efl’ort, and as a starving man 
dreams of luscious food, and a tired man longs for a spot where he may lie 
down and rest, so the morally weak-minded antisopher pines for freedom, 
from the outer and inner restraint of social impulses, for freedom from “the 
ascetic ideal.” 

In conclusion, a brief explanation of how it was possible for this anti- 
sophy to attain to such consideration may be useful. In our nature there 
are present impulses, to good and evil, a striving after the perfect ; and on 
the other hand a lack of appreciation of what is good and noble. The generali- 
ty of mankind is a mixture of genius and narrow-mindedness. Now, as 
the good, the divine in us is satisfied by all that is perfect, beautiful and 
4 
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elevated, so also all that is base, ugly and perverse finds an echo within us. 
It is a well-known fact that a large number of psychiatrists became insane 
themselves purely as the result of a kind of mental infection. It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that the preachings of narrow selfishness fre- 
quently enough fall on fertile soil, that the seed springs up, and that a person 
quite sensible in other respects is suddenly inspired with an enthusiasm 
for the productions of megalomania and concealed moral weakness of 
mind. 

Ultimately the productions of a time of discord and ferment fall again 
into oblivion, but moral, intellectual and aesthetic narrowness can never be 
quite expelled from the human heart ; for we are men, imperfect beings at 
variance with ourselves. Only too often do our base instincts conquer us ; 
the better element lives in us merely as a desire, a longing, an idea, and we 
are easily disconcerted by being called idealists and dreamers. 



THE OUTCAST^ 


Eabmdranath Tagw»re 


They are turned away from the teraple-gates 
by the traffickers in religion. 

They are the uninitiates, 

— the outcasts. 

They seek their God in His own rightful place, 

beyond the barriers of artifice, 

they seek Him in the light c! inner faith, 

in the midst of star-spangled heavens, 

in forests strewn with flowers, 

and in the hidden pain 

of love and parting. 

Not for them is the image of the deity 
soiled by human hands, 
imprisoned within the temple walls. 

By the side of the Padma, 
whose angry waves sweep away 
many an age-old temple, 
have I seen one of them, 
pursuing his lonesome way, 

his ehtara\ in hand 

seen him on his journey 
to seek the soul's mate 
through mystic ways of song. 

I am one of them 
— the uninitiate, the outcast, 
whose offerings reach not 
the prison where God is. 


* Translated from the original Bengali by Khitish Roy and approved by the 
author. — Ed, 

t A one-stringed musical instrument of the wandering folk-singers. 
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Asks the priest, 

‘Didst see thy God ?* 

‘No*~say I. 

Surprised he asks, 

‘Knowest not the way ?* 

‘No*, — say I. 

He questions in dismay, 

‘Art thou not of caste then ?* 

‘No’— say I. 

Even as a boy 

I have felt in my blood the stream of radiance 
that flows from the spring of primal light. 

I have spread my questioning spirit 
upon the bosom of the Eternal 
and have marvelled, 
how for millions of years 
that bright spark lay hidden 
until it burst into a flame 
that was I. 

This perpetual wonder 

has in itself been for me 

a joyful ritual every day, 

my untutored worship 

beyond tlie temple gates ; 

for I am the uninitiate — the outcast. 

Born in the despised household 
of the social exile, 

I was rejected by the respectable. 

Out of grace with playmates, 
a nameless stranger 
to the neighbourhood, 

I could but peep across 
their bristling hedge of hate, 
at their house 

well established in sanctimonious pride. 

And I watched from a distance 

the crowds pouring in 

carefully walking along the beaten tracks. 

Away from the crowd. 
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I pursued my lonely fancies 
at the crossing of the roads. 

They plucked for their God's worship 

flowers prescribed by their scripture 

and left for me and my God 

the whole garden of blossoms of all the climes 

approved and blessed by the Sun. 

Into the open arms of Man 

was I thus thrust 

by the contempt of the pious. 

And I found my lonely mates 
whose light and voice and prowess 
have made epochs in history. 

The heroes, the sages, 
who have made death divine, 
they are my familiars : 

They are the seekers after truth , 

worshippers of light 

and inheritors of endless life. 

I have prayed with folded hands : 

Deliver us, 

0 man of men, O mdn of all times, 
from this creed of contempt 
which proudly flaunts 

the unholy mark of exclusion, 
rescue me from the endless boredom 
of their unmeaning observances 
that insult humanity. 

Blessed am I 

that I have known you 

at the purest height of the freedom 

where I. claim the fellowship 

of the sons of the immortal, 

— even I, who am the uninitiate — tlie outcast. 

1 am the uninitiate, the outcast, 

My offerings are 

to the celestial as to the human, 

to the bright being in the heavens, 

and to the inner man in me and outside myself, 

whose love is joy for ever. 



ON THE WAY TO JAPAll 
( CmtinueS^ ) 


Eabindranath Tagore 


VI 

lOth May, 1916. 

Towabds afternoon we entered the harbour of Penang. Mukul,^ who was 
with us, exclaimed : “So this is Penang ! How we were done to death in 
school, learning by heart — Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong !** It amuses me 
to think that we have no more difficulty in seeing Penang now than we 
had in seeing it on the school map. Only then the master used to show us 
countries by going over the map with his finger, and now they are shown by 
going over with a ship. 

There is very little “reality"' in this kind of travelling. It is just 
sitting and dreaming. Many men have had to travel much and dare much 
in order to discover these lands, to preserve their routes, to make the 
roads fit by land and water; we are enjoying the bottled preserve, as it were, 
of all that travel and adventure. No thorns, no peels, no stones, only the 
pulp, with as much sugar as possible thrown in. Every now and again the 
boundless sea keeps heaving, the curtain keeps rising at each daybreak, a 
vast sight of inaccessibility is held up before our eyes ; yet we feel amused, 
as if we are looking at the caged lion at Alipur.S The terrible becomes 
merely attractive. 

Our ship arrived at the port of Penang just as the sun was going down. 
The world seemed suddenly to have grown beautiful.^ The earth embraced 
the sea with both arms outstretched. The tender light that fell through 
the clouds upon the bluish hills was like a transparent golden veil ; whether 
it hid the face of the bride or disclosed it, was difficult to say. A divine 
orchestra composed of sea and sky and land was playing from the golden 
gateway of evening. 

There are very few things made by man more beautiful to look at 
than boats putting out to sea with sails outspread. Where man has been 

1. For the first part of the travel-diary see the last issue of the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly. For the present English translation we are indebted to Indira Devi 
Ohoudhurani. — Ed. 

2. Mr. Mukul Dey, now Principal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta. 

8. The Calcutta Zoo is situated in Alipor. 
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obliged to keep pace with nature's rhythm, there his creations are bound to 
be beautiful. The boat, having had to make truce with wind and water, 
has gained their gift of grace. Where the machine is able to despise nature 
by its own strength, there its arrogance emboldens man to make his works 
shamelessly ugly. The steamship is more convenient than the sailing vessel, 
but it has very little beauty. As our ship slowly sailed up to port, and the 
ambitious projects of man began to loom larger than nature, and the factory 
chimneys kept drawing their straight lines across nature's curves, — then I 
could see what an amount of ugliness had been created in the world through 
man's passions. On shore after shore, and port after port, man's greed 
mocks at heaven with hideous gestures. 

YII 

Uth May, 1916. 

The sky above, the sea below. By day and night this is the only 
ration allowed our eyes. 

It is because we cling to the lap of mother-earth that we don't 
give a glance to the sky, that we call its airclothing nakedness. When 
we have to remain face to face with that sky for any length of time, 
we are struck with its wonderful variety. There cloud upon cloud unfolds 
itself in irrelevant forms and colours. It is like improvising a song,— 
undefined modes of form and colour are being chanted, in which there is no 
time, no strict canons of construction, no words with any meaning, only 
the free play of musical notes, accompanied by the fairy-dance of the sea 
with its free rhythm. The beats that are played on its drum are of such a 
vast metre that we cannot grasp its measure. It has the exhilaration but 
not the limitations of dancing. 

Our powers of observing the play of sea and sky on this immense stage 
gradually increase. Everything that is great on ee.rth is surrounded by 
spaciousness, and has a simple background. It does not require any extrane- 
ous help to show itself. The starlit assembly of the night reveals itself in 
the midst of infinite darkness. 

We are fortunate in not having anything else before us. On other 
occasions, when I have crossed the seas in English passenger-boats, the 
passengers themselves were a sight to see. They used to 'veil the infinite 
with their dance and song and games and excitement. They didn't want to 
leave even a minute unemployed. Moreover, there were the accessories of 
dressing and etiquette. Here there is no competition between the deck of 
the ship and the seascape. The passengers are few in number, — only the 
four of us ; the other two or three are quiet people. Then we sleep and 
wake and eat in negligent fashion, and nobody minds ; chiefiy because 
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there is no lady present to whom our slovenliness might appear as disrespect. 
Hence we are able to realise day after day, that sunrise and sunset 
are no trifling matters in this world, that heaven and earth combine to give 
them a royal reception. 

We see the clouds rising to the sky from the horizon in various con- 
volutions, as if the form-fountains in the creator's courtyard had been set 
playing. There is hardly any substance, only form, an endless variety 
of forms, — only there is no straight line. The straight line belongs to 
man's handiwork. In the walls of his room, the chimneys of his factoiy, 
the triumphal column of man stands perfectly straight. The curve is the 
line of life, man cannot manipulate it with ease. The straight line is the line 
of matter, it easily yields to man's discipline ; it bears man's burdens, and 
submits to his tyranny. 

VIII 

I have heard that when the Shah of Persia went to England, he told 
Englishmen, apropos of eating with one's fingers, that by using knives and 
forks, they miss one of the pleasures of eating. Those who marry through 
the agency of matchmakers lose the joys of courtship. It is through the 
touch of the hands that the wooing of food commences. Taste begins at the 
flnger-ends. 

Similarly, my taste of Japan has begun with a Japanese steamer. If I 
had gone to Japan in a French boat, my acquaintance would not have started 
from the finger-ends. I have gone on many a voyage before in English boats, 
but there is a vast difference between those ships and this one. The captains 
of those steamers were unmitigated captains. I do not remember a single 
captain of them all, because they wwe only parts of the ship. It was only 
through their guiding of the vessel that we came into touch with them. 

Perhaps if I had been a European, it wouldn't have been difficult for 
me to feel that they were something more than mere captains, that they were 
men. But 1 am a foreigner in this boat too, — I am just the same to a 
Japanese, as I am to a European. Ever since putting foot on this steamer 
I have noticed that our captain's captainhood is not at all obtrusive, he is 
an altogether natural man. He maintains a certain official connection and 
distance with his subordinates, but not in the least with the passengers. In 
the midst of the fiercest storm and wind I have been to his room, and seen 
him perfectly at ease. We have struck up an intimacy of talking and dealing 
with him, not as a captain, but as a man. This voyage of ours will come 
to an end, the boardship connection between ourselves and him will be 
dissolved, yet we shall remember him. 

Our ship's accountant came to me one day and said : “Many questions 
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arise in my mind, which I should like to thresh out with you ; but I know 
so little English that it would not be possible for me to discuss anything by 
word of mouth. If you don t mind, I shall bring you written questions 
now and then which you can answer in writing at /our leisure.** 

Since then, questions and answers have been passing between us on 
the relation between the state and society. I cannot imagine that the 
purser of any other ship would bother his hf.a.d over such questions, or 
create such unnecessary trouble in the midst of his own work. 

One other thing too I particularly noticed. Mukul is a mere boy, a 
deck-passenger. But the ship*s officers are free!/ making friends with him. 
How to steer a ship, how to guide its course at sea, how to observe the 
stars, — they explain all this to him as they work. They talk to him about 
their own business and hopes and expectations. Mukul had a fancy to see 
the working of the ship’s engine, so last night at 11 o'clock they took him 
down to the nether regions of the steamer, and showed him everything for 
a whole hour. 

To maintain a family relationship with man even in connection with 
work, — perhaps this is some1?hing specially Eastern. The West keeps work 
so very rigidly apart, that the claims of human relations dare not approach 
it. This makes for groat efficiency in work, no doubt. Since Japan has been 
initiated into work by Europe, I had thought her working limits would also 
be very well defined . But in this Japanese boat I see only work, and not 
its strict limitations. I feel as if I am at home, and not on the company’s 
steamer. Yet there is no remissness in the washing and cleaning and the 
daily routine of the steamer. 

In the East relationship between man and man is deep and varied. 
Our ties are not broken even with those of our forebears who are dead. 
The net of our family connections is cast far and wide. Even our servants 
claim a family connection with us, not only their wages. That is why our 
nature suffers where we cannot lay any such claim, where work is 
excessively strict. Very often the misunderstanding that takes place between 
the English master and the Bengali employee is due to this fact, that the 
former cannot recognise the claims of the latter, and the latter cannot 
appreciate the stern business discipline of the former. The Bengali 
employee, through force of old-established habit, expects that the manager 
of the works will be not only a manager but something of a parent as well ; 
when he is disappointed he feels astonished, and cannot help inwardly 
blaming his employer. The Englishman is accustomed to acknowledge the 
claims of work, the Bengali is accustomed to acknowledge the claims of 
man, — hence both parties fail to come to a reasonable agreement. 

Yet one cannot help feeling that there must needs be a reconcilement 
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and not an estrangement between business claims and human claims. How 
the two can be harmoniously combined cannot be fixed from outside by any 
hard-and-fast rule. Real harmony is evolved from within one's nature. In 
our country it is difficult to bring about this natural inward adjustment, 
because we are obliged to carry on work according to the rules laid down 
by those who manage our business. 

In Japan the Eastern mind has learnt business methods from the West, 
but they themselves manage their own business. Hence one cannot but 
cherish a hope that in Japan a reconciliation may yet take place between 
Western and Eastern feeling. In the first stages of education when the 
tendency of imitation is very strong, the pupil's zeal for the letter of the 
law is greater than his master's, but the inner mentality slowly performs its 
own task, and, by dissolving the hard elements of learning in its own gastric 
juices, quietly assimilates it. This process of assimilation is a somewhat 
lengthy one. Therefore the time has not yet come • for us to see clearly 
what form the learning of the West will assume in Japan. Possibly we 
shall now see a good many incongruities between East and West which are 
ugly to look at. We see the same in our country too at every step. But 
it is the duty of nature to reconcile these incongruities. 

IX 

inn May, 1916. 

Our steamer touched Singapore on May 14th. Our young English 
friend Pearson and Mukul went down to see the city. The ship was drawn 
up close alongside the quay. There is no uglier nightmare on earth than a 
ship’s quay, and on top of it the sky became overcast with the threat of rain. 
They began loading and unloading the freight with a hideous noiso. 
Being a lazily -disposed person, I could not gird up my loins to go out and 
see the city. In the midst of that cyclone of fearful clamour, I sat on deck 
and began to write, in order to preserve my peace of mind. 

Shortly afterwards the captain announced that a Japanese lady had 
come to see me. She offered to take me round the city. The ceaseless 
clatter of loading those sacks was then grinding my mind like a millstone, so 
I hardly needed much persuasion. I went in that lady’s car and had a long 
ride past the city, through rubber plantations. The ground was undulating, 
the grass deep green, and a muddy stream rushed alongside the road, 
turning and twisting and making a gurgling sound, with stacks of cut-cane 
soaking in it here and there. The passers-by were mostly Chinamen. 

When the car entered the city, the lady took me to her shop of 
Japanese brio-8;-brac. It was then nearly dusk and I thought to myself 
that it was about time for our evening meal on boardship ; but the recolleo- 
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tion of those sacks heaving on that storm of noise made the idea of returning 
there repugnant to me. When therefore the lady gently said that 
she would like to invite me and my English companion to dinner at 
a hotel, if we had no objection, we readily aocepted. At about ten in the 
evening she reached us to the steamer and took her leave. 

The history of this lady is interesting. Her husband Vv^as a lawyer in 
Japan, but not a very successful one. It became increasingly difficult for 
them to make both ends meet. It was the wife who suggested to the 
husband to start some business. At first the husband was unwilling, 
arguing that as nobody in their family had ever been in trade, it was beneath 
their dignity. But at last he yielded to his wife's persuasion, and they both 
came over to Singapore and started a shop. That was eighteen years ago. 
All their friends and relatives were unanimous in prophesying an early 
bankruptcy. But by dint of this woman's industry, skill and fair dealing 
with customers the business gradually prospered. Last year her husband 
died, and now she has to manage everything alone. Practically the whole 
business has been built up by. her. 

In our country several cases may be cited where the husband has 
brought ruin on the home, but after his death the wife has saved and put 
everything in order. I am told that the women of France too have given 
proofs of their business capacity. Work that does not require inventive 
genius, work that above all requires deftness, industry and dealing with 
others, seems to suit woman's capacity. 

Our steamer left port on the morning of the 15th May. Just at the 
moment of departure a cat fell into the sea. Then all haste was suspended, 
and saving the cat became the most important thing to do. It was fished 
out from the water by diverse clever ways and means, and then the ship put 
out. This delayed our departure beyond the appointed time, but it was a 
source of great delight to me. 


X 

Our days are drifting across the sea like sailing boats. Those boats 
do not intend to make for any pier, they carry no freight. They are only 
out for exchanging embraces with the waves and the winds and the sky. 
Man's society is the rival of man's universe. After settling all social claims 
we have no time to accept the invitation of the universe. As the moon 
keeps one face turned to the sun, and the other face remains in darkness, 
so the immense attraction of society causes all the light of man's conscious- 
ness to play on that side, and we have almost forgotten the other wise : how 
much the universe means to man, rarely, if ever, enters into our calculations. 

When we ignore the truth on one side, not only do we suffer loss on 
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that side, but we become losers in all directions. In proportion as man 
leaves out the universe, do his sin and sorrow increase. It is for this reason 
that every now and again man is drawn to the opposite extreme. He says : 
in detachment lies hope ; asceticism is free from all fear. The world is 
a prison, he cries, and rushes to seek salvation and peace in the secluded 
forests or the far-off mountains. It is just because man has separated 
society from the universe that, in order to draw the breath of life freely, 
he has to renounce society and has had to make the preposterous pronounce- 
ment that the way of man’s salvation lies far away from man. 

When we live in the world, we dread leisure. Because society is a 
solid entity, any opening in it means vacancy. It is in order to stop this 
gap somehow that we must have wine and cards and gambling and king- 
making and the overthrowing of ministries ; — otherwise we cannot kill time. 
That is, we do not want time itself, we want to do without it. 

Yet leisure is the throne sublime. The universe is established in the 
midst of infinite leisure. Where there is greatness, there leisure is not 
hollow, it is completely full. It is in society* whence we have banished 
greatness that leisure is so empty ; in the universe where the sublime 
dwells, that leisure is so deeply beautiful. As man feels ashamed without any 
clothes on, so in tlie world leisure puts us to shame, because as it seems 
empty we call it dullness and slowness. It’s like the difference between an 
essay and a song. Where the written word comes to an end in the essay, there 
is nothing else. But where the words of the song stop, the pause is filled 
with music. As a matter of fact, the larger the melody, the more pauses 
must there be in between. The singer’s mission is fulfilled by unheard 
words, that of the writer by hoards of words I 

In the world, there is the crowd of the needful on the one hand, and 
the crowd of the unnecessary on the other. We are bound to shoulder the 
responsibility of the needful : we may not escape that, just as one cannot do 
without walls, if one has to live in a house. But a house is not all walls. 
There are at least some openings for windows, through which we keep up 
our connection with the sky. But I find in the world that people cannot 
bear even a few windows. It is to fill up those small openings that all the 
unnecessaries of the world have been created. All sorts of trivialities are 
nailed across those windows, so as to block them completely. Like the husk 
of the cocoanut, these unnecessary trifles constitute the greater part. Indoors 
and outdoors, at home and abroad, in religion and work, in every direction 
they command the highest prerogatives : it is their business to stop gaps. 

Beginning from the jetty at Kidderpur and up to this quay of Hong- 
kong, I have been observing the appearance of trade at every port. How huge 
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it is cannot be realised unless seen like this with one’s own eyes. It is like 
the hunter’s meal described by our Poet Kavikanhaji — who swallowed big 
chunks at every mouthful, whose feeding was as hnrible as its noise was 
disgusting. This hunter Trade is also breathlessly devouring huge quantities 
which it frightens one to look at, — without pause, and with what an 
amount of noise ! It carries things to its mouth with iron hands, it chews 
with iron teeth, it digests with its iron stomach where the fire of hunger is 
kept ever alight, and it circulates the golden blood-current through its iron 
veins and nerves to every part of its world-wide body. It looks like an 
animal, like those monsters that once sprawled over the earth. There is 
nothing at all about it that may be called grace of form. Its skin is terribly 
thick, and wherever its paw falls, there the tender greon skin of earth peels 
off and the bones show underneath. 

Not only does it devour pawfuls of things, but it devours human 
beings as readily : — man, woman or child, is all the same to it. 

But those primeval monsters did not last. And a day mjiy come when 
archaeologists will discover Jhe iron skeletons of tliis modern monster in the 
stratum of our age, and will wonder at the strange disproportion of its limbs. 

The fitness of man in the animal kingdom is not due to the bulkiness 
of his body. Man’s skin is soft, his physical strength small, and his senses 
are perhaps less acute than those of the lower animals. But he is the 
possessor of a force which cannot be seon, which occupies no space, which 
does not depend on any place, yet spreads its power over the whole universe. 
The physical sphere of man has passed from the visible universe to the 
invisible, and there become i)owerful. The Bible says, the meek shall inherit 
which means that the strength of meekness is inward, not out- 
ward ; the less it strikes the more it wins ; it does not fight on the battle- 
field, but gains the victory by making peace with the universal forces in the 
invisible sphere. 

The trade monster too must one day put a stop to its demoniac career 
and become human ! Today of all human institutions in the world the 
ugliest is this institution of trade, which wearies the world with its weight, 
deafens the world with its noise, soils the world with its refuse, and lacerates 
the world with its greed. This world-wide unloveliness, this revolt against 
sight, sound, taste, touch, smell and the heart of man, this- signing a bond 
of slavery to Greed raised to the royal throne of the universe, — how long 
will man, frantic with cupidity, go on playing this gamble, with himself for 
stake ? A game in which man goes on losing himself cannot go on for ever. 

21st May, 1916. 

The sky is overcast with clouds, the hills in the harbour of 
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Hongkong can be seen, with waterfalls coursing down their sides. It seems 
as if a party of giants, after putting their heads into the sea, have just raised 
them above the water, which is trickling down their tangled hair and beards. 
Oharlie* says that the scenery is like that of a Scottish lake surrounded 
by hills, — the same green dumpy hills, the same clouds like wet blankets, 
the same land- and sea-scape partially blurred by mist. 

Our ship will stop here for about two days. The idea of going down 
to the city and staying in a hotel for the two days didn't appeal to me. 
For a man of my lazy disposition rest is better than comfort ; happiness 
has its drawbacks, but peace is without sin. I remained on board, even at 
the risk of enduring the disturbance of loading and unloading. And I was 
not without my reward. 

First of all, I noticed the work of the Chinese labourers on the 
quay. They wore only blue pyjamas leaving the rest of the body bare. 
Their bodies were spare and perfectly moulded : not the slightest superfluity 
anywhere. All the muscles of the body kept rippling to the beat of their 
work. There was no necessity of prodding them fy-om outside. Work seemed 
to vibrate from their bodies like music from lutes. I could never have 
imagined that I could possibly extract so much enjoyment from 
the loading and unloading of cargo on a ship's pier. The work of perfect 
strength is very beautiful, at each stroke it beautifies the body and that 
body too beautifies the work. The poetry of toil and the rhythm of man's 
body appeared before me here in extenso. This I can say with emphasis, 
that no woman's figure could be more beautiful than these men's figures, 
because such perfect balance between strength and grace is rarely found in 
women. In another steamer just opposite ours, all the Chinese sailors, 
after their work was over, were bathing in the afternoon with their clothes 
off, and it was a joy to watch them. 

Seeing such strength, skill and joy of work thus concentrated in one 
place, I realised what an amount of power is being stored throughout the 
land in this great nation. When such an immense power gets its own 
modern vehicle, i. e. when science comes under its control, what power on 
earth will be able to offer it resistance ? Then to its genius for work will 
be added the materials to work with. All the nations that are now enjoying 
the fruits of the earth, dread that awakening of China, and want to put off 
that day unwelcome for them. 


XI 


May 28th, 1916. 


Today our ship will enter the harbour of Kobe. For the last few 


Mr, 0. F. Andrews. 
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days it has been raining incessantly. Now and again the small Japanese 
islands raise their hills to the sky beckoning the voyagers, but everything 
is blurred with rain and mist ; those islands look as if a severe cold has 
muffled their voice, I am dragging my chair from one end of the deck to 
the other to escape the onslaught of the damp wind. 

There are several Indian merchants in Kobe, with a nprinkling of 
Bengalis. Immediately upon arriving at the Port of Hongkong, I had 
received a wire from these Indians, to say that they had arranged for my 
reception. They came and laid hold of me on board. On the other hand, 
Taikwan, the famous painter of Japan, was there. Uo had stayed with us 
when he was in India. We met Katsuta, too, another painter-friend of 
ours. Sano was also there : at one time he had boen a teacher of jiu-jitsu 
in our school at Santiniketan. The Japanese friends desired me to go to 
their house, but I had already accepted the invitation of the Indians. This 
created an awful dilemma. Neither side would give way. Argument and 
heated discussion continued. On top of it came tho battalion of the news- 
paper reporters. The drawback of fame is that we cannot get off by accepting 
only as much of it as we think necessary, but must take a great deal more ; 
the burden of that extra load is hard indeed to bear. 

I have taken refuge in the house of Moraijee, one of the first Gujrati 
merchants here. Those newspaper men have followed me here too. 
This journalistic froth is an outcome of t^^e new wine Japan has imbibed. 
This thing is merely the air of words breaking into bubbles, — nobody really 
wants it or enjoys it, — it only fills the head of the wine-epp with empti- 
ness, and displays the picture of intoxication before one’s eyes. 

However, yesterday evening passed at Morarji’s in talking and eating 
and receiving hospitality. What strikes the eye of a newcomer in this 
household most is the Japanese maid-servant. She wears her hair in a 
puffed chignon, her checks are puffy, her eyes are small, her nose is slightly 
wanting, her dress is pretty, and there are grass slippers on her feet ; there 
is a great discrepancy here with beauty as described by the poets of other 
lands and yet on the whole, one likes the look of it ; as if it were 
something compact of a human being and a doll, of flesh and wax ; withal a 
body instinct with quickness, skill and strength. 

Why doesn’t Japan strike us as being something specially new and 
strange here, as it used to do when we read books and saw pictures at 
home ? — Mukul asked me. Beginning from Bangoon, and passing through 
Singapore and Hongkong, the mind’s special resources for seeing the new 
become gradually exhausted. When the little hills begin peeping boldly out 
from one corner and another of foreign seas, then we say — Charming I Then 
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Mukul says, it would be great fun to get down and stay there ! He thinks 
this excitement of seeing the new for the first time is going to last forever. 
Then, when by degrees the uncommon became the common and almost 
every moment our ship sighted an island, the field-glasses lay uncared 
for on the table, and the mind responded no longer. When the things to be 
seen increase in number, seeing itself grows less. The appetite for the new 
decreases by feeding on the new. 

Another disadvantage is, that all civilized nations of the earth have 
been cast into the same modern mould, and come out with the same features, 
or want of features. Sitting at my window and looking out upon Kobe, 
what I see is an iron Japan. It is as if the awful dragon, the Chinese paint 
in their pictures, had swallowed the earth with its huge twisted body. The 
serried ranks of iron roofs were glittering in the sun like the scales of its 
back. Very hard and very ugly is this demon called necessity. Looking at 
this city of Kobe, I realise that man’s necessity has turned all nature’s 
variety into one uniformity. The axiom that man has needs, has grown 
and grown and kept opening its maw wider and wider until it has devoured 
most of the world. Gradually oven nature has become only an article of 
need and man only a man of need. 

Since the day I left Calcutta, this is the thing that has loomed large 
in my eyes, at every port and in every country. It never struck me before 
so forcibly as now, how far man’s material needs are overwhelming his finer 
sensibility. At one time man assigned a low rank to trade, and did not give 
honour to money-making. But nowadays the mere living has become so 
great an end in itself, that man dares not scorn his needs and the purveyors 
of those needs. He is not ashamed to judge the value of all his belongings 
by money. This is tending to change the nature of all men, most of whom 
feel not the slightest hesitation in selling themselves continually. Society has 
gradually so changed that money has been installed as the symbol of merit. 
Hence man who once knew how to scorn money for the sake of manhood, 
now scorns manhood for the sake of money. 

I also notice that Japan is slowly departing from the dress of its 
people ; which means that Japan has given up the clothes of the home for 
the clothes of the office. Nowadays an office-land which is not any parti- 
cular country has spread all over the world. And since modern Europe has 
created the ofiice, its dress is that of modern Europe. In our country too 
the doctor says, — 1 need that hat and coat ; the lawyer and the merchant 
say the same thing. In this way the so-called necessity goes on increasing, 
until it rolls all the world into one ugly sameness. 

That is why, on going out into the streets of Japan, the eye is chiefly 
attracted by the Japanese women. Then one realises that it is they who 
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are the home of Japan, the country of Japan. They are not of the oflice. I 
am told that Japanese women are not held in honour by Japanese men. I 
do not know whether this is true or not, but tnere is an honour which is not 
given from outside, but which belongs to one’s inner self. It is the women 
of Japan who have taken it upon themselves to preserve Lhe honour of Japan. 
They have not bowed down to need as being supreme, hence are they a 
source of delight to the eye and mind. 

One thing strikes the eye. There are crowds of people in the streets, 
but no confusion whatsoever. It is as if these people do not know how to 
shout ; they say, even the children of Japan do not cry. On going tlirough 
the street in a car, when one is sometimes hold up by rickshaws, the 
chauffeur waits quietly, he never shouts or abuses Wj body. In the middle 
of the road suddenly a bicycle very nearly collided with our car, — under 
which circumstances an Indian chauffeur could not have refrained from 
abusing the cyclist to his heart’s content, — but our man took not the slightest 
notice. I am told by the Bengalis here, that even when there is injury, caused 
by collision between two vehicles in the streets, both parties, instead of 
shouting and abusing each other, brush the dust off and walk away. 

It seems to me that this is the main source of Japan’s strength. The 
Japanese does not waste his energy in useless screaming and quarrelling. 
And because there is no waste of energy, it is not found wanting when 
required. This calmness and fortitude of body and mind is part of their 
national self-realisation. They know how to control themselves in sorrow 
and tribulation, in excitement and pain ; they do not always allow themselves 
to melt and drip through every hole and opening. That is why foreigners 
say, the Japanese are inscrutable, they are too reserved. 

This continual curtailment of one’s self-expression is to be found in 
their verse also. Often a poem consists of no more than three lines. These 
three lines are sufficient for their poets and their readers. That is why I 
have never heard anyone singing in the streets since I have been here. The 
hearts of these people are not resonant like a waterfall, but silent like a lake. 
All the poems of theirs that I have hitherto heard are picture-poems, not 
song-poems. When the heaj^t aches and burns, then life is spent ; the 
Japanese spend very little in this direction. Their inner self finds complete 
expression in their sense of beauty. The sense of beauty is , independent of 
self-interest. We don’t have to break our hearts over flowers and birds or 
the moon. Our only connection with them is the enjoyment of beauty, — 
they do not hurt us anywhere, or deprive us of anything ; our lives are 
in no wise maimed by them. That’s why three lines are enough for them. 

Two old Japanese poems will serve to illustrate my meaning : 
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Ancient pool, 

Frogs leaping, 

Splash of water. 

Finished ! No more is necessary. The mind of the Japanese reader is all 
eyes. An ancient pool, dark, silent, deserted hy man. As soon as a frog 
leaps into it, the sound is heard. That it is heard proves how silent the 
pool is. How the picture of this old pool must be sketched in the mind, only 
that much has been suggested by the poet, — anything more is altogether 
unnecessary. 

Another poem : 

Eotten bough, 

A crow. 

Autumn. 

No more I In autumn there are no leaves on the trees, one or two branches 
are rotting, on them sits a crow. In cold countries, autumn is the season 
of falling leaves, fading flowers and skies leaden-hued with mist ; this season 
brings to mind a sense of death. That a black ci*ow is sitting on a rotten 
bough, this much is enough to call up before the mind's eye of the reader, 
all the emptiness and desolation of autumn. The poet only introduces the 
subject, then steps aside. The reason why he has to retire so quickly is 
because the Japanese reader's power of mental vision is great. 

Here is another example of a poem, in which it seems to me that India 
and Japan have met. 

Heaven and earth are flowers, 

The gods and Buddha are flowers, 

The heart of man is the soul of the flower. 

Japan looks upon heaven and earth as full-blown flowers ; India says, 
these two flowers that have blossomed on the same stalk, — heaven and earth, 
gods and Buddha, — had there been no human heart, then this flowering 
would have been only an external thing ; the beauty of this Beautiful lies 
within the heart of man. 

However that may bo, not only is there brevity of wording in these 
poems, there is brevity of feeling also, which is not disturbed anywhere by 
the heart's emotion. It may be called the heart’s economy. I think there 
is a deep significance of Japan in this. 


( to he continued . ) 



POET TO POET 


( Full text of correspondence behoeen Yone Noguchi and Rabindranath 
Tagore oti the Sino- Japanese Conflict. )* 


41 Sakurayama^ 
Nahano^ Tokyo. 
July 2Rrd,1988. 

Dear Babindranath, 

When I visited you at Shantiniketaii a tew years ago, you were 
troubled with the Ethiopian question, and vehemently condemned Italy. 
Eetiring into your guest chamber that night, I wondered whether you would 
say the same thing on Japan, if she were equally situated like Italy. I 
perfectly agreed with your opinion and admired your courage of speaking, 
when in Tokyo, 1916, you censured the westernization of Japan from a 
public platform. Not answering back to your words, the intellectual people 
of my country were conscious of its possible consequence, for, not only 
staying as an unpleasant spectacle, the westernization had every chance for 
becoming anything awful. 

But if you take the present war in China for the criminal outcome of 
Japan's surrender to the West, you are wrong, because, not being a slaugh- 
tering madness, it is, I believe, the inevitable means, terrible it is though, 
for establishing a new great world in the Asiatic continent, where the “prin- 
ciple of live-and-let-live” has to be realized. Believe me, it is the war of 
“Asia for Asia.” With a crusader's determination and with a sense of 
sacrifice that belongs to a martyr, our young soldiers go to the front. Tlieir 
minds are light and happy, the war is not for conquest, but the correction 
of mistaken idea of China, I mean Kuomingtung government, and for uplift- 
ing her simple and ignorant masses to better life and wisdom. Borrowing 
from other countries neither money nor blood, Japan is undertaking this 
tremendous work single-handed and alone. I do not know why we cannot 
be praised by your countrymen. But we are terribly blamed by tliem, as 
it seems, for our heroism and aim. 

Sometime ago the Chinese army defeated in Huntung province by 
Hwangho Biver, had cut from desperate madness several pl6/ces of the river 
bank ; not keeping in check the advancing Japanese army, it only made 
thirty hundred thousand people drown in the flood and one hundred thousand 
village houses destroyed. Defending the welfare of its own kinsmen or 
killing them, — which is the object of the Chinese army, I wonder ? It is 
strange that such an atrocious inhuman conduct ever known in the world 

* Spelling and punctuation have been retained as in the original. — Ed. 
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Ancient pool, 

Frogs leaping, 

Splash of water. 

Finished I No more is necessary. The mind of the Japanese reader is all 
eyes. An ancient pool, dark, silent, deserted by man. As soon as a frog 
leaps into it, the sound is heard. That it is heard proves how silent the 
pool is. How the picture of this old pool must be sketched in the mind, only 
that much has been suggested by the poet, — anything more is altogether 
unnecessary. 

Another poem : 


Eotten bough, 

A crow. 

Autumn. 

No more 1 In autumn there are no leaves on the trees, one or two branches 
are rotting, on them sits a crow. In cold countries, autumn is the season 
of falling leaves, fading flowers and skies leaden-hued with mist ; this season 
brings to mind a sense of death. That a black crow is sitting on a rotten 
bough, this much is enough to call up before the mind’s eye of the reader, 
all the emptiness and desolation of autumn. The poet only introduces the 
subject, then steps aside. The reason why he has to retire so quickly is 
because the Japanese reader’s power of mental vision is great. 

Here is another example of a poem, in which it seems to me that India 
and Japan have met. 

Heaven and earth are flowers. 

The gods and Buddha are flowers, 

The heart of man is the soul of the flower. 

Japan looks upon heaven and earth as full-blown flowers ; India says, 
these two flowers that have blossomed on the same stalk, — heaven and earth, 
gods and Buddha, — had there been no human heart, then this flowering 
would have been only an external thing ; the beauty of this Beautiful lies 
within the heart of man. 

However that may be, not only is there brevity of wording in these 
poems, there is brevity of feeling also, which is not disturbed anywhere by 
the heart’s emotion. It may be called the heart’s economy. I think there 
is a deep significance of Japan in this. 


( to be continued. ) 
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( F%ill text of correspondence between Tone Noguchi and Bahindranath 
Tagore on the Sino- Japanese Conflict. 


4tl Sahurayama, 
Nahano, Tokyo. 
July 2nrd,1933. 

Dear Kabindranath, 

When I visited you at Shantiniketan a lew years ago, you were 
troubled with the Ethiopian question, and vehemently condemned Italy. 
Retiring into your guest chamber that night, I wondered whetlier you would 
say the same thing on Japan, if she were equally situated like Italy. I 
perfectly agreed with your opinion and admired your courage of speaking, 
when in Tokyo, 1916, you censured the westernization of Japan from a 
public platform. Not answering back to your words, the inteUectual people 
of my country were conscious of its possible consequence, for, not only 
staying as an unpleasant spectacle, the westernization had every chance for 
becoming anything awful. 

But if you take the present war in China for the criminal outcome of 
Japan’s surrender to the West, you are wrong, because, not being a slaugh- 
tering madness, it is, I believe, the inevitable means, terrible it is though, 
for establishing a new great world in the Asiatic continent, where the “prin- 
ciple of live-and-let-live” has to be realized. Believe me, it is the war of 
“Asia for Asia.” With a crusader’s determination and with a sense of 
sacrifice that belongs to a martyr, our young soldiers go to the front. Their 
minds are light and happy, the war is not for conquest, but the correction 
of mistaken idea of China, I mean Kuomingtung government, and for uplift- 
ing her simple and ignorant masses to better life and wisdom. Borrowing 
from other countries neither money nor blood, Japan is undertaking this 
tremendous work single-handed and alone. I do not know why we cannot 
be praised by your countrymen. But we are terribly blamed by them, as 
it seems, for our heroism and aim. 

Sometime ago the Chinese army defeated in Huntung province by 
Hwangho River, had cut from desperate madness several places of the river 
bank ; not keeping in check the advancing Japanese army, it only made 
thirty hundred thousand people drown in the flood and one hundred thousand 
village houses destroyed. Defending the welfare of its own kinsmen or 
killing them, — which is the object of the Chinese army, I wonder ? It is 
strange that such an atrocious inhuman conduct ever known in the world 

* Spelling and punctuation have been retained as in the original. — Ed, 
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history did not become in the west a target of condemnation. Oh where 
are your humanitarians who profess to be a guardian of humanity ? Are 
they deaf and blind ? Besides the Chinese soldiers, miserably paid and 
poorly clothed, are a habitual criminal of robbery, and then an everlasting 
menace to the honest hard-working people who cling to the ground. There- 
fore the Japanese soldiers are followed by them with the paper flags of the 
Eising Sun in their hands ; to a soldierly work we have to add one more 
endeavour in the relief work of them. You can imagine how expensive is 
this war for Japan. Putting expenditure out of the question, we are deter- 
mined to use up our last cent for the final victory that would ensure in the 
future a great peace of many hundred years. 

I received the other day a letter from my western friend, denouncing 
the world that went to Hell. I replied him, saying : “Oh my friend, you 
should cover your ears, when a war bugle rings too wild. Shut your eyes 
against a picture of your martial cousins becoming a fish salad ! Be patient, 
my friend, for a war is only spasmodic matter that cannot last long, but 
will adjust one’s condition better in the end. You are a coward if you are 
afraid of it. Nothing worthy will be done unless you pass through a severe 
trial. And the peace that follows after a war is most important.” For this 
peace we Japanese are ready to exhaust our resources of money and blood. 

Today we are called under the flag of “Service-making,” each person 
of the country doing his own bit for the realization of idealism. There was 
no time as today in the whole history of Japan, when all the people, from 
the Emperor to a rag-picker in the street, consolidated together with one 
mind. And there is no more foolish supposition as that our financial 
bankruptcy is a thing settled if the war drags on. Since the best part of 
the Chinese continent is already with us in friendly terms, we are not fighting 
with the whole of China. Our enemy is only the Kuomingtung government, 
a miserable puppet of the west. If Chiang Kai-shek wishes a long war, we 
are quite ready for it. Five years ? Ten years ? Twenty years ? As long 
as he desires, my friend. Now one year has passed since the first bullet 
was exchanged between China and Japan ; but with a fresh mind as if it 
sees that the war has just begun, yve are now looking the event- in the face. 
After the fall of Hankow, the Kuomingtung government will retire to a 
remote place of her country ; but until the western countries change their 
attitude towards China, we wiU keep up fighting with fists or wisdom. 

The Japanese poverty is widely advertised in the west, though I do not 
know how it was started. Japan is poor beyond doubt, — well, according to 
the measure you wish to apply to. But I think that the Japanese poverty 
is a fabricated story as much as richness of China. There is no country in 
the world like Japan, where money is equally divided among the people. 
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Supposing that we are poor, I will say that we are trained to stand the pain 
of poverty. Japan is very strong in adversity. 

But you will be surprised to know that the postal saving of people 
comes up now to five thousand million yen, responding to the government's 
propaganda of economy. For going on, surmounting every difficulty that 
the war brings in, we are savmg every cent and even making good use of 
waste scraps. Since the war began, we grew spiritually strong and true ten 
times more than before. Thera is nothing hard to accomplish to a young 
man. Yes, Japan is the land of young men. According to nature's law, 
the old has to retire while the young advances. Behold, the sun is arising, 
be gone all the sickly bats and dirty vermins ! Cursed be one’s intrigue and 
empty pride that sin against nature's rule and juotice. 

China could very well avoid the war, of course, if Chiang Kai-shek 
was more sensible with insight. Listening to an irresponsible third party 
of the west a long way off, thinking too highly of his own strength, he 
turned at last his own country, as she is today, irto a ruined desert to which 
fifty years would not be enough for recovery. He never happened to think 
for a moment that the friendship of western countries was hut a trick of 
their monetary interest itself in his country. And it is too late now for 
Chiang to reproach them for the faithlessness of their words of promise. 

For a long time we had been watching with doubt at Chiang's program, 
the consolidation of the country, because the Chinese history had no period 
when the country was unified in the real meaning, and the subjugation of 
various war-lords under his flag was nothing. Until all the people took an 
oath of co-operation with him, we thought, his program was no more than 
a table talk. Being hasty and thoughtless, Chiang began to popularize the 
anti-Japanese movement among the students who were pigmy politicians in 
some meaning because he deemed it to be a method for the speedy realization 
of his program ; but he never thought that he was erring from the Oriental 
ethics that preached on one's friendship with the neighbours. Seeing that 
his propagation had too great effect on his young followers, he had no way 
to keep in check their wild jingoism, and then finally made his country roll 
down along the slope of destruction. Chiang is a living example who sold 
his country to the west for nothing, and smashed his skin with the crime of 
westernization. Dear Babindranath, what will you say about this Chiang 
Kai-shek ? 

Dear poet, today we have to turn our deaf ears towards a lesson of 
freedom that may come from America, because the people there already 
ceased to practice it. The ledger-book diplomacy of England is too well 
known through the world. I am old enough to know from experience that no 
man is better than others, while one country being no more worse than 
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others. Though I admit that Japan is today ruled by militarism, natural 
to the actual condition of the country, I am glad that enough freedom of 
speaking and acting is allowed to one like myself. Japan is fairly liberal 
in spite of the war time. So I can say without fear to be locked up that 
those service-crazy people are drunken, and that a thing in the world, great 
and true, because of its connection with the future, only comes from one who 
hates to be a common human unit, stepping aside so that he can unite him- 
self with Eternity. I believe that such a one who withdraws into a snail's 
shell for the quest of life's hopeful future, will be in the end a true patriot, 
worthy of his own nation. Therefore I am able not to disgrace the name of 
poet, and to try to live up to the words of Browning who made the Gram- 
marian exclaim : 

“Leave Now for dogs and apes I Man has Forever." 

Your very sincerely, 

Yone Noguchi. 


Uttar ay an 

SantiniMan, Bengal. 

September 1, 1988. 

Dear Noguchi, 

I am profoundly surprised by the letter that you have written to me : 
neither its temper nor its contents harmonise with the spirit of Japan which 
I learnt to admire in your writings and came to love through my personal 
contacts with you. It is sad to think that the passion of collective milita- 
rism may on occasion helplessly overwhelm even the creative artist, that 
genuine intellectual power should be led to offer its dignity and truth to be 
sacrificed at the shrine of the dark gods of war. 

You seem to agree with me in your condemnation of the massacre of 
Ethiopia by Fascist Italy but you would reserve the murderous attack on 
Chinese millions for judgment under a different category. But surely 
judgments are based on principle, and no amount of special pleading can 
change the fact that in launching a ravening war on Chinese humanity, 
with all the deadly methods learnt from the West, Japan is infringing every 
moral principle on which civilisation is based. You claim that Japan's 
situation was unique, forgetting that military situations are always unique, 
and that pious war-lords, convinced of peculiarly individual justification for 
their atrocities have never failed to arrange for special alliances with divinity 
for annihilation and torture on a large scale. 

Humanity, in spite of its many failures, has believed in a fundamental 
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moral structure of society. When you speak, therefore, of “the inevitable 
means, terrible it is though, for establishing a new great world in the Asiatic 
continent** — signifying, I suppose, the bombing on Ohinese women and child- 
ren and the desecration of ancient temples and Universities as a means of 
saving China for Asia — you are ascribing to humanity a way of life which 
is not even inevitable among the animals and would certainly not apply to 
the East, in spit© of her occasional aberrations. You are building your con- 
ception of an Asia which would be raised on a tower of skulls. I have, as 
you rightly point out, believed in the message of Asia, but I never dreamt 
that this message could be identified with deeds which brought exaltation to 
the heart of Tamer Lane at his terrible efficiency in manslaughter. When I 
protested against “Westernisation” in my lectures in Japan, I contrasted the 
rapacious Imperialism which some of the Nations of Europe were cultivating 
wuth the ideal of perfection preached by Buddha and Christ, with the great 
heritages of culture and good neighboinliness that went to the making of 
Asiatic and other civilisations. I felt it to be my duty to warn the land of 
Bushido, of great Art and traditions of noble heroism, that this phase of 
scientific savagery which victimised Western humanity and had led their 
helpless masses to a moral cannibalism was never to be imitated by a virile 
people who had entered upon a glorious renascence and had every promise of 
a creative future before them. The doctrine of “Asia for Asia** which you 
enunciate in your letter, as an instrument of political blackmail, has all the 
virtues of the lesser Europe which I repudiate and nothing of the larger 
humanity that makes us one across the barriers of political labels and divi- 
sions. I was amused to read the recent statement of a Tokyo politician that 
the military alliance of Japan with Italy and Germany was made for “highly 
spiritual and moral reasons** and “had no materialistic considerations behind 
them**. Quite so. What is not amusing is that artists and thinkers should 
echo such remarkable sentiments that translate military swagger into spiritu- 
al bravado. In the West, even in the critical days of war-madness, there is 
never any dearth of great spirits who can raise their voice above the din of 
battle, and defy their own war-mongers in the name of humanity. Such men 
have suffered, but never betrayed the conscience of their peoples which they 
represented. Asia will not be westernised if she can learn from such men : 
I still believe that there are such souls in Japan though we do not hear of 
them in those newspapers that are compelled at the cost of their extinction 
to reproduce their military master’s voice. 

“The betrayal of intellectuals** of which the great French writer spoke 
after the European war, is a dangerous symptom of our Age. You speak 
of the savings of the poor people of Japan, their silent sacrifice and suffering 
and take pride in betraying that this pathetic sacrifice is being exploited for 
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gun running and invasion of a neighbour’s hearfcli and home, that human 
wealth of greatness is pillaged for inhuman purposes. Propaganda, I know, 
has been reduced to a fine art, and it is almost impossible for peoples in non- 
democratic countries to resist hourly doses of poison, but one had imagined 
that at least the men of intellect and imagination would themselves retain 
their gift of independent judgment. Evidently such is not always the case ; 
behind sophisticated arguments seem to lie a mentality of perverted nation- 
alism which makes the “intellectuals” of to-day go blustering about their 
“ideologies” dragooning their own “masses” into paths of dissolution. I 
have known your people and I hate to believe that they could deliberately 
participate in the organised drugging of Chinese men and women by opium 
and heroin, but they do not know ; in the meanwhile, representatives of 
Japanese culture in China are busy practising their craft on the multitudes 
caught in the grip of an organisation of a wholesale human pollution. 
Proofs of such forcible drugging in Manchukuo and China have been adduced 
by unimpeachable authorities. But from Japan there has come no protest, 
not even from her poets. 

Holding such opinions as many of your intellectuals do, lam not 
surprised that they are left “free” by your Government to express themselves. 
I hope they enjoy their freedom. Be tiring from such freedom into “a snail’s 
shell” in order to savour the bliss of meditation “on life’s hopeful future”, 
appears to me to be an unnecessary act, even though you advice Japanese 
artists to do so by way of change. I cannot accept such separation between 
an artist’s function and his moral conscience. The luxury of enjoying 
special favouritism by virtue of identity with a Government which is engaged 
in demolition, in its neighbourhood, of all salient bases of life, and of esca- 
ping, at the same time, from any direct responsibility by a philosophy of 
escapism, seems to me to be another authentic symptom of the modern 
intellectual’s betrayal of humanity. Unfortunately the rest of the world is 
almost cowardly in any adequate expression of its judgment owing to ugly 
possibilities that it may be hatching for its own future and those who are 
bent upon doing mischief are left alone to defile their history and blacken 
their reputation for all time to come. But such impunity in the long run 
bodes disaster, like unconsciousness of disease in its painless progress of 
ravage. 

I speak with utter sorrow for your people ; your letter has hurt me to 
the depths of my being. I know that one day the disillusionment of your 
people will be complete, and through laborious centuries they will have to 
clear the debris of their civilisation wrought to ruin by their own war-lords 
run amok. They will realise that the aggressive war on China is insignifi- 
cant as compared to the destruction of the inner spirit of chivalry of Japan 
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which is proceeding with a ferocious severity, China is unconquerable, her 
civilisation, under the dauntless leadership of Ohiang Kai-Shek, is displaying 
marvellous resources ; the desperate loyalty of her ^jeoples, united as never 
before, is creating a new age for that land. Caught unprepared by a gigantic 
machinery of war, hurled upon her people!=i, Cliina is holding her own ; no 
temporary defeats can ever crush her fully aroused spirit, h'aoed by the 
borrowed science of Japanese militarism which is orudely western in charac- 
ter, China*s stand reveals an inherently superior movai strture. And today 
I understand more than ever before the meaning of the enthusiasm with 
which the big-hearted Japanese thinker *)kakura assured me that China 
is great. 

You do not realise that you are glorifying your neighbour at your own 
cost. But these are considerations on another plane : the sorrow remains 
that Japan, in the words of Maname Chiang Kai-Shek which you must have 
read in the Spectator, is creating so many ghosts. (Ihosts of immemorial 
works of Chinese art, of irreolaceable Chinese inbtitutions, of groat peace- 
loving communities drugged, Jiortured, and destroyed. “Who will lay the 
ghosts ?** she asks. Japanese and Chinese people, let us hope, will join 
hands together, in no distant future, in wiping off memories of a bitter past. 
True Asian humanity will be reborn. Poets will raise their song and be 
unashamed, one believes, to declare their faith again in a human destiny 
which cannot admit of a scientific mass production of fratricide. 

Yours sincerely, 

Babindranath Tagore. 

P. S. — I find that you have already released your letter to the Press ; 
I take it that you want me to publish my answer in tho same manner. 

41 Sakurayama, 

Nakano, Tokyo. 

Oct. 2nd, 1988. 

Dear Tagore, 

Your eloquent letter, dated Sept. 1st. was duely *' received. I am glad 
that the letter inspired me to write you once more. 

No one in Japan denies the greatness of China, — I mean the Chinese 
people. China of the olden times was great with philosophy, literature and 
art, — particularly in the T’ang dynasty. Under Chinese influence Japan 
started to build up her own civilization. But I do not know why we should 

• Throughout this correspondence we have retained the original spelling.— i?d. 

7 
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not oppose to the misguided government of China for the old debt we owe 
her people. And nobody in Japan ever dreams that we can conquer China. 
What Japan is doing in China, it is only, as I already said, to correct the 
mistaken idea of Chiang Kai-shek ; on this object Japan is staking her all. 
If Chiang comes to senses and extends his friendly hands for the future of 
both the countries, China and Japan, the war will be stopped at once. 

I am glad that you still admire Kakuzo Okakura with enthusiasm as 
a thinker. If he lives to-day, I believe that he will say the same thing as 
I do. Betraying your trust, many Chinese soldiers in the front surrender 
to our Japanese force, and join with us in the cry, “Down with Chiang 
Kai-shek 1’* Where is Chinese loyality to him ? 

Having no proper organ of expression, Japanese opinion is published 
only seldom in the west ; and real fact is always hidden and often comou- 
flaged by cleverness of the Chinese who are a born propagandist. They are 
strong in foreign languages, and their tongues never fail. While the Japanese 
are always reticent, even when situation demands their explanation. From 
the experiences of many centuries, the Chinese, have cultivated an art of 
speaking, for they had been put under such a condition that divided their 
country to varuous antagonistic divisions ; and being always encroached by 
the western countries, they depended on diplomacy to turn a thing to their 
advantage. Admitting that China completely defeated Japan in foreign 
publicity, it is sad that she often goes too far, and plays trickery. For one 
instance I will call your attention to the reproduced picture from a Chinese 
paper on page 247 of the Modern Eeview for last August, as a living 
specimen of “Japanese Atrocities in China : Execution of a Chinese 
Civilians.*' So awful pictures they are, — awful enough to make ten thousand 
enemies of Japan in a foreign country. But the pictures are nothing but a 
Chinese invention, simple and plain, because the people in the scenes are 
all Chinese, slaughterers and all. Besides any one with comraonsense 
would know, if he stops for a moment, that it is impossible to take such a 
picture as these at the front. Eeally I cannot understand how your friend- 
editor of the modern Eeview happened to published them. 

It is one's right to weave a dream at the distance, and to create an 
object of sympathy at the expense of China. Believe me that I am second 
to none in understanding the Chinese masses who are patient and dilligent, 
clinging to the ground. But it seems that you are not acquainted with the 
China of corruption and bribery, and of war lords who put money in a 
foreign bank when their country is at stake. So long as the country is con- 
trolled by such polluted people, the Chinese have only a little chance to 
create a new age in their land. They have to learn first of all the meaning 
of honesty and sacrifice before dreaming it. But for this new age in Asia, 
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Japan is engaging in the war, hoping to obtain a good result and mutual 
benefit that follow the swords. We must have a neighbouring country, 
strong and true, which is glad to co-operate with us in our work of recons- 
tructing Asia in the new way. That is only what we expect from China. 

Japan's militarism is a tremendous affair no doubt. But if you condemn 
Japan, because of it, you are failing to notice that Chiang's China is a far 
more great military country than Japan. China is now mobilizing seven 
or eight million soldiers armed with European weapons. Prom cowardice 
or being ignorant of the reason why they had to fight, the Chinese soldiers 
are so unspirited in the front. But for this unavailability you connot fore- 
give Chiang's militarism, if your denial is absolute and true. For the last 
twenty years Chiang had been trying to arm his country under the western 
advisers ; and these western advisers were mostly from Italy and Germany, 
the countries of which you are co impatient. And it should be attributed 
to their advice that he started war ; though it is too late to blame the coun- 
tries that formally provided him with military knowledge, it is never too 
late for him to know that the western countries are not worthy of trust. 
There is no country in the world, that comes to rescue the other at her own 
expense. If you are a real sympathizer of China, you should come along 
with your program what she had to do, not passing idly with your condem- 
nation of Japan's militarism. And if you have to condemn militarism, that 
condemnation should be equally divided b^>tween China and Japan. 

It is true that when two quarrel, both are in the wrong. And when 
fighting is over, both the parties will be put perhaps in the mental situation 
of one who is crying over spilt milk. War is atrocious, — particularly when 
it is performed in a gigantic way as in China today. I hope that you will 
let me apply your accusation of Japanese atrocity to China, just as it is. 
Seeing no atrocity in China, you are speaking about her as an innocent 
country. I expected something impartial from a poet. 

I have to think ( sic ) you that you called my attention to the * ‘Modern 
intellectual's betrayal of humanity," whatever it be. One can talk any 
amount of idealism, apart from in reality, if he wishes, and take the pleasure 
of one belonging to no country. But sharing patriotism equally with the 
others, we are trying to acquit the duty of our birthright, and believe that 
it is never too late to talk Heaven w^hen immediate matter ,of the earth is 
well arranged. 

Supposing that we accept your advice to become a van-guard of huma- 
nity according to your prescription, and supposing that we leave China to 
her own will, and save ourselves from being a ‘ betrayal of the intellectuals," 
who will promise us with the safety of Japanese spirit that we cultivated 
with pairs of thousand years, under the threat of communism across a 
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fence ? We don't want to barter our home land for an empty name of 
intellectuals. No, you musn't talk nonsense I God forbid I 

Admitting, that militarism is criminal, I think that, if your humanity 
makes life a mutilated mud-fish, its crime would never be smaller than the 
other. I spent my whole life admiring beauty and truth, with one hope to 
lift life to a dignity, more vigorous and noble ; from this reason, I knelt 
before the Kalighat, Calcutta, because Kali's smeared face in madness, with 
three wild eyes, promised me with a forthcoming peace. And also at 
Elephanta Island ; near Bombay, I learned from the Three-headed Siva a 
lesson of destruction as inevitable truth of life. Then I wrote : 

“Thy slaughter's sword is never so unkind as it appears. 

Creation is great, but destroying is still greater. 

Because up from the ashes new Wonder take its flight." 

But if you command me to obey the meekness of humanity under all 
the circumstances, you are forgetting what your old Hindu philosophy 
taught you. I say this not only for my purpose, because such reflection is 
important for any country. 

I wonder who reported to you that wo are killing innocent people and 
bombing on their unprotected towns. Far from it, we are trying to do our 
best for helping them, because we have so much to depend on them for co- 
operation in the future, and because Bushido command us to limit purnish- 
ment to a thing which only deserves it. It was an apt measure of our 
Japanese soldiers that the famous cave temples of the 5th century in North 
China were saved from savage repacity of the dereated Shinese ( sic ) soldiers 
in flight. Except madame chiang with frustrated brain, no one has seen the 
“ghosts of Chinese institutions and art, destroyed". And if those institu- 
tions and art, admitting that they are immemorial and irreplacable, had been 
ever destroyed, it is but the crazy work of Chinese soldiers, because they 
want to leave a desert to Japan. You ought to know better since you are 
acquainted with so many Japanese, whether or not we are qualified to do 
anything barbarous. 

I believe that you are versed in Bushido. In olden times soldiery was 
lifted in Japan to a status equally high as that of art and morality. I have 
no doubt that our soldiers will not betray the tradition. If there is differ- 
ence in Japanese militarism from that of the west, it is because the former 
is not without moral element. Who only sees its destroying power is blind 
to its other power in preservation. Its human aspect is never known in the 
foreign countries, because they shut their eyes to it. Japan is still an 
unknown existence in the west. Having so many things to displease you, 
Japanese militarism has still something that will please you, if you come to 
know more about it. It is an excusable existence for the present condition 
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of Japan. But 1 will leave the full explanation of it to some later 
occasion. 

Believe me that I am never an eulogist of Japanese militarism, be- 
cause I have many differences with it. Bnt I cannot help accepting as a 
Japanese what Japan is doing now under the circumstances, because I see 
no other way to show our minds to China. Of course when China stops 
fighting, and wo receive her friendly bands, neither grudge nor ill feeling 
will remain in our minds. Perhaps with some sense of repentance, we will 
then proceed together on the great work of reconstructing the new world in 
Asia. 

I often draw in my mind a possible man who can talk from a high 
domain and act as a peace-maker. You might write General Chiang, I 
hope, and tell him about the foolishness of fighting in the presence of a 
great work that is waiting. And I am sorry that against the high-pitches 
nature of your letter, mine is low-toned and faltering, because as a Japanese 
subject I belong to one of the responsible parties of the conflict. 

Finally one word more^ What I fear most is the present atmosphere 
in India, that tends to wilfully blacken Japan to alienate her from your 
country. I have so many friends there, whose beautiful nature does not 
harmonise with it. My last experiences in your country taught me how 
to love and respect her. Besides there are in Japan so many admirers of 
your countrymen with your noble self as ♦^he first. 

Yours sincerely, 

Yone Noguchi. 

jjr 

“ Uttar ayana*\ 
Santiniketaiif Bengal, 
October, 1988. 


Dear Noguchi, 

I thank you for taking the trouble to write to me again. I have also 
read with interest your letter addressed to the Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
and published in that journal.’^ It makes the meaning of your letter to 
me more clear. 

* The following is the text of the letter referred to : 

Dear Editor, 

Dr. Tagore’s reply to my letter was a disappointment, to use his words, hurted me to 
the depths of my being. Now I am conscious that language is an ineffective instrument 
to carry one’s real meaning. When I wanted an impartial criticism he gave me some-, 
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I am flattered that you still consider it worthwhile to take such pains 
to convert me to your point of view, and I am really sorry that I am unable 
to come to my senses, as you have beeU pleased to wish it. It seems to me 
that it is futile for either of us to try to convince the other since your faith 
in the infallible right of Japan to bully other Asiatic nations into line with 
your Government's policy is not shared by me, and my faith that patriotism 
which claims the right to bring to the altar of its country the sacrifice of 
other people's rights and happiness will endanger rather than strengthen the 
foundation of any great civilization, is sneered at by you as the “quiescence 
of a spiritual vagabond". 

If you can convince the Chinese that your armies are bombing 
their cities and rendering their women and children homeless beggars — 
those of them that are not transformed into “mutilated mud-fish", to 
borrow one of your own phrases”, if you can convince these victims 
that they are only being subjected to a benevolent treatment which 
will in the end “save" their nation, it will no longer be necessary for 
you to convince us of your country's noble intentions. Your righteous 
indignation against the “polluted people" who are burning their 
own cities and art-treasures ( and presumably bombing their own citizens ) 
to malign your soldiers, reminds me of Napoleon’s noble wrath when he 
marched into a deserted Moscow and watcJied its palaces in flames. I should 
have expected from you who are a poet at least that much of imagination to 

thing of prejudiced bravado under the beautiful name of humanity. Just for a handful 
of dream, and for an intellectuars ribbon to Btick in his coat, he has lost a high office to 
correct the mistaken idea of reality. 

It seems to us that when Dr. Tagore called the doctrine of “Asia for Asia'’ a political 
blackmail, he relinquished his patriotism to boast quiescence of a spiritual vagabond, and 
willully supporting the Chinese side, is encouraging Soviet Russia, not to mention the 
other Western countries. I meant my letter to him to be a plea for the understanding 
of Japan’s view-point, which, in spite of its many failures, is honest. I wonder whether 
it is a poet’s privilege to give one whipping before listening to his words. When I dwelled 
on the saving of the people of Japan at the present time of conflict, ho denounced it as 
their government’s exploitation “for gun running and invasion of a neighbour’s hearth 
and home.” But when he does not use the same language towards his friend China his 
partiality is something monstrous. And I wonder where is his former heart which made 
us Japanse love him and honour him. But still we are patient, believing that he will 
come to senses and take a neutral dignity fitting to a prophet who does not depart from fair 
judgment. 

Living in a country far from your country, I do not know where Dr. Tagore’s reply 
appeared in print. Believing that you are known to his letter, I hope that you will see 
wav to print this letter of mine in your esteemed paper. 

Yours sincerely 

Yone Noguchi. 
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feel, to what inhuman despair a people must be reduced to willingly burn 
their own handiwork of years*, indeed centuries*, labour. And even as a 
good nationalist, do you seriously believe iihat the mountain of bleeding 
corpses and the wilderness of bombed and burnt cities that is every day 
widening between your two countries, is making it easier for your two 
peoples to stretch yuur hands in a clasp of ever-lasting good will ? 

You complain that while the Chinese, beijig “dishonesu”, are spreading 
their malicious propaganda, your people, being “honest**, are reticent. Do 
you not know, my friend, that there is no propaganda like good and noble 
deeds, and that if such deeds be yours, you neea fear no “trickery** of your 
victims ? Nor need you fear the bogey of communism if there is no exploi- 
tation of the poor among your own j)eople and vke vVv^rkers feel that they 
are justly treated. 

I must thank you for explaining to me the meaning of our Indian philo- 
sophy and of pointing out that the proper Incerpretation of Kali and Shiva 
must compel our approval of Japan’s “dance of death” in China. I wish 
you had drawn a moral from a religion more familiar to you and appealed to 
the Buddha for your justification. Bat I forgot that your priests and artists 
have already made sure of that, for I saw in a recent issue of “The Osaka 
Mainichi and The Tokyo Nichi Nichi” ( 16th September, 1938 ) a picture of 
a new colossal image of Buddha erected to bless tho massacre of your 
neighbours. 

You must forgive me if my words sound bitter. Believe me, it is 
sorrow and shame, not anger, that prompt me to write to you. I suffer 
intensely not only because the reports of Chinese suffering batter against 
my heart, but because I can no longer point out with pride the example of a 
great Japan. It is true that there are no better standards prevalent any- 
where else and that the so-called civilized peoples of the West are proving 
equally barbarous and even less “worthy of trust”. If you refer me to them, 
I have nothing to say. What I should have liked is to be able to refer them 
to you. I shall say nothing of my own people, for it is vain to boast until one 
has succeeded in sustaining one’s principles to the end, 

I am quite conscious of the honour you do me in asking me to act as a 
peace-maker. Were it in any way possible for me to bring you two peoples 
together and see you freed from this death-struggle and pledged to the great 
common “work of reconstructing the new world in Asia”, I would regard 
the sacrifice of my life in the cause a proud privilege. But I have no power 
save that of moral persuasion, which you have so eloquently ridiculed. You 
who want me to be impartial, how can you expect me to appeal to Chiang 
Kai-Shek to give up resisting until the aggressors have first given up their 
aggression ? Do you know that last week when I received a pressing invita- 
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tion from an old friend of mine in Japan to visit your country, I actually 
thought for a moment, foolish idealist as I am, that your people may really 
need my services to minister to the bleeding heart of Asia and to help 
extract from its riddled body the bullets of hatred ? I wrote to my friend : 

“Though the present state of my health is hardly favourable for any 
strain of a long foreign journey, I should seriously consider your proposal if 
proper opportunity is given me to carry out my own mission while there, 
which is to do my best to establish a civilised relationship of national amity 
between two great peoples of Asia who are entangled in a desolating mutual 
destruction. But as I am doubtful whether the military authorities of Japan, 
which seem bent upon devastating China in order to gain their object, will 
allow me the freedom to take my own course, I shall never forgive myself 
if I am tempted for any reason whatever to pay a friendly visit to Japan just 
at this unfortunate moment and thus cause a grave misunderstanding. You 
know I have a genuine love for the Japanese people and it is sure to hurt 
me too painfully to go and watch crowds of them being transported by their 
rulers to a neighbouring land to perpetrate acts of inhumanity which will 
brand their name with a lasting stain in the history of Man.*' 

After the letter was despatched came the news of the fall of Canton 
and Hankow. The cripple, shorn of his power to strike, may collapse, but 
to ask him to forget the memory of his mutilation as easily as you want me 
to, I must expect him to be an angel. 

Wishing your people whom I love, not success, but remorse, 


Yours sincerely, 
Babindranath Tagore. 



European Politics ? By Rabindranath Tagore 





MAHJOOB— A POET OF KASHMIE 


Balraj Sahni 


This waa four years ago. The air on the lake was freezingly cold. The 
sun had disappeared behind the snow-collar of Tosh Medan mountains, 
plunging the valley in a premature gloom. That was not all. The edges 
of our boat had run level with the surface of the lake for over three hours. 
A slight irregularity in the boatman’s jerks sent, half a seer of water under 
our seats. We had good reasons to apprehend a sudden plunge to the 
bottom of the lake, and a nasty, chilly death. 

The boat w^as not to blame. It could go singing like an arrow if it 
carried a reasonable load. But we were no less than seven passengers : our 
host, who sat like one condemned ; Prof. Devendra Satyarthi — who collects 
folk-songs like the municipaf rat-catchers ; our host’s munshi ; a servant 
who puffed incessantly into the samovar ; our Kashmiri boatman, who was 
discovered too late to be completely deaf and half blind ; a friend of his, 
who was there for no earthly reason ; and myself. Naturally our host’s 
confession, that these boats were designed by pleasure-loving Moghuls 
chiefly for the benefit of lovers, was not very stimulating. 

Had we kept direction there would have been no cause for anxiety ; 
because the village we were going to was only eight miles from Srinagar, 
two hours’ run by boat. But the deaf Hanji had lost the way and refused 
to be impressed by our remonstrations. To whatever we said he merely 
nodded and did the opposite. The result was that we were still dodging 
about in the reed-banked canals of the lake and the floating vegetable 
gardens. On the host’s advice we were now silent. With our hands tucked 
under our sleeves we sat crumpled like prunes, watching the stars which 
looked like so many meaningless holes in the sky. 

At this inauspicious moment our boatman’s friend, who had hitherto 
sat inert in the depths of his lohi, burst into song. It wasn’t singing, it was 
an outrage. So loud was it and so menacing that it evep frightened the 
birds. 


Vani Mahjoor husnak afsana 
Yani sui yar bani yip janana. 

Gane path kya hozan Handwarieye 
Soze dil myane bozibm harieye. 


6 
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Obviously he had no sympathy at all with our sunken spirits. If the boat 
capsized he would throw off his lohi and swim whistling to some lighted 
boat, or if none was near, even to the distant shores of the lake. One could 
see that ho was none of the obsequious townspeople who, to sell an apple, 
salaam the purchaser’s entire household. He was a villager, who had learnt 
from experience that “a Panjabi’s friendship is as shortlived as the fire of 
pinewood.” Our lives did not matter two straws to him. 

Somehow this outburst tickled me. T asked the host as to what the 
lines meant. His translation was : — 

Mahjoor will create a picture of beauty. 

Only he can appreciate it who has known his beloved ; 

How can the people of Handwara see its meaning ? 

O Jungle-myna ( my beloved ), hear the sorrow of my heart. 

The beauty of the song appealed to me. For several years, like many 
thousands of other visitors to Kashmir, I had passed my summers, content 
with the spectacle of glorious landscapes, never bothering to think that the 
heart of a people who lived in such unrivalled surroundings may have some- 
thing of beauty to offer. I felt I was no bettor than the yokel of Handwara 
whom the author of those lines had ridiculed. I also felt curious about the 
author. I asked the Kashmiri as to who had written the song. 

“Mahjoor Sharif,” he replied with a brevity common to all villa-gers. 

“Where does he live ?” 

“Oh, Mahjoor Sharif ? Oh, he lives far far away,” he exclaimed, 
waving his arms in all directions ; “he lives in Ajmer Sharif.” 

He i)roved to be a liar. On returning to Srinagar T learnt, but not 
without difficulty, that Mahjoor’s full name was Ghulam Ahmed and that 
he was a Patwari in the nearby district of Sopore. 

Such is the paradoxical popularity enjoyed by the poet to whom these 
lines are dedicated, that there are few Kashmiris who know anything at all 
about his person. Some think he is dead, some assign to him the romantic 
glow of far away places. When his work takes him to the capital ho walks 
through the streets unnoticed. And yet his songs and his poems are the 
cherished property of every man, woman and child, living between Baramula 
and Pir Panchal. If Mahjoor writes a poem to-day, it will be on the lips 
of the populace within a fortniglit. Children on their way to school, girls 
thrashing rice, })oatmen plying the paddle, labourers bending in their 
ceaseless toil, all will be singing it. In a predominantly illiterate country 
where, if such things were marketed in printed form not more than ten 
copies would sell, such a broadcasting system is almost miraculous. 
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Many weeks passed after this accidental introduction to the name of 
Mahjoor. In spite of many resolutions to hunt out the poet without delay, 
it was a long time before I met him. In the meantime, however, I gleaned 
a few souvenirs of his poetry, which I reproduce below. This was autumn 
time, when visitors have returned and the Kashmiris have leisure to sing, 
marry, and spin wool. The job was not difficult. 

1. Baghe Nishat he gnlo 

Naaz haran karan valo, etc, etc. 

This is a most popular song and is charming in its delicacy of senti- 
ment. Here is a rough translation : — 

0 flowers of the Nishat garden. 

Come dancing towards me coquetiishly. 

Come laughing, 

Scattering pearly. 

My two eyes are waiting for you ; 

Leap on to them. 

1 shall take you out for a pleasure tour. 

Then you can watch your reflections in the waters of the Dali ; 

You can clap to the Nishat an 1 Shalamar from a distance. 

My two eyes are your boats. 

Natural enough, this song has many picturesque parodies. Here is 
one from the lips of a school-boy : — 

O flowers of Nishat, 

Come to me chewing tobacco, etc. 

The boy^s invitation is not diflicult to interpret. 

2. My heart is always restless on account of the beloved absence. 
May I not console it on some other resilient bosom ? 

3. My childhood, running swiftly like the Eambeyar river, has slipped 
out of my hands. Impossible is its return. The meadows on the banks 
have been burnt. Ah that childhood I Ah that first stir of youth 1 

4. The lovers said, “The heart is a valuable diamond. Let us find 
out its price in the market of beauty,*' 
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5. Burning from the love of you I oould not sleep the whole night. 
I kept picking saffron flowers, with my eyes ever in the direction of your 
house. Now I am tired. Will you come tonight ? If not for me, come 
to see the beauty of my saffron fields in the moonlight. 

These quotations are random gleanings and give but a scanty idea of 
Mahjoor^s poetry. It is however admitted that the beauty of his poetry 
lies more in its music and refined sentiment than depth of thought. It has 
the water-colour delicacy of Kashmir landscape. 

Then one day, again by accident, I ran into Mahjoor ; or, to be precise, 
my tonga almost ran over him. The man who had just escaped by the 
breadth of a hair, and who quietly walked away to avoid fuss, was, I was 
informed by my companion, Mahjoor himself. He wore a heavy turban 
more funny than useful, and under its massivity there was a face, the most 
unimpressive in the world. Yet, here was the man who had unquestionable 
sway over the hearts of lakhs of people. Mahjoor has only to lift his little 
finger to lead people whichever way he wants tq. But ambition is not a 
part of his make-up. He hates the limelight. During the recent agitations 
he has boon offered big sums of money to write inflammatory songs which 
should stir up communal hatred. But, poor as he is, he has always refused 
such offers. Nothing can disturb Mahjoor’s love of anonymity and solitude. 

I jumped from the tonga and caught hold of the vagabond poet. I am 
glad to say that in subsequent months he honoured me with his friendship, 
and I was able to obtain some information about his life at first hand. 

Ghulam Ahmed Mahjoor was born in the village of Mitri in Avantipur 
district, about twenty miles from Srinagar, in the year 1888. His father, 
Pir Abdullah Shah, was a landlord and a hereditary priest. Mahjoor was 
brought up in an atmosphere of comfort and respect. But after his father's 
death he gave up Pirhood and espoused the simple life of a man in the 
street. He has, to this day, an instinctive repulsion for parasitic mullaha 
and p 2 ijaris. 

As was to be expected, Persian and Arabic were the only education 
given to Mahjoor by his father ; but the boy’s fascination for the mother- 
tongue, his habit of making rhymes, was noticed, and, in face of social 
ridicule, encouraged. Makbul Shah, a Kashmiri poet of yore, influenced 
the boy a great deal. The tale of prince Ajab-ul-mallik and his sweetheart 
Noshelab he learnt by heart. 

Mahjoor began his poetical career in Persian, owing to the unfortunate 
prejudices of the educated class against the mother-tongue. He was ill- 
satisfied. In 1911 he paid a visit to the Panjab, and received encourage- 
ment from well-known scholars who, at the same time, inclined him towards 
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Urdu. For another thirteen years Mahjoor wavered between Urdu and 
Persian. It is tragic the way our brilliant youths fritter away their best 
years experimenting with languages. 

At last the day came when a trivial incident revolutionised Mahjoor's 
entire outlook. Those moments of first inspiration are ineffaceably carved 
on the poet's mind. It was like this. One evening, in utter depression of 
spirit, Mahjoor wandered to a village and sat down under a ohinar tree to 
muse upon his frustrated existence. Suddenly he saw a group of village 
girls approaching and singing a three-hundred -year-old song-poem written 
by Habba Khatoun, a queen of Kashmir. 

Poshan manz ha vathuravai 
Valo my a ni poshe madano. 

Valo mati gacli vo hieye 
Yusmari sukateyo yieye 
Praran chchyas yo zieye 
Valo my a ni posfie madano. 

One need not reproduce the whole poem. A stanza is enough to illustrate 
its remarkable cadences. Here is a translation of the poem, which is 
addressed to Kamdev, the god of love : — 

I shall make a couch among the roses : 

Come, O Kamdev, come. 

I, with my friends, went to cull chamheli flowers. 

There I thought. 

Once departed who returns again ? 

And I longed for your consolation. 

Come, my Enchanter, 

Together we shall go to the meadows of fragrant Babbar. 

My lover has sundered my lieart with an axe, 

And is gone forever. 

Take me away, O Kamdev, 

Beyond the fields of Hund. 

These mad people have given me a bad name. 

When will this riddle of destiny he solved ? 

O Tell me. My own kith and kin 
Are driving me crazy with their taunts. 

Alas, I wish they should suffer like me. 
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We shall go to the forest, 0 Kamdev, 

And I shall worship you, 

I shall present you my golden ear-rings. 

Bemember, each is worth a worthless sovereign. 

Let us go and fetch some water. 

The world is drowned in the embrace of sleep. 

I am waiting for your answer. 

I wish I could go and pluck flowers, 

But what shall I do ? 

My Kamdev is annoyed with me, 

He quickly slips away from my side. 

I shall stir out to look for him 

In the bosom of a moonlit night. May-be, 

I shall discover the bundle of my lost days. 

•> 

Habba, dear friends, has merely narrated 
The tale of her suffering. 

It is difficult to imagine the effect of this poem, sung by the village 
belles, against the background of snow-sealed mountains, leafless chinars, 
and winter-burnt fields, on a youthful heart, unless one knows something 
of the tragic life of Habba. 

The above poem was written by Habba Khatoun, wife of Prince Usuf 
Chak, after the latter had been ruthlessly snatched away to a prison in 
Bengal. It was three hundred years ago. Habba was the daughter of a 
peasant. She was married off to one of her own class by her parents, but, 
gifted with a sensitive mind, she was unhappy. One evening, while working 
in the fields in company with some friends, she noticed a strange man 
watching her from under a chinar tree. This was no other than Prince 
Usuf Chak. They fell in love and married. For many a happy year Habba 
loved and wrote exquisite verse. Then the axe fell. Akbar invaded Kashmir. 
Ilabba was made a state prisoner in Kashmir while Usuf Chak was sent 
away to Bengal. 

This strangely similar setting, lit by Ilabba's song, brought Mahjoor 
the awaited inspiration. He sat spell-bound. When he rose he was half- 
way through a poem in the same style and metre. He composed the rest 
of it within the next two days. The choice was made. Mahjoor has not 
written a word of Urdu since. 

This first attempt of Mahjoor in the mother tongue was eminently 
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successful. It is to day one of the favourite poems in Kashmiri. A stanza 
in the original will reveal its felicitous music : — 

Chid Kama roshe roshe 
Poshc mati jana no. 

Vuch makha dure dure 
Sango mum Sargach honre 
Chchyas vadan chiirc ckure 
Vo she mati jana no. 

Here is a translation ot the ]»oem, wnich, however, does little justice 
to the original : — 

My lover, the groat admirer of dowers, 

Has run away from me in anger. 

I saw him from a distance, 

And yet, I, a hoorie of heaven, 

Was lost in wonder. 

And now I weep secretly. 

Do not run away, O magician, 

How can you make off like this ? 

First teach mo how to live without you. 

On a lonely precipice I, your beloved, 

Am looking out for you, 

Am shedding blood instead of tears : 

You will have to pay for this blood. 

Only if you could come now, 

So that I may show you the cinders 
Which are my heart. 

Will you come only when coming is no use ? 

If so, with whom shall I leave my last message ? 

Through whom shall I send you the list of my complaints ? 

0 indifferent lover, come, come but once. 

1 shall make your life a flower-bed. 


0 wanderer, lover of gaiety and mirth, 
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Why have you caught me in your trap ? 

Why have you torn my heart to pieces ? 

My love for you has given me a bad name. 

In town and village the story of my love is raging, 

Even those of my own sex fling daggers at me. 

You left mo on the road. 

You placed a burning coal on my hand and left. 

I weep over the vanity of the last flicker of my hopes. 

He who brought me love left ashes in my hands. 

The parrot loft his myna in the jungle. 

I left my homo at night 
To seek my beloved. 

I did not know Destiny had laid a tra]) for me. 

Whose jealousy has turned you against me ? 

You have camped on the other side of the forest. 

Have you really no love left for mo ? 

Immediately on rising I used to rush to your service. 

To receive your love I destroyed my sleep. 

God ! If my yearnings could bear fruit, 

If you could be seen on my balcony once more ! 

0 my charming lover, 

On your return my health will come back too. 

1 shall again touch my hair with perfume. 

I shall again adorn my silver-like body with costly dresses. 

But you will not come, I forget. 

I wish I had strength to become a yogin. 

Ah 1 I must allow sorrow to kill me slowly. 

No. Like one mad I shall cry over housetops, 

“0 Fickle one, how dare you flee like this. 

Come, first fulfill your promises 
I shall send you letters full of complaint, 
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I shall even sue you in the court ! 

0 vain. Como, my faithful maids, 

It*s no use. His ears have been poisoned. 

1 wonder if I sha 11 ever see him again. 

Let us resume our work, dear friends, 

Or let us go to the Khan Bab fair. 

I can*t bear the prison my parents have set for me. 

Will you, Poet Mahjoor, go and ask that fatal magician 

Where else shall I look for him ^ 

Mahjoor selected a novel method of trying it on his audience. He 
knew that the so-called litterateurs will only have contempt for a poem 
written in the vulgar Kashmiri. So he made a few boys memorise it and 
asked them to sing it aloud in the streets of Srinagar. In a week the name of 
Mahjoor was a byword. 

Mahjoor is now in his fiftieth year. I am not aware of the new poems 
written by him during the last four years ; but 1 am certain he has written a 
good deal. I am also sure, with his love of unassuming but hard labour, 
with his instinctive realisation of the noble in art, his work today must be 
maturer and deeper. 

Being a stranger to the genius of the Kashmiri language it is not for 
me to give a critical estimate of the poet*8 work. But the unique popularity 
of Mahjoor among his own people, his charming personality, lead me to be- 
lieve that his contribution to contemporary Kashmiri literature is consi- 
derable. 
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LEO TOLSTOI* 

By M. Brovin. 

Thb whole of Leo Tolstoi’s long life was a challenge to the old world which 
feared and hated the indomitable writer. Even his death, his lonely, un- 
attended death on an obscure little railway station, was an event which 
caused the tsar and his ministers and gendarmes no little alarm and uneasi- 
ness. Tens of stormy student demonstrations ; scores of meetings of revolu- 
tionary workers ; hundreds of obituaries filled with condemnation of the 
court camarilla in newspapers and magazines, and thousands of telegrams of 
condolence from the best representatives of the world intelligentsia — this was 
the response of the advanced part of mankind to the death of this great and 
noble man, 

Tolstoi spent all his long, tortured life searching for truth. A descen- 
dant of the nobility, a count and an officer with a dazzling career before 
him, he turned in scorn from his class, the class of parasites and exploiters. 
He elected to bo the champion of the popular truth and justice and shoulder- 
ed the heavy labours of writer and publicist. 

People flocked from all parts of the earth to the little village of Yasnaya 
Polyana. Who indeed did not visit the great writer ! Beggars who had 
heard of the generous count, and elderly ladies who were “tired of life,” hoary 
peasants in search of protection from the brutal overseer, and young disillu- 
sioned men of leisure, pitiful, epigonic Childe Harolds and members of all 
manner of religious sects came to see Tolstoi. Here, too, Tolstoi met Maxim 
Gorky, Anton Chekhov and Ilya Eepin, the cream of the Bussian intelligent- 
sia. Tolstoi welcomed all and helped each one to the best of his material and 
spiritual abilities. 

Tolstoi stood on the very vortex of public life. Not a single social 
event that occurred at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury passed him by. His every work, whether novel, tale, play or short 
story, every step he took in public affairs invariably had the widest 
repercussions. 

Deputations of peasants who visited Tolstoi returned with legends of the 
great friend of the poor, the “father” of the peasants. The students acclaim- 
ed the writer as the “true teacher of life.” The progressive section of the 
critics bowed before the artistic genius of the author of War and Peace, And 

* For tho interest of our readers we reproduce this article on Leo Tolstoy from the 
Moscoio News, September 12, 1988. It is good <o know that the “Soviet people include 
bis literary legacy among their treasured posscBsions,” — Ed, 
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at the same time, the “holy synod'* excommunicated Tolscoi, the apostate, 
from the church, raining on his head the curses of all the Bussian priests. 
The tsarist censorship furiously banned his most innocent books, threatening 
him with prison and exile. The Black Hundreds abused him in the press 
and incited his murder. 

Many are the books and critical articles that have been written about 
the life and activity of Tolstoi. Borne have declared him a holy Bussian, 
others a blasphemer, some have likened him to Bousseau and still others have 
branded him as a rabid “red.” Odly Lenin gave a truly brilliant analysis of 
the writer, showing with astonishing clearness wherein he was really great 
and wherein helplessly weak. 


The activities of Tolstoi relate to that period in the history of Bussia 
when the patriarchal village, liberated but yesterday from serfdom, was 
entirely at the mercy of commercial and industrial capital. The ancient 
pillars of the peasant econogiy, which had stood for centuries, collapsed 
with incredible rapidity. 

Possessing amazing power of observation and intuition, Tolstoi, like the 
great artist he was, vividly portrayed the entire tremendous process of the 
dissolution of the patriarchal village and the rise of new capitalist relation- 
ships. 

Tolstoi unhesitatingly sided with the oppressed. He directed the full 
force of his artistic genius against the foundations of the bourgeois-feudal 
system, brutally tearing all and every mask from its face. Lenin observes that 
by means of the “most sober realism” Tolstoi fearlessly exposed over a period 
of several decades the barbarity and savagery, the inhumanity and baseness 
of the bourgeois-feudal civilization. 

The writer's pen was a sharp-edged scalpel with which he opened up the 
festering sores of bourgeois society and revealed the vice and corruption of 
the tsarist state. In his works he laid bare to the whole world the repulsive 
picture of the decaying bourgeois-land-owner society. 

Millions of readers in all the countries of the world have seen through 
the pages of Besurrection the corruption, falseness and class partiality of 
the tsarist court. Who does not remember Tolstoi's w'ord'S full of noble 
agitation and bitterness when, describing the atmosphere in the court which 
condemned Katusha Maslova to exile, he observes that the court-room con- 
tained the “invariable attributes of the places in which justice was dispensed : 
icons, the emblem of hypocrisy, and the portrait of the tsar, the emblem of 
servility.” As for the judges themselves, Tolstoi’s characterization is truly 
annihilating ; 
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“I am actually afraid of them. And indeed these are terrible people. 
More terrible than brigands 1 A brigand may, after all, feel pity — but these 
cannot ; they are insured against pity as stones are against vegetation. And 
in this they are terrible.** 

Tolstoi strove to show the hard lot of the enslaved peasantry in all 
his works. Particularly moving, however, are the pictures drawn by the 
author in his After the Ball, It is impossible to read unmoved his 
description of the fearful flogging to which the unhappy, down- trodden 
peasants in soldiers* uniforms were subjected. . . 

Another link in the chain which Tolstoi tirelessly forged throughout 
his life is Anna Karenina, This time he chose to depict the family 
relations, the life of the so-called “beau monde** of the landowners and 
nobles. The fate of a woman who sought to gain a minimum of freedom in 
capitalist society, the tragedy of this woman, her inevitable disaster is the 
theme of his great literary work. Tolstoi showed with the utmost clarity 
and unquestionable truth how brutally bourgeois society twists a woman*s 
personality, demands slavish subjection, duplicity and pharisaism from 
her. 

Anna Karenina may be said to complete the gallery of women painted 
by the.great Balzac, Flaubert, Pushkin. Ostrovsky and other representatives 
of critical realism of the 19t]i century. 

Tolstoi reached the lieight of his artistic genius in War and Peace, 
however. The grand panorama of the war waged by the Eussian people 
against Napoleon*8 invasion is a valuable historical epic which will survive 
the test of the years. 

♦ * ♦ 

A special place in Tolstoi*s works is occupied by those writings in 
which he sought to point out the way to attainment of truth and human 
justice. Even in his early Father Sergnia the writer searches fruitlessly 
for the answer to the ethical problems that obsessed him. How to live ? 
Were the suflerings of the people inevitable ? Was it not possible to 
re-shape the world ? Where was that lever with which it would be possible 
to change the direction of the world ? 

Tortured by doubts, Tolstoi sought in vain for liglit. The hero of 
Father Sergim is an oflicer who turns away in disgust from the world, 
and enters a monastery. Failing to find peace of spirit even there, he 
finally loses his faith in everything. 

The tragedy of the author is reflected most strongly in his What are 
We to Do ?*' the pages of which literally drip blood. Describing the 
terrible sufferings of the people against the background of the wild extra- 
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vaganoe of the merchants and noblemen, Tolstoi strives to provide in it 
the answer to the most palpitating problems of life on the basis of religion : 
he turns to the Bible for the solution of the doubts that tortured him. 

The various social classes of Eussia replied in their own way to the 
question as to what was to be done. The bourgeoisie continued to live in 
luxury without the slightest “twinge of conscience.'' The revolutionary 
section of the peasantry and the working class prepared for an armed struggle 
with tsarism. The vast mass of the peasantry, which bad yet not awakened 
to the need for revolution, as Lenin correctly pointed out, “wept and prayed, 
rationalized and dreamed, wrote petitions and sent deputations." 

The ideologist of this latter social group was Tolstoi with his concept 
of ascetism, the simple life, the suppression of all desire, the repudiation of 
everything “earthly," non-resistance to evil, and inner self-perfection. 


LENIN'S APPRAISAL OP TOLSTOI. 

“Tolstoi is great," wrote Lenin, “as one who gave expression to the 
ideas and sentiments which had formed among the millions of the Kussian 
peasants by the time of the bourgeois revolution in Eussia." At the same 
time, however, he was pitiful and helpless when he sought to preach what, 
as Lenin said, was “on§ of the most despicable things on earth, namely, 
religion," which sought to “substitute for priests in government service, 
priests by moral conviction," and thereby cultivate the “most refined and 
hence the most repulsive of the priesthood." 

Lenin's wrath was particularly strong against those of the Eussian 
intellectuals who called themselves followers of Tolstoi but who presented a 
most disgusting spectacle of worn-out, hysterical snivelers who publicly beat 
themselves on the breast, crying : “I am vile, I am base, but I am morally 
perfecting myself ; I no longer eat meat and sustain myself solely on rice 
cutlets." 

While paying tribute to the artistic genius of the author of War and 
Peace, Anna Karenina and Besurrection, and recognizing the indisputably 
subjective nobility of Tolstoi as a man who fought all his life for the happi- 
ness of the people, Lenin and the Bolsheviks never made a fetish of him. 

Tolstoi's theories of reconciliation and non-resistance are alien to the 
working people, for the latter know only too well that violence can only be 
destroyed by violence. For the working people of the whole world and for 
the Soviet people, the charm and power of the author lies not in his philo- 
sophy but in his magnificent writings, which give such splendid expression 
to life and which teach men to respect labor and to be humanists. 
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“In order to make his great writings really accessible to all, it is 
necessary to fight and fight again against such a social system which con- 
demned millions and scores of millions to darkness, ignorance, hard labor 
and poverty, a socialist upheaval is necessary,** is what Lenin wrote about 
Tolstoi. 

The workers and peasants of Eussia, under the leadership of the 
Bolsheviks, accomplished this Socialist upheaval, and all of the priceless 
legacy of the writer has become accessible to the people. Never has he had 
so many millions of readers as in the Soviet Union today. Scores of editions 
of his works have been published by the Soviet Government, but even the 
17 million copies of his books published since the Eevolution are not enough 
to satisfy the colossal demand. 

Soviet writers study Tolstoi for his realistic method of portraying life, 
overlooking his socio-historical limitations. They learn from him how to 
present their heroes and events with the maximum expressiveness and how 
to master the beauties of the Eussian language, full of colour and inner 
content. The great simplicity of his writings is a model for all Soviet 
literature. 

The sole heir to all the wealth of the culture of the past, the working 
people include among their treasured possessions that literary legacy of 
Tolstoi, the great writer, humanist and fighter. 



THE KANCHAN TBEE"* 


Eabindranafeh Ta^^ore 


In the playground whore boys romnod nboiit 

not a blade of grass could grow in the trampled dust. 

There in a neglected corner a Uanckan tree 

stood uncompanioned in her reluctant refuge. 

Beyond the enclosure the pariah dogs 
gathered about the ditch 
where leavings were thrown from the kitchen. 

They snarled and howled and bit 
and were querulotisly happy 
in their own pursuit. 

Our retriever Teddy in a fierce envy 

fretted away her chained hours in the verandah, 

loudly cursed her fate, 

pulled at the chain in a vain endeavour 

to join in a fray. 


In the same mood of complaint the kanchan 

seemed silently to despair alone on the indigent dust 
away from her native green. 

Her branches remained pointing towards the purple horizon 
where the forest beyond the meadow 
gave a hazy hint of a paradise. 

At last the fateful springtime came 

and when the neighbouring row of sal trees 
spread its gracious shadow on the lawn, 
the unseen courier of Death, 
in the midst of an exuberant life, 
sent creeping through the sap of the kanchan 
a secret warning of her doom. 

* Translated from the original Bengali ( Pumschat 1982 ) by Ehitish Boy and 
revised by the Poet. — Ed, 
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The last ray flickered on the last green leaf, 
and tlie frail kanchan challenged death 
in a frantic overdraft on life, 
bravely courting a final bankruptcy 
in an exultation of a desperate squandering 
of crowded clusters of flowers. 

It ended in her destitute departure 
with her last smiling salute 
to the unfeeling indifference of the grey dust. 



SAINT EAVIDAS* 

( Circa 1400 A.c. ) 

Pandit Kshitimohan 

All India is now-a-days agitated over the case of the “Harijans.” So 
pitiable, we are told, is their plight that we needs must at length bestir 
ourselves. So impoverished in spirit are they that, if you give them not 
forsooth, out of our spiritual abundance, they shall remain forever fallen. 
In this cry I hesitate to join, not because T look upon Harijans as beyond 
redemption, but owing to my doubts as to the atmosphere about our temples 
being such that entry therein will w^aft them upwards. Bather do 1 believe 
that if we could but follow in the footsteps of the sahits who have again 
and again risen in India from amongst these very^^ classes whom we now 
affect to patronise, then might we account ourselves fortunate indeed. 

Unparalleled is the wealth of spiritual achievement gained by those 
saints of lowly social origin, — a wealth which attracted that best of 
Brahmins, Eamananda, to fenounce the proud privileges of his lordly caste. 
Leaving aside the names of southern India, less familiar in the north, who 
has not heard of the upper-Indian saints : Kabir, the weaver ; Eavidas, the 
cobbler ; Sadana, the butcher ; Sena, the barber ; Dhanna, the Jath cultiva- 
tor ; NabhS, the scavenger ; Dadn, the cotton-ginner ; and a host of others 
of exalted life and teaching ? All these I revere as my spiritual Masters, 
and so cannot muster up the effrontery to offer salvation to the 'Harijans. 

Kabir and his sayings are widely known ; it may even be said that 
he was the originator of the spiritual ferment that permeated the middle 
ages in India. But few are acquainted with the life-story of Eavidas, a 
fellow disciple with Kabir, of the same great master, Eamananda. 

What is commonly known as history hardly takes account of such 
lives. When, in the course of conversation with a wandering BaUl, I 
happened to deplore this fact, he, as is their custom, sang me this song : 

Dragged along the river bed at ebb, the boat leaves behind 
signs of its muddy passage. 

Not so the boat that sails over the brimming current, whereon 
no track, no trace is seen.l 


* Translated from the original Bengali by Sj. Surendranath Tagore. 
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Indeed does the course of modern history concern itself mainly with 
the turbid careers of big plunderers and killers, recking nothing of those 
whose full-freighted lives, crossing over deep waters, have brought to huma- 
nity food for its civilisation. 

Kabir was a born mystic ; spiritual progress came naturally to him ; 
he had no need to carve out a path. But those whose spiritual endeavour 
is on the ethical plane, they have to follow some definite course. So when 
devotees came to KaVfir for guidance along the mystic way, he was at a loss 
how to advise them. All he had to say was : 

Path presupposes distance : 

If He be near, no path needest thou at all. 1 

* tv 

Verily it maketh me smile 

To hear of a fish in water athirst 

And Kabir would refer them to Bavidas, saying : 

A saint among saints is Bavidas ; 

He's the one who knoweth all about the path.^ 

For Bavidas followed tlie jpath of the service of man. lie knew only 
too well of the thorns that bestrew it, inasmuch as he had to remove them 
one by one in his progress. His attitude is summed up in his song : 

What loss if this body be torn to pieces ? 

Only fears Thy servant lest his love grow less.^ 

In bis day there used to be frequent gatherings of pilgrims bent on the 
spiritual quest, and their numberless followers. On such occasions Bavidas 
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would look after the old and decrepit, the women and children, with un- 
wearied devotion. His youthful zeal brought fervent youths flocking round 
him to join in what he called *'the five-old obeisance by way of service.*' 
But there was also something in Ravidas which brought even queens to 
his feet. 

Though we have no precise historical proof, there is the tradition that 
Mira BpI, the Rani of undying spiritual lustre, had latterly become a disciple 
of Ravidas. Brought up in the traditional worship of Krishna, with the 
image of Giridhara-lal, Mira Bai, according to this account, came at a later 
stage of her development to sit at the fo»'t of the cobbler-saint, who wor- 
shipped the Divinity of unrnanifest form, and scoffed both at ritual and 
asceticism : 


Where dost seek thy lamps for worship ? 

x\rt not wonderstruck to behold the golden orbs in the sky, — 

Eternal lamps that blaze forth His glory ? 

Methinks the dull vision of the hermit reacheth not so far 

•Is * 

Absorbed in meditation in the formless, colourless Being, 

AH rites, all methods, they disappear defeated. 2 

Perhaps it was her association with this saint of the outcastes which 
enraged the orthodox and compelled Mira Bai to leave the royal clans of 
father and husband, as she eventually did. 

Jhali, the Rani of Ohitor, is also reputed to have become a disciple of 
Ravidas. When the Brahmins complained of this to the Rana, he summoned 
the saint to come and meet their charges against him, whereupon Ravidas 
arrived in great trepidation calling upon the Lord to support His own 
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cause, — and it was Eavidas who won the day, for the very sight of him 
captivated the Eana, The legend goes on to say that the Brahmins dis- 
dained to partake of the feast provided by the Eani, the cobbler’s disciple ; 
but when they sat down to the meal they had cooked for themselves each 
pair saw Eavidas seated between them ! This vision brought down their 
pride, and the Brahmins came up to Eavidas, in their thousands, to accept 
him as their Master, averring that the sacred-thread of spiritual realisation 
was to be found beneath his skin. 

In another story, indicating the simplicity of the life led by Eavidas, 
it is told that once a wandering ascetic, taking pity on his poverty-stricken 
appearance, made Eavidas a present of a touchstone. This gem Eavidas 
put away under the thatch of his cottage roof, and forgot all about it. When, 
after a year, the same ascetic came round again, it was to find Eavidas, 
working away at his shoe-making, outwardly as poor as ever ! 

In this Eavidas appears to have been of the same mind as Kabir who 

says ; 


Sufficient be thy toilsome endeavour 

Thine own living to make, and help others as well.l 

and he thankfully accepted from providence his daily reward of 6 gold pieces 
( as he called the gifts of his five senses ). We may likewise surmise that 
the hidden treasure of the story, by means of which Eavidas was supposed 
to have built his rest-house for wayfarers, was but the wealth of devotion 
to toil and service which underlay his character. 

These and other similar legends are to be found in the Bhakii-rasa- 
hodhiniy compiled by Priyadas some three centuries later ( in 1713 A. C. ). 
A simpler and more definite view of the life and teaching of Eavidas may 
be gathered from liis songs and sayings handed down through his immediate 
followers. 


How could this iron have become burnished gold 
Unless touclied by the gem ( of divine grace ) ?2 

This is what Eavidas himself says of the touchstone of the legend. Of the 
divinity of man he speaks in terms of his own trade : 
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Under the vast vault of blue 
Lives the divinity clothed in hide.l 

Mr. Macauliffe, the author of the well-known work on Sihh Beligion, 
seems to have been misled by this into making the curious statement : 

“He ( Eavidas ) afterwards built a hut, set up in it an idol which he 
made from a hide, and applied himself to its worship V* 

Born and bred in tho Chamar caste in those day^ of social narrowness 
and intolerance, it is wonderful to lind Eav’das, on tl e one hand, pursuing 
unashamed his lowly trade, and, on the other illumined with so great a 
vision of man’s high destiny. does not hesitate to avow : 

Low was I born — low in casto, in ranlc in trade. 

Know, ye citizens, born am I of the caste knovm as Ohamars, — 
Ignorant, despised, carriers of carcasses to and fro.2 

But that leaves him rjo doubt of the greatness of man’s spiritual 
heritage : 

By much merit have I earned this human birth. 

Let it not be in vain, for lack of care. 

Let not mine be the plight of the king 

Who, asleep on bis regal bed, dreamt he was a beggar. 8 
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His prayer was : 

Fill, oh fill my cup with light, — 

The light that's in sun and moon. 

He who drinketh of the light before him. 

What fear hath he of death 

It is interesting to find that even so long ago Bavidas had his vision ol 
Utopia : 

Begumpur is the city called : 

No suffering of body or mind is there ; 

No taxes, no impositions, 

No accumulation, no possessions, 

No oppression, no fear. 

This is the city I have reached 
Where welfare ever abides ; , 

O brother I cries Eavidas, the Chamar, 

All are my comrades who dwell therein. 2 

In view of such revolutionary sentiments of Eavidas, it is not surprising 
that he got into trouble with the ruling authorities and had to suffer 
persecution. 

Eavidas was not one of those easy-going optimists who can see no evil 
in the world. He asks : 

Where to get pure offerings for the worship of the Lord ? 
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The milk is fouled in the teat sucked by the calf ; 

The flower is fouled by the bee ; the water by the fish. 

The snake nests in the sandal-wood tree, — 

Everywhere are nectar and poison mingled together.! 

His own answer is : 

Yet if I ofiPer up body and mind in reverence, 

Through grace shall I roach Him who transcendeth all.2 

And he says further : 

What impels me thus to seek my Beloved ? — 

The reason I am utiabio to tell.^ 

^ * 

The touchstone awaits the iron ; mercy descends on the 

fallen and low. 

Lowest of the low am I, Lord keep me ever at thy feet.^ 

» 

Bavidas himself founded no institution, but of friends and admirers he 
had any number. Of these the foremost was Udhavdas ; a disciple of the 
latter, Birbhan, started a sect called Sadh Sampradaya, the society of saints, 
in a place called Bijeswar, to the north cast of Eajputna. The members of 
this Society referred to God as Satyanama, Name of Truth, or True Name, 
whence they came to be known as the Satnami sect. 
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I have met many of these Satnamis in Allahabad, Mirzapur, and other 
places in the United Provinces. Their tenets are simple : faith in one 
God, devotion to truth, and ahimsa. The virtues they esteem are : 
reliance on God, simplicity and modesty. The vices they condemn are : 
theft and greed ; falsehood, slander and rudeness. They have no belief in 
astrological divination. Thoir sacred book Upadesa Pothi is written in the 
vernacular. Men and women of the sect meet in the evening for discourses, 
readings and worship. 

The songs of Bavidas that are chiefly current amongst them are those 
of the period of his passionate striving, when realisation was yet to come. 
These lose too much in translation, so I offer only a few examples : 

Whom shall T toll of my agony, — how abide a life bereft of thee? 

How shall the lover live at all forsaken by his beloved ?l 

iV. 

Unless Thou forsakest mo. Thee I cannot leave, 

Apart from Thee to whom else shall I cleave ? 

Thou art the mountain, I the peacock sporting on it ; 

Thou art the moon, I the cliahor pining for its beams. 

True is the love that bindeth me to Thee ; 

Tied with Thy love, from all other bonds am I free ; 

Whichever way I turn Tliy service do I see ; 

Thou art my God, none other I know. 

In adoring Thee, all fear of death I lose. 

For love of Thee thus singeth poor Bavidas.^ 
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Eeveal Th3^self, reveal Thyself, 

Oh delay not to show (^hyself to me. 

Thy presence is my very life, 

Without Thee to live I cannot bear. 

Truly, truly, saith Eavidas, Thine own, 

Hopeless is he unless Thou beesi neor.i 

# Jk * 

Spring is all around thee to-day, 

On every side blooms flower on flower ; 
Away with this holding back of self.^- 
Plunge deep in love the livelong day. 

The blossoms cling to the woodland trees,- 
Join thyself so to thy Beloved. 

No withered dryness is to be seen, 
Everywhere aboundeth the rising sap ; 
Why then, Eavi3.as, dost hold aloof ? 
Mingle thy being with the Beloved. 2 
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The coming of realisation is heralded by the fading away of self : 

Where “I” remains, Thou art not ; 

When Thou comest, I am naught 

And at length comes the triumphal challenge : 

When in the bonds of illusion I was tied, 

The ties of Thy love drew me out. 

Now that my freedom IVe attained, 

Canst Thou be free from my bond of love 
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StB JAGADlSH* 
Babindranath Tagore 


When by some fortunate chance I came into an intimate contact with Sir 
Jagadish he was in the prime o^ his youth and I was very nearly of his age. 
At that moment his mind seemed entranced with a vision of the living 
creatures* fundamental kinship with the world of the unconscious. He was 
busy in employing his marvellous inventiveness in coaxing the mute nature 
to yield her hidden language. The response which he received through 
skilful questionings revealed to him glimpses ot llio mystery of an existence 
that concealed its meaning underneath a contradiction of its appearance. I 
had the rare privilege of sharing the daily delight of his constant surprises. 
I believe, poets inherit the primeval ago in their temperament when things in 
their infant simplicity revealed a common feature. Somehow these lovers 
of Maya feel the joy of their being spread all over the creation which makes 
them indulge in seeking the analogy of the living in things that appear life- 
less. Such an attitude of mind may not in all cases be based upon any 
definite belief, animistic or pantheistic ; it may be merely a make-believe, as 
we notice in children’s play which owes its origin to the lurking tendency in 
our sub-conscious mind to ascribe life-en«rgy to all activities in the natural 
world. I was made familiar from my boyhood with the Upanishad which in 
its primitive intuition proclaims that whatever there is in this world vibrates 
with life, the life that is one in the infinite. 

This might have been the reason of the eager enthusiasm with which 
I expected that the idea of the boundless community of life in the world was 
on the verge of a final sanction from the logic of scientific verification. 
Being allowed to follow Master’s footsteps in the privacy of his pursuit, even 
though as a mere picker of his casual hints, I had my daily feast of wonders. 
At this early stage of his adventure when obstacles were powerfully numer- 
ous and jealousy largely predominated over appreciation, friendly companion- 
ship and sympathy must have had some needful value for him, even from 
one who to maintain intellectual communion with him lacked special 
competency. Yet I can proudly claim to have helped him in some of his 
immediate needs and occasional hours of despondency in those days of an 
inadequate recognition and feeble support that he received from the public. 


• Presidential address to be delivered at the Bose Institute, Calcutta ( 80th Nov., 
1988 ), on the occasion of the first anniversary of the death of Sir Jagadish Bose, and pub- 
lished here by the kind perjpiis&ion of the xxireotor of the Institute, Dr* D* M. Bose. — 
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In the background of that distant memory of mine I find not the 
slightest gleam of a vision of the enormous success that could before long 
combine scientific renown with a vast material means adequate enough to 
build this Institute, one of the very few richly endowed mediums in India 
for bestowing benediction of science upon his countrymen. In fact, it makes 
me laugh at myself today to read in some of my old letters my effort to 
encourage him with the likelihood of filling the gaps in his funds when my 
own resources were precariously limited to persuading friends who were 
foolish enough to have faith in me. Still it is comically sweet to think of 
the proud magnificence in my assurance, fitfully accompanied by contribution 
absurdly poor compared to the ceaseless flow of tribute that later on he 
could attract by his own magnetic personality and also by the general con- 
fidence he widely aroused in his genius. But I repeat again, it was sweet 
to have dreamed impracticable dreams and to have done however little it was 
possible, as it proves a courage of joy in the faith in greatness which itself 
is a bounteous gift to one’s own mind. 

However, ill equipped as I was by the deficiency in my training and by 
the poet’s idiosyncrasy to be a fit companion to a man of science at a lumi- 
nous period of his self-revelation, I was still accepted as his close friend and, 
possibly because of the contrariety in our natural vocations, I was able to 
offer some stimulation to his urge of fulfilment. Not having the necessary 
amount of vanity in my constitution, it had been the subject of constant 
wonder in my mind. 

Since then time passed quickly, maturing the fruits of our expectation. 
During this period of his fast growing triumph I was modest enough to feel 
less and less the urgency of my comradeship in his journey towards the goal 
which was no longer arduous or beset with uncertainty. And yet I can 
rightfully claim the credit for strengthening in some measure his trust in his 
own destiny by adding to it my own unwavering faith, at that painfully 
hesitant moment of fortune during the dubious dawn of his career when even 
persons of meagre resources might have some important use. 

Victory is the inalienable claim of all genuine power having the might 
of attraction that naturally exploits all kindred elements on its path and 
moulds them into an image of glory. And such an image is this Institute 
which represents Master’s lifelong endeavour taking a permanent shape in the 
form of a centre for the inspiration of similar endeavours. 

However, the early association of mine with Master’s first great chal- 
lenge of genius to his fate whose path at that time did not run smooth, 
belongs for me to a remote period of a history in which I feel myself hazily 
indistinct. And this made me seriously waver to accept the invitation for 
taking an honoured seat at a ceremonial meeting in this institution. The 
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presumptuousness of youth made me absurdly proud to imagine that my 
companionship was growing into an organic part in the history that was 
being evolved before my eyes and in that belief I did try to hearten the hero 
which was a part of my vanity. But foolish youth does not last for ever and 
I have had time to come to realise my limitation. Anyhow it is quite obvious, 
that I who am a mere poet carrying on my sadhana in the temple of language, 
the most capricious deity who is apt to ignore he^ responsibility to logic, often 
losing nerself in the nebulous region of fanta,sy. Our oriental custom is to 
bring proper gifts to sacied shrine but my gift 'jf words for this occasion 
cannot but be out of place among records of memorable proceedings of a 
learned society. 

Fortunately there are some few men among as \7ho can claim fellowship 
with the aristocracy in the realm of science, and can be expected to make 
splendid the ceremony with the wealth of their thoughts. I can only bless 
this Institution from that obscure distance where the multitude of the 
uncared-for generations of this country have helplessly drifted to the pitiless 
toil of primitive land-tilling, l offer my salutation to the illustrious founder 
of this Institute, humbly sitting by those who are deprived of a sufficiency of 
that knowledge which only can save them from the desolating menace of 
scientific devilry and from the continual drainage of the resources of life, and 
I appeal to this Institute to bring our call to science herself to rescue the world 
from the clutches of the marauders who betray her noble mission into an 
unmitigated savagery. 



LETTER EEOM A CONTRIBUTOR 


To 

The Editor, 

The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 
Santiniketan. 


Sir, 

In your editorial disclaimer to M. Guenon's article on “The Fifth 
Veda“* and my Foreword to it, with which of course, as such, I have no 
quarrel, you say : “the Editor wishes it to be clearly understood that the 
views and theories adopted in the above article or in the foreword to it are 
entirely their authors’.” I am convinced that it was not your intention to 
depreciate these “views and theories,” but it is clear, from this and your 
concluding sentence, that there is a certain misunderstanding of their true 
nature, and this results in an underrating of them which, however unconsci- 
ous it may be, is not the less real on that account. The claim of M. Guenon 
and myself is that these ideas are strictly traditional in character, and, like 
all that is strictly traditional, are based upon absolute metaphysical cer- 
tainties. As such they can have nothing hypothetical about them what- 
soever, nor indeed be of individual origin at all. This being the case it will 
be understood that however flattering it may be to us to have them attributed 
entirely to ourselves, it is in open contradiction with our claims, and can 
therefore cause us not the least gratification. Before these “views and 
theories” can be ranked as hypotheses, which in their nature can only be of 
human origin, and put on the same level as the philosophy and the “profane” 
science of the West, whose hypothetical character is their distinctive mark, 
it must first be shown that what we claim for them is unfounded. My 
quarrel then, since you make an assimilation of this kind, is not with your 
intentions, I assure you, — I am convinced that they are nothing if not 
honourable'— but with the simple fact that what should first be proved is 
tacitly assumed. I shall accordingly be grateful if you will allow me space 
to point out that for M. Guenon and myself the assumption, tacit or other- 
wise, is inadmissible. 


See Vol. Ill, Part 2, page 107* 


I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
David Mao Iver. 
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INDIAN AND WESTEEN PHILOSOPHY : A Study in Contrasts— 
by Dr. Betty Heimann, Ph. D., Lecturer in Sanskrit and Indian 
Philosophy in the School of Ori'^ntal Studies, University 
of London { George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 

London, 1937 ). Price 6s. net. 

This is a recent work on the comparative study of Indian and Western 
Philosophical ideas coming from a p>'esent-day eminent Indologist. It 
embodies, or rather is based on as tho author states in the Preface, 
the Eorlung Fund Lectures delivered in 1936 under the auspices of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society, as a special course at the School of Oriental 
Studies, University of London. The book does not offer what may be 
called a systematic presentation of tho Thought, either of India or of Europe, 
but a comparative review of the fundamental principles underlying the 
Philosophy and Eeligion of. the East and the West, as understood and 
interpreted by her. As such, it may be regarded as a fresh contribution to 
the comparative studies on the subject, undertaken by eminent thinkers of 
the day both in India and Europe, and also to some extent in America, 

But the present contribution, made in the little volume under review, 
appears to be somewhat unique in its mode of treatment of the subject. The 
author herself states, both in the Tntroduction and the Epilogue, what her 
special aim was in undertaking the writing. In the very first paragraph of 
the Introduction, she states : “My aim, however, is not to elaborate any 
finished outline of all the philosophical conceptions that have arisen in the 
East and West up to the present day, but merely to indicate the essential 
and fundamental tendencies and principles.” 

Again, in the Epilogue : 

“The object of my comparative Study is of course not simply to indi- 
cate certain traits in the cultural systems of East and West which may 
occasionally and, as it were, accidentally resemble each other in one way 
or the other. Eather have I striven to stress the necessity for moving on 
two different planes simultaneously, thus widening our view and at the same 
moment approaching more closely the Santa-rasa in the historical sense of 
the Bajatarangini, surveying, that is to say, the oncoming and receding 
waves of events with unmoved spirit.” 

From the quotations above it will appear what the purpose of the 
author has been in undertaking the writing. She has laid down, to start 
with, what she considers to be the underlying essential nature of the two 
movements of thought. And she finds fundamental contrasts there, calling 
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the European as anthropological and the Indian as Cosmic, using the terms 
in senses peculiarly her own. The method adopted preeminently to present 
the contrasts is rather philological, interpreted philosophically. In taking up 
this method she appears to be continuing the line of procedure started by her 
own illustrious country-man, the late Professor Max Muller, who may be 
regarded as the father of Modern Philology of Indo- Aryan Languages. 

The subjects treated of in the different chapters to indicate the contrasts 
are many : Theology, Ontology and Eschatology, Ethics, Logic, Aesthetics, 
History and Applied Science, ending in the last chapter with some discussions 
about the present-day apparent rapprochement between the two lines of 
thought, mainly philosophical and religious. Under the subjects, there are 
so many problems handled by way of comparison and contrast between the 
East and the West that it is not possible to do even fair justice to her treat- 
ment in either way of all of them. An idea of the nature and number of 
these problems can be had from the Indices A and B to the book, particularly 
from the latter. All that is possible to do within the scope of this review 
is to point out and discuss the general topics and fundamentals, as indicated 
by the author in the course of the work. 

But before this is done, it would not be, it is hoped, out of place here, 
to say something regarding the method adopted by the author, namely, 
philologico-philosophical. This method can hardly be said to be adequate, 
or the right one, for philosophical studies, particularly of the ancient thought. 
There is, first of all, no agreement about the original meanings of the terms 
used in the philosophical systems, whether Eastern or Western. Secondly, 
the method neglects the fact of development or of alteration, in course of 
time, in the meanings of words, so much so that it is often difficult to trace 
any similarity between what may be considered to have been the original 
sense and the later use of the terms. Again the similarity, if any, where 
it is suspected to exist, is so faint and far to seek that it is almost hopeless 
to try to base later sense on the supposed original use of a term. Besides, 
philology, like grammar, is a later study in the development of a language, 
and it is often difficult to trace out the original meaning. Even if traced, 
the developed conceptions the terms come to stand for cannot be adequately 
and successfully expressed by the method. The Index 0 to the book, where 
attempts have been made, by the author, to explain certain Sanskrit philoso- 
phical terms in a new and peculiar way will furnish instances to illustrate 
what I mean to say here. The meanings established philologically are not 
all and in every case warranted by their actual use in the Indian systems 
of Philosophy. 

In the Introduction the author begins by mentioning what she con- 
siders to be the fundamental trend of thought in the East and West, This 
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conclusion, she asserts, is the result of her careful studios of the two move- 
ments of thought, pursuing the philological-philosophical method and taking 
a wide review of the historical development of the two lines of thought in 
India and Europe. Indian thought is mainly cosmological, and the 
European mainly anthropological. This way of characterisation under a 
single category of the whole movements of thought and the sphere of philo- 
sophical ideas is no doubt a very bold one. The consequence has been that 
she has had to strain the meaning, both denotatively and connotatively, of 
the terms by which she designates the two categories, in order to fit them 
into various philosophical systems and ideas. And she does not appear to 
be very explicit in defining the terms : no clear and definite ideas are 
conveyed by them. Even supposing that they stand for some definite ideas 
in the mind of the author, the very attempt to bring all the systems and the 
thoughts they embody under a single principle is rather too sweeping a way 
of interpretation which is bound to be unsatisfactory. The whole method 
appears to be a priori and consequently it fails to meet all the phases of the 
two movements of thought. ^ The author has no doubt tried to illustrate her 
ideas in the different chapters dealing with the different phases of Indian 
thought as contrasted with the European. But the manner in which she 
has done this does not appear to do adequate justice to the topic treated. 
They have either been incompletely stated or misrepresented. To go into 
details for illustrations would make this >'eview unnecessarily lengthy. One 
who is well- acquainted with the various movements of Indian and European 
thought and feels interested in the comparative study undertaken in the 
present work would do well to go through the whole book in a critical but 
impartial manner. 

There is one thing, however, which one must admire about the author. 
She has maintained throughout an impersonal and objective attitude 
in the treatment of the subjects and discussions about them. She is 
neither prejudiced against nor partial to either of the two movements of 
thought contrasted. They are rather treated as complementary to 
each other, but they are, not exhaustive. There is the possibility of 
other new trends coming up in course of time, which may fulfil 
the > defects of the two. And the autlior concludes hopefully with 
these words at the end of the Epilogue : ‘‘There is no reason whatever 
to assume that these two quasi-biological systems, the anthropological 
and the cosmic, are the only possible centres which the human mind 
has hitherto been able, or will be able in future, to develop productively and 
consistently.** 

In the last chapter of the book, the author discusses at length the 
present-day tendencies towards what she calls a rapprochement of the East 
12 
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and West in the philosophical field. Indian thought is being influenced and 
modified by ihe inrush of Western ideas, and the European thought is 
showing signs, here and there, of being touched with the Indian. But she 
thinks, as a result of the discussions, that this rapprochement, where it 
appears, is rather superficial and apparent than real. It does not go deep 
into the characteristic trend of the two divergent lines of thought, which are 
so fundamentally different that they can never permanently and essentially 
meet or modify each other. This position she asserts at the end of the 
chapter in these words : “We seem driven to conclude, therefore, that the 
divergent lines of West and East belong to wholly different planes, so that 
even if they sometimes appear to converge, still they will never meet.^* 

This is virtually a repetition, from a different standpoint, of 
the oft-quoted slogan of Kipling's about the East and West never 
meeting. Bead in connection with this poetic remark of the late 
Anglo-Indian writer, what Dr. Eudolf Otto states at the very beginning 
of his masterly work on Mysticism. The view-points are totally diffe- 
rent and opposite. This is because, I think. Dr. Otto has taken a deeper 
view of human nature at its spiritual level, where is presented curiously a 
common background of religious experience. There should be no wonder 
that it is so. For the differences that ai^pear in the speculative and religious 
ideas of different peoples are due mostly to extraneous circumstances, partly 
historical and partly conventional. These touch only the surface of human 
nature, leaving unaffected a deeper common core undeidying the appearances. 
There can therefore be no racial difference or antagonism at this higher and 
deeper level. It is for this reason that there is always the possibility of 
cultural assimilation by one people of another. And the curious thing about 
this is, as indicated positively in the history of cultural movements, that the 
higher level of culture influences and modifies the lower more than the 
reverse. In consideration of this fact, it would be going against both histo- 
rical evidence and essential liuman nature to assert with confidence, as the 
present author has done, that there can be no rapprochement between the 
East and West. This division of East and West is geographical ( and partly 
political ) rather that human or even racial. Humanity is one at its core. 
This is apt to be often forgotten even by philosophers themselves in a 
comparative study of the tlioughts of a people other than their own. 

P. B. Adhikari. 
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EOEBIOHANA : 

( 1 ) Zelta Gramata — Published, Eiga, 1938 ; 

( 2 ) Nicholas Eoerioh — A Master of the Mountains 
— by Barnett D. Conlan ( Published by 
Flamma, Inc. U. B. A. \ 

Nicholas Eobrich's name has become a todition : it is a name which 
indicates a pervasive way of mind, in art, literature, and in the realm of 
meditation. When a personality becomes the centre and tlio symbol for a 
philosophy of life, and draws around it kindred spirits from all the world 
over, the reviewer must stand aside and merely direct others to testimonies 
that record direct experiences initiated. 

Zelta Gramata is a record of siicn testimonies ; it contains a harvest 
of appreciation from scholars, artists, critics and from oth.^r distinguished 
men of many countries and continents. The wealth of friendly tributes 
collected “in dedication to fifty years of creative activity of Nicholas 
Eoerich,” is further enhanced by association with the First Baltic Congress 
of Eoerioh Societies held in Eiga on October lOth, 1937. Then again, there 
is the wholly unexpected joy of finding several reproductions in colour from 
the paintings of Eoerioh himself ; this g^’aceful volume takes you from pages 
of thought to visions of entrancing loveliness. 

Having myself made the pilgrimage to the mountain on whicli Urusvati 
is built, I can recommend Conlan's book with particular warmth of grati- 
tude. With much knowledge and spiritual sensitiveness the author intro- 
duces you to “A Master of the Mountains,” and succeeds in the difficult task 
of interpreting the many-sided unity of Eoerich^s genius. The formative 
period of a mind destined to move men is always of surpassing interest, and 
yet is often denied insightful study : this short account, however, manages 
to give a very satisfying glimpse into Eoerich's early period. We are told of 
Eoerich^s excavating zeal when at the age of fourteen he began digging up 
some tumuli on his father's estate near — as it was then — St. Petersbourg. 
His preoccupation with the Past and early observations on remote Neolithic 
consciousness, and on various aspects of “primitive” mind^ and culture are of 
unique interest. After this it is not diflicult to understand that Eoerich 
inspired one of the greatest of modern com posers;- Stravinsky — to j^roduce 
that landmark of music, “Le Sacre du Printemps” ( The Eite of Spring ) in 
which a panoramic parallel to some of Eoerich's great Tibetan pictures can 
be found. Mysterious figures move with flute and drum and cymbal ; in 
different media the coloured clouds, witnessing mountains, vast silences and 
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zones of feeling are set against an inward glow. Roerich having struck upon 
tangible Eastern mysticism has drawn from living sources in a manner 
denied to Stravinsky. But that is by the way. Scriabine’s music, the author 
thinks, is nearer to Roerich’s art, and there are affinities, as one would ex- 
pect, with a whole realm of creative spirits. Oonlan shows Roerich in the 
context of a questing culture — and this is important — a rich European urge 
which thriving on indigenous roots contacted varied tendencies and threw up 
the Russian Ballet, Diaghilew ; the arts of Matisse and Picasso ; . . .Roerich’s 
paintings. A friend of Gorky ( both of them were spiritually allied to the 
great drive of new Soviet civilization ) Roerich combines Russian culture 
with something intrinsically Eastern — or is it a case of essential continuity ? 
— and the road of fate leads to such canvases as The Commands of Rigden 
Djapo, one of the guide-posts in Roerich’s art. Readers must make that 
pilgrimage and I hope some of them will be led, as the reviewer was, to 
follow the easier path to the Roerich hermitage along the Kulu valley, past 
Katrain, to the corner of Naggar where the seer sits rapt in reverie facing 
the everlasting snowy wall of the Himalayas. , 

Amiya Ohakravarty. 


SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM : An Essay in Synthesis. 

By Narayana Menon ( Oxford University Press, 1938. ) 

Mr. Menon’s book is not only a collection of very useful literary 
material ; it represents an interesting and successful attempt in the revalua- 
tion of Shakespeare’s work and criticism. Mr. Menon is right in calling it 
“An essay in synthesis” : for he has tried to penetrate into Shakespeare’s 
art by means of a synthetic interpretation, which embraces the writer, the 
tragic hero, the actor, and the spectator alike and which rejects as inadequate 
once for all the historical and the analytical methods in Shakespeare 
Criticism. His angle of vision, therefore, is not “new” : he does not apply 
the theories of the psycho-analysts, the sociologists, or the economists to 
Shakespeare’s work. His view is synthetical and therefore all-embracing : 
there is no place for some particular “theory” ; such an angle of vision must 
necessarily be indiscriminate as well : therein lies the charm and the 
deficiency of Mr. Menon’s book. 

The indiscriminate selection and use of critical statements and appre- 
ciations make his book appear at times incoherent and the reader will have 
to ask himself more than once what it is exactly that M. Menon wishes to 
communicate to him. Sometimes there is a new and startling idea, but 
when the author tries to develop it “synthetically,” he seems to lose himself 
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in a hopeless intellectual muddle ; for instance : “A book is a direct ex- 
pression of values. Society arises when men and women are brought up in 
an environment emphasizing certain values and literature provides such an 
environment*’ ( p. 10 ). Does that mean that literature is responsible for 
the creation of societies ? Or : “A great book is the Holy communion . . , 
Shakespeare, who has already crossed national frontiers, may yet do more 
for international peace than the League of Nations” ( Ibid. ). Does the 
author not realize that critics in their arbitrary in tcri'‘ret.vtion of Shakespeare 
will not hesitate to use those intellectual and other weapons which would 
make literary and other “peace” impossible ? These statements are devoid 
of all plain meaning, as they cannot be applied to any reality at all. For- 
tunately, however, in the middle and later part of the hook, M. Menon is 
less liberal with his general appreciations. 

It is in Mr. Meiion’s analysis of the “imaginative identification” be- 
tween the spectator and the tragic hero ( chap. III. ), his attacks against 
the historical and analytical method ( chap. Vil ), and his theory of a 
dynamic response to tragedy { see chaps. IX to XV ), that his approach to 
Shakespeare in terms of synthesis becomes elucidating and essentially convin- 
cing. There must be identification between spectator and tragic hero in 
order to make this dynamic response possible. This identification takes 
place, according to Mr. Menon, on an emotional rather than intellectual 
basis. It is we who are Hamlet, Antonius, Brutus ; but, on the other hand, 
there is no “objective” Ophelia, Cleopatra, Caesar ; we do not see them 
as they are, but through the eyes of the hero. Only if we reach this con- 
clusion “imaginative identification” begins to mean something deeper. 
It is a complete abandonment of one’s own personality in favour of that of 
the tragic hero. Imaginative identification and dynamic response are one 
and cannot be separated. They, in their turn, make a “synthesis of criticism” 
possible. And nothing is more refreshing than Mr. Menon’s attacks against 
irrelevant analytical and historical criticism. Will our response to Hamlet 
be in any way different, if we know somethig about his political theories ; 
will it be easier for us to identify ourselves with Lady Macbeth, if we know 
how many children she had ; will our response to Cleopatra’s character (as seen 
through Antonius’ eyes ) be influenced by the possible and supposed colour 
of her nose-ring ? The frankness with which Mr. Menon deals with “critical” 
questions of this kind is representative of a new method and outlook in 
Shakespeare Criticism. His book deserves the attention not only of scholars 
interested in Shakespeare Criticism, but of all students of literature. 


A. Aronson. 
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SYMPHONY OP PEACE : by Baldoon Dhingra. 

( Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 1938. ) 

The fourteen poems by Mr. Dhingra which constitute his ‘‘Symphony of 
Peace** belong as regards their form and their contents to the Eomantio 
tradition in English poetry. They are permeated by that kind of idealism 
which we usually associate with the late Eomantics and the Victorian period 
in England . If, therefore, from a conventional point of view, we find these 
poems worthy of high praise, from the point of view of critical appreciation 
and literary revaluation they seem to lack in that dynamic vitality which only 
the very great and the very few modern English poets possess. The apparent 
easiness and gracefulness of the metaphors and the imagery may mislead the 
reader into believing that “poetic sensitiveness and love of beauty** are suffi- 
cient for the making of a poet. There are, however, no other tests, no other 
standards for the appreciation of modern poetry than those emanating from 
an adequate and relevant expression of a realized experience. To realize an 
experience is — in the case of a poet — to transform it into language entirely 
new and his own, into something that vitally concerns anybody who may 
experience the same thing, in short, into something communicable. The all 
absorbing desire of every modern poet to be “sincere,** does not always prevent 
him from being conventionally passive about his experience, from expressing 
in an unrealized and unconvincing way those emotions which slumber in the 
heart of everybody and which only need a truly great poet to be “actualized** 
and related to some deep experience. 

If, therefore, we feel that most of Mr. Dhingra*s poems are divorced 
from experience, it is not to say that he is insufficiently high-brow and 
sophisticated, but that he is concerned with his experience in a somewhat 
passive, non-committal, and static way ; it is, in fact, this way of producing 
poetry which those among the moderns who have got something to say have 
rejected as inadequate and irrelevant for the expression of our own chaotic 
and essentially disturbed world. Therefore any criticism of Mr. Dhingra*s 
poems should be concerned not with his poetic “form** ( the form of these 
poems is excellent, no doubt ), but with his attitude to things — which is too 
consciously “poetic** and idealistic, and not sufficiently aware of the revalu- 
ation of standards and values in our own time. It is in this test of awareness 
that Mr. Dhingra*s poems fail to convince. 

A few of his images, similes, and metaphors will elucidate this point. 
There is an almost diconcerting overflow of “sincere** but unrealized images 
in the first few poems, such as r “sacrament of sunshine**, “earth *s un- 
yielding face**, “the sad and spectral moon** ( sic 1 ), “the radiant throng of 
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gods and peerless maids'*, “comet of my life" ; or this stanza from the poem 
entitled “Her life was like a haunting tune": 

“The hair was gold, like bracken dead 
In sunlight, when the wind has stirred ; 

The elfin music in her voice 
Made magical each word". 

These instances are the best illustration to oar argument, namely, that 
perfect “form" and sincerity do not guarantee poeti-? sensitiveness and 
awareness. 

A. Aronson* 

THE ADVAITA-SIDDHI WITH THE GUEU OHANDEIKA-~Vol. II. 

Published by the University of Mysore in 1937 under bhe Oriental 
Library Publications— Sanskrit series, No. 78. 

We are very glad to welcome the long-expected publication of the second 
volume of the Advaita-siddhi the extensive learned gloss ( vyakhya ) — 
called G%iru Ghandriha, The first volume of the same work came out 
in 1933. The interval between the two publications is rather too long. 
However, the present issue is welcome as it comes. The Mysore University 
has no doubt placed the ardent students of Sankara-vedanta under a deep 
gratitude by the publication of the valuable gloss, which hitherto remained 
unavailable to them. The promise, as given in the Preface to the first 
volume of the series, was that the first chapter of the original work would 
be completed in the second. But we find that this has not been done. There 
are still 19 topics of the first chapter, which stand over to be included in 
the next volume. It is hoped that the issue of the third volume in the 
series will be undertaken at an early date, and the completion of the whole 
work effected within a reasonable span of time without long intervals like 
the one that has occurred between the first two. 

The publication, as it has appeared in the two volumes, is commend- 
able. The paper and the ijrinting are both good, and the general get- 
up is far better than is usually found in the issue of Sanskrit works. The 
undertaking, though conducted by learned editors with careful comparison 
of four different manuscripts, is not still free from misprints. Only we are 
glad to find that the number of pages devoted to the list of Errata has been 
reduced considerably in the present volume : it covered ten pages in the first ; 
it takes now a single page. It is hoped that more care will be given, in 
future volumes, to this point, which is absolutely necessary in the publica- 
tion of older Sanskrit works. 

Now a few statements would not be, it is hoped, out of place here 
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about the original work and its two glosses ( vyakhyas ), which both go by 
the common name Chandriha — one being called Guru and the other Laghu, 
The original work is the Advaita-siddhi, which treats diatectically of a num- 
ber of topics arising in connection with the monistic position of Sankara- 
vedanta. This treatment was undertaken by the learned author, Madhu- 
sudana Saras wati, specially on account of the attacks on the position which 
came from that of the so-called Dualistic Vedanta of the Madhva sehool. 
In particular, the Admita-siddhi may be regarded as a refutation of the 
position of the latter school as embodied in the work called Nyayamrita by 
Vyasatirtha of the school, in which the author has criticised the monistic 
position by way of indirect defence of his own. But the quarrel did not 
cease here. A fresh attack came on the very defensive attitude of Advaita- 
siddhi in another work, called Nyayamrita- Tar angini or simply Tarangini 
by Ramatirtha or Ramacharya of the antagonistic school. The learned 
author, Madhusudana, was not alive, when this objection came to his 
masterly work, or he would have undertaken a similar but more effective 
retort on the author of the Tarangini. This task was, therefore, undertaken 
by his disciples, among whom are the two notable authors of the two 
Chandrihas — the worthy chelas of the worthy Gur^i, 

There is some difference of opinion, however, about the authorships of 
the two Chandrihas, The Laghu Chandriha is, by common consent, ascribed 
to the learned member of the Advaita-school of Madhusudana — Brahma- 
nanda Saraswati or simply Gauda Brahmananda. But this accredited author 
himself states in a colophon at the end of the last chapter of his Laghu 
Chandriha that Shivaramavarni is the real author ( harta ) of the work, 
and that he is but the writer ( lehhaha ). This Shivaramavarni might have 
been the guru of Brahmananda, and so M. M. Ananta Krishna Sastri, in 
the introduction to his edition of the Advaita- siddhi with the Laghu Chan- 
driha and other glosses, thinks that this honour given by the latter to the 
former was out of high reverence for him. The Guru Chandriha, is 
the larger work, written on the same lines and for the same purpose, 
namely the refutation of the author of Tarangini, and is ascribed to the 
authorship of Shivaramavarni. This is the position adopted by Sastriji. 
But in the Preface to the first volume of the work under review we find again 
that both the Chandrihas are referred to the hand of the same author, — 
Brahmananda, and that the Gurti Chandriha is the earlier work. But this 
interpretation of the text, quoted in the foot-note, is rather a forced one, not 
borne out by the quoted text. In the circumstances, it seems reasonable to 
agree with Sastriji's opinion, namely, that the authorship of the two works 
belongs to two different writers : Guru Chandriha to Sivaramavarni and 
Laqhu Chandriha to Brahmananda Saraswati. For it passes our understan- 
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ding why the same author should be writing two works on the same subject. 
The colophon referred to above may be interpreted as implying that the 
larger work — Guru Ghandrika — was due to Sivaramavarni ( the Guru ) ; he 
( Brahmanda ) only followed his lines in writing the Laghu Ghandrika — the 
shorter gloss. As a matter of fact, on perusal of the two Ghandrikas, it is 
found that the latter work is comparatively simpler in 8t>le and contains 
lesser subtleties in argumentation than the larger one. Hence the name Guru 
( heavy ) prefixed to the latter treatise appears tt be really an apt one by 
the side of other treatise called Laghu ( light ). However, both are worth 
proper studies by one undertaking the serious task of study and understand- 
ing of the more difficult original — the Advaitor siddhi. 

The Lnghu Ghandrika was published for the first time by Mahamaha- 
padhyaya Pandit Ananta Krishna Sastri Vedan*^avisarada, with its gloss 
( nirukti ) by Vitthalesopadhyaya, in his valuable edition of Advaita-siddhi 
which came out in the Nirnayashagara Press, Bombay, in 1917. This edition 
contains also, though incompletely, another gloss ( vyakhya ) called Siddhi- 
vyakhya by Balabhadra and learned Introduction by the editor himself 
which, besides expounding in a simple and brief manner the fundamental 
position of the monistic vedanta ( Advaita-vada ), gives also some valuable 
information regarding the subject matter of the different glosses and their 
authors. It is a pity that the exposition ( nirukti ) by Vitthalesa and the 
gloss ( vyakhya ) by Balabhadra are not carried even to the end of the first 
chapter of the original work, the vyakhya stopping at the 9th and the nirukti 
at the 10 of the 60 topics of the chapter. The reason might be that they 
were not available. The Laghu Ghandrika is, however, continued up to the 
completion of the work. There is another notable feature of this publication, 
namely, that after the discussions on each topic undertaken, there is a 
summary statement of the position of Nayamrita as also of Tarangini given 
at the end with the refutation of the position by the author of the Advaita- 
siddhi and Laghu Ghandrika respectively. This feature indicates clearly the 
origin of the works — the Siddhi and their glosses — ( the two Ghandrikas ). 

P. B. Adhikari. 

THE GANDHI SUTEAS : By D. S. Sarma, M. A., Principal, 
Pachaiyappa's College, Madras. Pp. 162. Price : Bi^. 1/8/-. 

Gandhiji is an apostle of Satyagraha which, according to the author, “is 
nothing but spiritual aero-nautics.” His greatness in the modern maohine- 
and militarism-ridden world consists, however, in applying the law^s of this 
science of the spirit to the solution of the problems of mankind so that the 
hidden divinity in human beings may be more and more revealed. 

The aim of his book, says Principal Sarma, “is the modest one of 
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giving his ( Qandhiji’s ) teaching the traditional form of the teachings of the 
other great sages of India who have preceded him and who have made 
Hinduism what it is/* And he hastens to add that Hinduism “is a progres- 
sive realization of Truth/* 

This aim has been achieved by condensing the teaching of Gandhiji 
into 108 sutras or mnemonic formulae, each of which is in Sanskrit and is 
followed by an English translation thereof, together with relevant extracts 
from his speeches and writings to serve as appropriate commentary. These 
sutras have been divided into three chapters ; ( a ) the general principles, 
( b ) Satyagraha and ( c ) its twin offsprings : Non-cooperation and Civil 
Disobedience. Here is an example of Principal Sarma*s original technique : — 

Sutra : Premaive par am rupamahimsayah. 

Translation : Love is indeed the highest form of non-violence. 

Commentary : Ahimsa is not mere killing. A person who remains smugly satisfied 
with the non-killing of noxious life but has no love in his heart for all that lives will be 
counted as least in the Kingdom of Heaven. True love is boundless like the ocean, and 
rising and swelling within one spreads itself out and crossing all boundaries and frontiers 
envelops the whole world ( p. 81 ). • 

The Gandhi Sutras is a unique book. It is a gospel of Pure Non- 
violence or Love and, as such, is, in every way, eminently suitable for being 
used as a manual for individual as well as corporate conduct of life. 

G. M. 

JAINISM IN NOETHEEN INDIA ( Uttar Hindusthan man Jaindharma ) : 

By Ohimanlal J. Shah. M. A. ( Longmans Green & Co. Ltd., 
Bombay. Price : Es. 5/- pp. 232 ). 

This is a Gujrati translation of the author* s original thesis in English 
on Jainism in Northern India, covering the period from 800 B.C. to 526 A. D., 
which competent critics at the time of its publication in 1932, declared as a 
valuable addition to standard research studies into the historical background 
and basis of the religion of Mahavir. The inclusion of a number of illustra- 
tions and a detailed bibliography on the subject has further enhanced the 
usefulness of the book for the students of Jainism. 

G. M. 


BAGHUNATH BHAGAVAD-GITA : by Swami Eaghunath Eai, M. A. 

( Gita Pracharani Sabha, Sevakunj, Karachi. Paper Binding, 

Es. 3/8/-, Cloth Es. 6/- ). 

While reading this metrical exposition in Hindi of the Bhagavad-Gita, I 
have been reminded over and again of Tulsidas* Bamayana. It is an 
illuminating interpretation of the abstruse truths of the Gita in the everyday 
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language and logic of the common people of the North. There are no doubt 
scores of Hindi translations of the Gita already available in the book market, 
but Swami Eaghunath Eai*s rendering is unique, Inasmuch as it is a creation 
and not a mere commentary. Its simplicity of explanation, illustration and 
expression is its outstanding attribute, and this the seer-singer has achieved 
as a result of his passing the philosophical thesis of the original through 
the alembic of bis own insight. For these reasons the book, under review, 
is bound to become, before long, the Bible of the frmily in the Hindi- 
knowing provinces. 

The Sanskrit scholar's may •'find fault with the system of spellings, 
adopted by the interpreter, but it serves admirably the purpose in view ; 
namely, to spell the words in the light of what the peoples' ears are familiar 
with. The verse-forms employed are various, chief among these being the 
Chaupai and the doha. The get-up and printing of the book have left 
nothing to bo desired. 

J. P. 


GUIDE THEOUGH THE ABHIDHAMMA-PITAKA : by Nyanatiloka 

( D. B, Taraporevala Sons & Co., Hornby Eoad, Fort, Bombay ). 

Price Es. 6/-. 

It is held by the Theravadin Sect of Buddhists that the whole collection 
of the Tipitaka in Pali are direct teachings of the Buddha and that 
they have been preserved orally and otherwise from very ancient time. 
But dispute arose among Buddhists even at an early period with regard to 
the authenticity of the Abhidhamma, the third collection of the Tipitaka ; 
Sautrantikas, for example, rejected it on the ground that it was composed 
by some disciples and not by the Buddha himself. Since the record of the 
first council completely ignores to mention the Abhidhamma in the 
list of recited books, we have to suspect whether it formed part of the 
actual teachings of the Buddha. Theravadins, however, strongly contend 
that it did so. 

We learn from the Chinese and Tibetan sources that there is a collec- 
tion of Books, called Abhidhamma along with other cdllections of Sutras 
and Vinayas, which all constitute the Sacred Scriptures of the SarvSstivSdins 
and other schools of early Buddhism. And these collections are reported 
to be independent in origin of those in Pali, although they in some cases 
correspond to the latter. Thanks to the labours of Mr. Ehys Davids and 
other scholars, almost all books of the Scriptures in Pali have been critically 
edited and published. But as regards the Scriptures which remain buried 
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in Chinese and Tibetan translations, little effort has been hitherto made 
either in Europe or in India to study them systematically and to bring 
to light their contents. 

The whole collection of Tipitaka in Pali as we have at present, 
exceeds 50 volumes, and so it is quite necessary to have their contents so 
condensed that even a superficial reader can easily understand what each 
section of the Scriptures teaches us. The attempt has already been made in 
this direction by E. J. Thomas in his book, The Life of Bndclha, Appendix, 
where he has indicated in brief the subject matter of each sutta. But the 
Ahhidhamma books need a careful treatment by an expert hand on account 
of their important subjects of pliilosophic nature, such as psycliology and 
phenomenology. 

Eev. Nyanatiloka, the learned Buddliist scholar of Germany, has 
fitti]igly undertaken tljis task and succeeded in admirably summing up in 
the volume under review all the important topics dealt with in the 7 books 
of tlie AhhidhammapHaka. 

Tlio Dhammasangim, the first and earliqst of the 7 Ahhidhamma 
books deals with the Buddhist psychology proper. This book together with 
the seventh one, Fatihana, “constitutes the quintessence of the entire 
Ahhidhamma.” In the first part of the book we find on the whole 89 states 
of consciousness, grouped into three main categories, hisala, alaisala and 
avijcikaiay wliich again are distri])uted among the four spheres of existence, 
kama, rupa, avTipa and lolmttara. A useful table lias been drawn and 
annexed with all necessary details regarding these points. The last book, 
PaUjiana, deals with tlio dependent origination of all phenomena of existence. 
It is very important for fully understanding the doctrine of Paiicca- 
samuppada in all as])ects. 

Bov. Nyanatiloka has skilfully summarised the whole contents of these 
Ahhidhamma books and reproduced in some cases the most important por- 
tion of the texts in such manner that any student who goes througli all 
these pages, will easily grasp the fundamental teachings of the Ahhidhamma- 
piiaka. Besides, he has given in some places his own suggestions on some 
important ])oints ( pp. 21, 58, GO ). On p. 60 it has been suggested that 
“vaitulya” ( vetulyaka ) is a distortion of “vaipulya.” But there appears 
little possibility of ])honetically changing “t” into “p” or vice versa. 

In his learned Essay on Paticcasamuppada, which forms Appendix 
to the book, the author tries to explain elaborately the Buddhist Doctrine of 
Causality that had, in his opinion, never been really understood by anyone 
in the West. The Essay has been prepared mainly from the Pali sources, 
Vi^vddiumagija and other works. In it the full import of each link of 
causation ( nidana ) and its possible relations with 24 modes of conditions 
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( paccaya ) are briefly set forth. It is gratifying to note that the author 
has promissed to bring about a most elaborate edition of the Essay with 
fuller details on the subject in future. We may pouit out here that it will 
be highly valuable and interesting, if he consults in preparing the promised 

r 

edition, the Sanskrit sources, especially th: Salifitamha-nitra where each 
link of chain of causation is explained in almost identical terms as in Pali 
sources, though not in relation with the 24 modes of cmiditions as well. 

The book is well printed and woh got up. Ap^areutly no need was 
felt by the author to add a correction slip. I, however, noticed the follow- 
ing errors which may be cori.ected, Road ‘sd' fo/ ‘5d’ on tlie table (annexed 
after p. 12 ) column 4, and ab the iiottom ‘ Abbi'^viation ”; and also read 
“with’* for “witliin” on p. 20, and “imbocilicy” for “imbecillity” on p. 139. 

It is hoped that any studeut of the Alihidhamria loro wdl find in this 
book a helpful and instructive guide. 

N. Aiyaswami Bastri. 


MINA : A Hindi translation of Lessing’s German drama Mina Vo7i 
Barnhelm, by Dr. Mangal Dev Sliastri. Published by 
Hindustani Academy, Allahabad. Re. 1/-. 

As I sit to review tliis Hindi translation of Lessing’s Mina Vo7i 
Barivhehn, the whole history of the growth of modern Hindi language and 
literature during the past few decades comes vividly to my mind. This 
makes a brilliant story of the rapid doveio])ment of a diffused and disorga- 
nized tongue into an effective modern language and literature. How much 
pain lias gone in bringing about tliis mighty change, can bo host understood 
if we recall the process of struggle Hindi had to undergo till it came to its 
own ; translations from other languages being a most prominent feature 
of this struggle. These translations were done from the various sister 
languages in the country, as well as from different European languages, 
chief of them being English, French and Russian. 

In the case of Indian languages the translations were done mostly 
without choice or selection. All manner of books were translated and badly 
too. In some cases, curious enough to note, it was also found that works 
originally written in Hindi were retranslated into it, from their Bengali or 
Marathi translations ! Such cases were indeed very few. Books from 
English were also translated, but with little success, though it was English 
again, through which we could get at Continental literature, so that every 
time we had to take recourse to the English language. Translating 
from translations is perhaps the most unfortunate of all the prevailing 
practices in the domain of literary art ; for it not only fails to do justice 
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to the original work, but also stands in the way of establishing direct contact 
with the language and literature concerned. Hindi has always suffered 
from this one very great defect. Thanks are due to the efforts of the 
Hindustani Academy of Allahabad, which has made it a major plank in its 
programme, to bring out Hindi translations of foreign works of out- 
standing merit, done from their originals. It is a great venture, and will 
I trust result in establishing direct contact of Hindi reading public with the 
other literatures of the world. 

Now, coming to the translation under review, I must say a few words 
regarding its language. Simplifying the language to adapt it to day-to-day 
business in politics and public life, is no doubt a healthy tendency in the 
present day Hindi world, but we are afraid that over-zealous individuals 
and organizations are carrying this process of simplification to the extremes, 
thereby robbing the language of its literary beauty and natural charm ; 
which in turn has put the literary worker in the held in a most awkward 
position. To bo frank, however we may try, the language of the literary 
man cannot bo completely reduced to that of the market place without loss of 
its subtler literary and aesthetic values. As it is, we are liaving a curious 
phenomenon of language which is neither fish nor fowl. And like most other 
publications of tlie Academy the present translation of Lessing’s drama is also 
dominated by the aforesaid tendency of reducing the literary language to that 
of the market place, and perhaps not without some loss of the artistic 
merit of the original work. While going through it the reader cannot help 
being conscious of the fact that ho is reading a translation, as the rendering 
has not been made so as to suit the special genius of the Hindi language. 
Its language ap])ears to bo manufactured rather than spontaneous. 

B. P. Chandola. 

THF SANGEAHAOUHAMANI OF GOVINDA ( A Treatise on Music ) : 
edited by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri, F. P. S., 

Adyar Library, 1938. 

It is known that the art of music was developed in ancient India with 
all its technics. The sages, Bharata and Sarahgadeva, are our aticient 
authorities on the Subject. Tliere is also room to believe that there have 
been many other writers on the subject in olden days. The present author, 
Govinda, seems to be the latest in the field. He is said to have struck a 
new path in the music technics and hence his work should be important 
for the students of music. Printing and get-up of the book are excellent. 


N. Aiyaswami Sastri. 
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HANS ( Hindi monthly ) Published by Saraswati Press, Benares. 

Editor ; Siipat Rai. In India Es. 6/- annual. 

It was in October 1935 that ‘Hans* assumed the role of the Organ of All- 
India Literatures and we welcomed this ne efiort by our co-worker in these 
columns in 1935. After three years, during which it unler\/ont a ehango in 
its ideal and policy, it once again Ijas, from October 1938, reassumed the role 
of interpreting the various provincial vc’'naoul;M 3 'hrcjgh the medium of 
Hindi. 

The October number oj)eos wdh an <u'tiele by Poet Eabindranath 
Tagore and amidst the galaxy of contdhutors in t*^is number are litterateurs 
of eminence like Syts. dudarshar, Kisljorelal 0. Mashruwahi, Eamkumar 
Ycrma, Ha/.ari Prasad Dwivedi, i jalitacharan Goswami, Waiuan Chorglmcio 
and others. Srimati Lilavati Munsbi cojitrihubes a fine thumb-nail sketch of 
Prof. K. T. Shall for tliis number. The general tone of the journal is com- 
mendable and judging by this copy it must be said that ‘Hans' has a standard 
worthy of its name and lejmtation. We wish our sister journal every 
success. 
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We regret that reference w^as not made to the fact that Dr. Aniiya 
Chakravarty’s article in the last issue of our Journal was from his book, 
Dynasts and the Post }Var Age in Poetry, published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press ; — Editor. 
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TASHEH DESII 

OB 

KINSDOM OF OAEDS 

A Lyrical Farce by Bahindranath Tagore 
INTEODUCTION 

This daring and delightful comedy, originally conceived and written as a 
short story, was first dramatised for the stage in 1933 and successfully 
produced that year both in Calcutta and in Bombay. The present 
translation is of the dramatic version, as revised by tho author this year 
for another performance on tho Calcutta stage. One whole scene and 
several new songs and dances have been added. The play must be seen on 
the stage to be iDroperly appreciated, for the contrast between the two 
rhythms of human behaviour, one dominated by custom and tradition, tho 
other breaking free as the first fresh impulses of life tempt it, — which is the 
motif oi the play— is only imperfectly conveyed by words, with their 
necessarily limited meanings. Tho songs, dances and costumes suggest 
what the words fail to convey. The present translation therefore aims at 
no more than merely acquainting the English reader with the story of the 
play. To enjoy the sparkling wdt of the dialogue, the reader must read 
the original Bengali version, and to measure its full possibilities as a play, 
he must reserve his judgment till he has seen its representation on the 
stage. 

One feels tempted to call the play a lyrical farce, for its tone is so 
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light, its mood so playful and its fancy so free that one does not know how 
else to call it. On the other band, it seems unjust to call the play a farce 
when its motive is so serious and its message so genuine. Perhaps if the 
play conformed to any set canons of literary or dramatic technique, it 
would be untrue to its theme, which may be described as a dream of anarchy. 

The story centres I'ouncl the exi)eriences of the traditional adventurers 
of Indian folklore, the Prince and the Merchant who are ship-wrecked 
and stranded on a strange island, which bears the name of the play. The 
inhabitants lead lives whos^ every side is bound by custom and whose every 
motion is prescri))ed by convention. Their watch-word is “niyam,** or 
propriety. They sit, rise and move according to a strict code of rules which 
none dare break. For obedience to it is the only virtue ; infringement of 
it, the only sin. They are classified, labelled and accorded their status 
in life, which is sacred because it is prescribed. One is Five, another Six, 
another Ton ; one is Diamonds, one is ITearts, one is Spades ; and so on. 

The inhabitants are scandalised at the behaviour of the Strangers who 
actually laugh and, what is worse, unashamedly sing of an unknown quest. 
They angrily reprimand them for their utter lack of propriety and solemnly 
remind them tliat whilst life may move in rules, it must not advance, 
lest in advancing it may be w^aylaid. They proudly declare that their 
wars have colour, but no passion ; code of contest, but no strife ; results, 
but no conquests ; pageantry, but no weapons. 

The whole scene, with its playful and pungent dialogue, is a delicious 
satire on our own conventionalised lives which are bound on all sides by 
“niyam” or propriety. Though our oi’dered existence moves in routine 
and ritual, life has ceased to grow in us. Like a pack of cards, we are 
coloured, designed, labelled, and shuflled and dealt, according to an un- 
changing code of rules that have method but no meaning, pedantry but 
no purpose. WJiat is “in order” is sacred, and what is “not in order” is 
sinful. We know no liappiness save in obedience to system and convention ; 
no fear save of falling from them. We laugh at the Fives and Sixes with- 
out realizing that we a]-o laughing at ourselves ; the Fives and Sixes only 
parody our own imbecilities. 

To go back to the story. The Strangers bring with them the breath 
of bursting youth. They sing the song of freedom. They dance the dance 
of anarchy, Tliey stretch their arms to where the unknown lures. The 
stale and heavy atmosphere of the Kingdom of Cards is agitated. The 
young princesses become restless. Yearnings, unfelt ])efore, wake in 
their virgin hearts. Nature speaks to them. Clouds beckon them to the 
unknown spaces beyond the horizon. The dancing rivulets coax them to 
set their hair to the rhythm of their ripples. Flowers implore them to 
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let them adorn their ringlets. Birds sing to them of the forest groves 
where love waits in hiding. Age-old yearnings are thus released and 
every heart cries for its fulfilment. Desire dri^-bs all fear away. Timid 
ones become bold and fling all convention to the winds. The new rhythm 
that has been discovered at last finds its cry in the song of Free Choice. 

The play is a delicious little satire, as provoking as it is playful. 
The satire pricks but does net sting. The nL.merous soiigs and dances 
delight the senses without drugging the inteilect. The symbolic character 
of the Kingdom cf Cards has given ample scope to the fancy of the 
artists at Mantiniketan in designing the 'costumes nnd scenery. 

The play bears striking testimony t« the still amazing intellectual 
vitality of the aged Poet. It is good to Know that at tlie age of 
seventy-se\ en the Poet’s faith in the value of liberty fo»’ the individual 
is undiminished, his enthusiasm for the adventurous im])ulscs of defiant 
youth unabated. It is refrcsldng to woe the noblest interi>roter of the 
classic India make merciless fun of culture md tradiiic;* ( hrisliii and 
mijam ) in whose names social tyranny would stifle every fresh impulse 
of life. Live freshly, is still his cry, for that alone is living truly ; and if 
that is inseparable from living dangerously, then live dangerously. 


K. K. Kripalani. 



KINGDOM OF OAEDS* 


By Eabindranath Tagore 


Prologue 

[ Prince is sitting pensively by himself. Enter Merchant. ] 

Prince 

Friend, it is hard to bear. 

Merchant 

Whatever has happened to you Prince, that you are as restless as an 
anchored boat tossed by the flood-tide ? 

Prince ( sings ) 

My unquiet spirit 

yearns for the unexplored, 
the bird of the alien nest 

goes crossing the hazy horizon 
and my thoughts are driven by the troubled wind 
rushing from a far-away sea r 
my dream spreads its wings 

while I remain chained in a golden cage. 

[ Enter Patralekhal ] 

Merchant 

Patralekha, our Prince seems to have some secret which gives him 
no peace. You may know it. 

Patralelcha ( sings ) 

Your secret is shadowed in your eyes, my love, 
it flickers on your lips, 
it lends its tune to your smile : 
you cannot hide it. 

The bees are humming, 

the asliolm opens its heart to the sun, 
and your secret, like a lotus in the morning, 
is bathed in a glow of love : 

you cannot hide it. 

Prince 

No, I will never hide it. It will be disclosed when I start for the 

* Translated from the original Bengali by K. R. Kripalani. 

•j In Sanskrit classical drama, the female confidante of the Prince. 
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unkoown. Too long have I brooded by the sea-snore idly watching the 
waves. 


Merchant 

But where would you go friend ? 

Prince ( sings ) 

I will venture to court the delight of Danger, 
seeking the New. 

If I miss my luck 

I thall proudly claim 

Ihe feplenJorr ol failure. 

Sailing in my boat of ten bundled oars, 

1 may meet some preciouo surprise 
across mysterious' waters. 

I refuse to bury my days in this barren golden sand. 

MerJiant 

Who is tliere in that land for wJjose sake, O friend, you would give up 
everything and undertake such hazards ? 

Prince 

Nabina, Nabina I* 

Merchant 

Indeed, now I understand. But who is this Nabina of yours ? 

Prhce 


She is a captive in the 
rescued . 


castle of an ancient tyrant. 
( sings ) 


She must be 


0 Nabina, 

Your face is obscured by the dust of daily traflic ; 

We only hear your whisper in the spring breeze 
and your waking murmur in the early dawn. 

We feel you only in dreams 

and find your vision in the garden of the gods, 
dressing your hair with the flowers of paradise 
and striking up in your vina-strings 

chords unknown. 

[ Enter Qufjon-mother J 
Merchant 

Queen-mother, the Prince wants to go in search of fairyland. 

Queen 

How’s that ? Do you want to be a child again I 


Spirit of Youth. 
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Prince 

Yes, mother, I feel suffocated in this world, oppressed by old men's 
maxims. 

Queen 

I understand, my child. Nothing really is the matter with you. You 
have no wants and that is why your mind is so restless. You need some- 
thing to yearn for. 


Song 

I dearly wish to want, 

to want what is in the beyond, 
and this is my cr y. 

In the heart of my hoarded acquirings 
there is a hidden pain for what is not. 

I yearn for losing my all in love to gain myself, 
as the vanished evening star wakes up 
in the star of the morning. 

Queen 

My child, by binding you to me, I shall only miss you. You cannot 
endure the meshes of fdeasure, of the tender care that claims you for itself. 
Let me not attract ill omen through my timid doubts at the moment of 
parting. I will place on your forehead tlie auspicious mark of white sandal- 
paste, and fasten in your diadem a bunch of oleander. I go now to attend 
to the service of the deity. At dusk I shall line your eyelids with the stain 
of the sacrificial lamp that your sight may have freedom of vision. 

r Exeunt Queen-mother ] 

Prince ( sings ) 

The sea raves and rages, 

the lightning rends the clouds in the sunset sky ; 

below roars the foaming fury of the water. 

What matters if we reach not the shore, 

but fathom the deep I 
Away with this drooping dejection, 

the burden of wearisome hours I 
Ah, for the freedom of lonelines 

on the bosom of the boundless sea, 
and the mystery of the untold treasure 
lost in forlorn lands I 
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Scene i 

r Enter Prinoo and Merclianij J 

Prmce 

So afc last tho ship-wreck has caLt us on the shore. We are the 
offering the temjjcst has made to this isianJ. 

Merchant 

It seems the Chariot of Death has carried us backwards ! 

Prince 

We bring with us to this land the call of I he tempest. 

Mercfwnt 

Was it so very noecssaTy */ 

Prince 

Of course, it was. Do you not see, thu people here know neither how 
to live nor eveii how to die. 

Merchant 

Indeed, I was amazed to see them in tho morning. They seemed to 
be doing nothing at all, with groat ceremony, their movements strangely 
angular. They were not asleep nor completely awake. 

Prince 

They seem to have one dimension missing. They walk and yet do not 
advance. They look as though Providence forgot to pump into them any 
air to make their limbs nimble. 

Merchant 

They seem not to be aware of life's hazards. And you call this island 
of the living-dead the New Land. This is neither new nor ancient. 

Prince 

Do not despair, my friend. This is a people whoso mind is drowsy 
with the magic of a vanished age. When the covering is lifted, the new 
form of their life will be revealed. We have still to cross the dead sea of 
their habit which never stirs. But wait. The tempest will come ; and when 
it comes, the boat to the New Land will defy its anchor. 

( sings ) 

On the wreck of the old boat we have floated to tho New Land, 
where the stranger's tongue will whisper to us of hopes unfelt before. 
They will weave anew the web of our fate with unfamiliar threads, 
in the colour of an undefined pain. 

And the nameless darling of our dreams will come 

with the garland of unnamed flowers to crown us. 

[ Prince bursts into a fit of laughter J 
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Merchant 

What is the matter ? 

Prince 

Just look ! What a sight ! Some with red caps, some with black, 
they seem made-up on every side. See how they rise and sit, turn this way 
and that, walk in and out — their each motion marked with such deep gravity 
as though it alone mattered. How very funny ! Ha, ha, ha, ha. 

r Enter a group of card-inhabitants ] 

Mr. Six 

What sight is this ! Laughter 1 

Mr. Five 

Have you no sense of shame ? Laughing ! 

Mr. Six. 

Have you no sense of propriety ? Laughing ! 

Prince 

Our laughter has some meaning, at least. But what meaning can 
that farce have which you were conducting there with such solemnity ? 

Mr. Six 

Meaning ! Why should conduct have meaning ? Propriety. Is not 
propriety enough ? Are you crazy to question that ? 

Prince 

It is not so easy to determine which of us is really crazy. How would 
you decide ? 

Mr. Five 

By your behaviour. 

Prince 

Well, what was it you noticed about our behaviour ? 

Mr. Six 

We noticed you people had only movement, no manners. 

Merchant 

While you seem to have only manners, no movement. 

Mr. Five 

Don’t you know that manners are ancient and sacred, whilst this 
moving-on is a modern craze ? 

Mr. Six 

How utterly uninstructed you are ! No one seems to have explained 
to you how on the road-side there are pit-falls that gape to swallow, thorns 
that pierce and stones that bruise. Calamity hangs over each step. 

Merchant 

There seems to be no dearth of instructors in this place. Perhaps we 
too may be instructed anew. 
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Mr. Six 

Let) us first know who and what you aro. 

Merchant 

We are foreigners. 

Mr. Five 

Enough. No more noed be said, it means you have no caste, no clan, 
no creed, no community, no lineage, no faniily, no status. 

Prince 

Wo have nothing Nothing. Only that which may remain when all 
these ha/e I'een denied. But let i,s kr jw ann ^\hat you aro. 

Mr. Sia 

We come of the world-renowned connrcU.It of the Cards. I am 
the Honourable Mr. Bi\. 

Mr. Five 

And j am the Honourable Mr. Five. 

Prince 

And those two who are^standing ajiart as though in deference ? 

Mr. Six 

The one in black is Mr. Three ; the other in red is Mr. Two. 

Merchant 

And what, pray, is the genesis of your race ? 

Mr. ^ix 

When Brahma, the four-headed Creator, at the end of his task felt 
languid, he yawned a ht(jh-ir in the weary evening. From that holy 
high-i \v as our race born . 

Mr. Five 

Because of our such noble origin, in many a foreign tongue we aro 
spoken of as the High-born. 

Merchant 

How strange ! 

Mr. Six 

At the auspicious hour of the setting of the sun, the Groat Grand- 
father Brahma drew four high’Ps from his four sacred mouths. 

Merchant 

Fancy that ! And the issue ? 

Mr. Six 

Out came the Diamonds, the Hearts, the Spades and the Clubs. Hon- 
oured be their names. {All how ) 


High-i is Bengali for yawn, 

2 
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Prince 


All of thorn high-caste ? 

Mi\ Six 

Of course, high-caste. Mulchya'" casto. For they were born of the 
holy mouths of the Oroator. Our first great poet, the revered Tas-ranga-nidhi, 
who passed Ins days in stupor, composed the first metre in the delirium 
of a dream. It is in that holy metre that our thirty-seven-and-half sacred 
verses are composed. 

PrmcG 


May we hoar them recited ? 

Mr. Five 

In that case, turn your faces the other way. 
TUooncj Mantra and blow the rhythm in their ears. 

Prince 


Why V 


Mr. Six 


It is the rule. 


Brother Six, chant the 


( All sing with folded hands ) 
High-i, High-i, High High ! 
Let us all languorous lie. 
High-i, High-i, High High I 
Let the day in dreaming die. 
High-i, High-i, High High I 


Prince 

I can’t boar this any more. Lot us face them. 

Mr. Five 

Ah ! You have broken the spell. A little more and we would 
have fallen asleep. 

Prince 

Wo can see that. But tell me, what were you doing in groups on 
that bank over there ? 

Mr. Stx 

We wore engaged in battle. 

Prince 

Battle ! You call that battle ! 

Mr. Fire 

Of course I Waged according to the strictest propriety — conducted 
according to the ancient rules of the Community of Cards. 


Pun on tho word MuMiya, which means high as well as belonging to the month. 
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( Smig ) 

Our painted lives so wondrous pure I 
In frames of sanctity secure I 
Merchant 

Be that as it may. But what is lattle without passion ? 

Mr, Srx 

Our passion is in ou:: colour. 

( Song ) 

Our battles boast no bloody aim : 

Ow' soldiers civil, meek and tamo. 

Mert nan I 

Well, well, let it be. Novcrtliele -s there sliould be a llourish of 
musket and sword. 

( Song ) 

Our grenadierF are wea])onl0S8, 

Save for tlie pageantry of dress. 

Prince 

But can you liave war ^vithout some grievance on either side ? 

{ Song ) 

We stay to propriety glued, 

Unmoved by friendship oi by feud. 

Mr, Five 

T say, foreigners, your sacred t( :ts too must liave given you some 
account of your genesis. 

Merchant 

Indeed, they have. At the very beginning of Creation, as Bather 
Brahma was cliarging the sun on the wlietstone, a. sj)ark therefrom 
strayed into his nostril. A sneeze escaped him. Of that sneeze, wore we 
born. 

Mr, Six 

That explains your inordinate restlessness. 

Prince 

Yv^e cannot stay quiet. Wo burst oid as it were. 

Mr, Five 

Hardly commendable ! 

Merc^'^ani 

Hardly I Even here wo are unable to quieten tliis ancient agitation. 

ilfr. Six 

We can foresee at least one good result of it. The impulse of that 
primeval sneeze will soon force you out of this island of ours. Your stay 
here cannot be long. 
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Merchant 

Staying here is indeed difficult. 

Mr, Five 

How are your battles conducted ? 

Merchant 

After the manner of the sneezes of rival nostrils. 

Mr, Six 

You too must have some sacred verses by your first poet ? 

Merchant 


Indeed, we have. 

( Song ) 

Sneeze away ! Sneeze away ! 

So drive the craven fear away. 
Sneeze away I Sneeze away 1 
So scare the sluggard ease away. 
Sneeze away ! Sneeze away I 


Mr, Six 

I say, Brother Five, these creatures are outrageously foreign. What 
may bo your caste ? 

Merchant 

We are the Agitators. Born of the agitation of the Primeval Sneeze. 

Mr, Five 

Doesn’t sound like a high-caste name. 

Merchant 

You people were blown liigh by the breath of the Yawn ; We were 
driven down earthward by the bursting of the Sneeze. 

Mr, Six 

It was when the Original Father lost control over his nose tliat you 
w^ere born. No wonder you are so strange. 

PrhiCG 

No wonder. 

( Smg ) 

We are the messengers of New Youth, 

Bestless and not to be defined. 

We break all barriers, 

We are steeped in the intoxication of the wilderness. 

Wo are tlie lightning that pierces through all vapours. 

[ Mr. Five and Mr. Six gape at 07ie aiiother ] 

This will not do. This will never do. 
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Prince 

We are for doing what “will not do/* 

Mr, Six. 

What of the rules ? 

Prince 

Only by breaking the rule of the barrier, can you realise the rule of 
the open road. Otherwise how would you advance ? 

Mr. Five 

Advance ! What are they saying i liow brazen-faced is their talk of 
advancing I 

Priy-ce 

Why do people move at all, it not to advance V 

M't\ Six 

Move I Why should you move ? Custom carries us along. 

( Smi(j ) 

Be by custom bound : 

Nor ever strain your nejk 
For tl\0 distant prospectus sake 
Where dangers may abound. 

Be by horizon bound : 

Why stray away from liere, 

Where the age-old path is clear 
And safety circLs round. 

Mr. Five 

Look I Hero come tlieir Majesties. To-day the court will be held liere. 
Hold you these twigs, one each. Face north east. Sec that you don't turn 
windward. 

Merchant 

Why ? 

Mr. Six 

Custom. Can't you understand ? 

I Enter King, Queen, Princesses and several card-courtiers, 
all moving in yr escribed style J 
Prince 

I say, why not win over the Khig by welcoming him with a song of 
praise I You wave these twigs while I sing. 

Merchant 


Let us try. 


( So9ig ) 

Hail to the Scion of the Pace of Cards I 
Eoyal swan floating in the lake of idle play I 
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Dweller on the shore of lassitude ! 

[All throio up their hands in despair, crying : ''Misdeal I Misdeal ! 

Oh, the barbarians — to break the auspicious assembly 
before time !” ] 

King 

Silence I Stop that noise I Who be these ? 

Mr. Six 

Foreigners, Your Majesty. 

King 

In that c^se rules do not apply. TTowever, let all of you change your 
places once. That will redress the impropriety, if any. But first of all, let 
there be the Boyal Anthem of the House of Cards. 

( Song ) 

Victory to the descendants of the race of cards ! 

Behold the Hearts and Diamonds and Spades, 

Dancing to the ancient, unchanging rhythm ! 

Some rise, some sit, some never move : 

Some close their lives in shells of sleep. 

They never laugh. 

They have nought to say. They only follow what is 

ahead of them. 

Their ancient code is bound in chains : 

They know no shift, they know no change. 

Prince 

Your Majesty I 

King 

Who are you ? 

Prince 

We are messengers from beyond the sea. 

Mr, Knave 

Have you brought any offering ? 

Prince 

That which is most rare in this land. 

Mr, Knave 

Let us hear what it is. 

Prince 

Agitation I 

Mr, Six 

Did your Majesty hear what they said ? They actually want to 
advance. Your Majesty will not believe it : they actually laugh ! Within a 
couple of days they will make light the atmosphere of this place. 
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Mr* Knave 

There is no place in ohe world which can boast of an atmosphere so 
dense and so immobile as ours. Not even Tidra’s liti“htiiiug shafts can rend it. 

All 

Not even Indr a ’s lightning shafts 1 

Editor 

But what will happen if these lighb-heartod fovdigners succeed in 
making our atmosphere frivolous ? 

King 

That merits consideration. 

AV 

Merits consicleratioji. 

Edhf>r 

A I'ght atiposphero Invites t.emj)e3ts. 

1 "iest 

The tempest will i>low down the fi.»ed poles of our propriety. Then 
our citizens will get so iininidont as to declare before their priests that they 
would advance, • 

ilfr. Five 

Not only that, but, God forbid, laughter, like an infectious disease, 
might flow from one to another. 

King 

Knave of Spades ! 

Mr, Knave 

Yes, Your Majesty ! 

King 

You are the Editor ? 

'Editor 

Yes, Your Majesty. I am Editor in the celebrated Island of Cards. 

King 

The culture of this holy land is in charge of your pen. 

All 

Culture I Culture I Culture ! He is the vehicle of the culture of 
this holy land. He is also its nourishor. 

King 

You wield two leading columns ir your paper ? 

Editor 

Tw'O big columns, Your Majesty. 

King 

Then strike terror in the hearts of all by the thunder of those columns. 
We will not let the atmosphere of this land be made light. 
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Editor 

To that end, Yonr Majesty, we want our rules to bo made safe by 
special ordinance, lest an alien culture corrupt them. 

King 

Foreigners ! Have you anything to say ? 

Prince 

Yes, we have. But not to you. 

King 


To whom then ? 


Prince 


To these princesses. 

King 

Speak on. 

Prince ( sings ) 

0 lovely forms, placid as stones, 

let our own passion catch fire in your hearts. 

Come, steal away to the open sky, 

that your desires be rosy with the tint of the rising dawn. 
Queen 

How improper ! How preposterous ! 

Mr, Five 

Banishment for them ! 0 King, banish them ! 

King 

Banishment ! What say you. Queen ! Why are you silent ? Don't 
you hoar what I say ? Say something. Shall I banish them ? 

Queen 

No ! No banishment. 

Princesses ( one hy one ) 

No I No banishment. 


Editor 

Eemember, 0 Queen and O Princesses, I wield two editorial columns. 

All 

Culture ! Culture ! Culture of the Island of Cards ! Protect that 
Culture I 


Editor 

Promulgate the dictatorial Ordinances. 

Queen 

We too are used to promulgating ordinances behind the curtain. We 
shall see who banishes whom. 

Princesses 

We shall promulgate the all-upsetting anarchy. 
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Editor 

Whafc are things coming to ! Alas for Culture I Culture ! Culture ! 

Kimj 

Let the Court adjourn. Let all ino \0 av^ay from this place, lest a 
calamity befall. 

r Exeunt all. Princesses hesitate niid look hick 1 
Prince { sin as } 

Why this vaoillativ-n, nv^ BoneysL'^kK, 

when iIh, spirit of ^iprh'g is riivnpant ? 

Do you not read the mossatU' ‘n the nowly-budaod leaves ? 
Dc you not hear the Lrxek rt the gate 

that sta’tles the jasmiiie into waking ? 

Look, the Baknla has freed its lieart, 
tii? Kora hi is eager 
tlie Slnris/i shiveis in dehght 

at th. sight of the guest coming nohc. 

Scene IT 

I Enter Prince a.7id Merchant I 
Merchant 

Priend, tliis place is becoming intolerable. Those are not human 
beings but puppets. How are wo to live liero ? What if wo too became like 
them y 

Prince 

Don’t you seo that even in these jnippets life is begijniing to stir ? 
I am not going to move from here till I have set it fully in motion. 

Merchant 

Indeed, so it seems. See how Mr. Spades has stretched himself under 
that tree, gazing upwards, quite oblivious of the rules I 

Prince 

Perhaps listening for the footsteps of Miss Gluhs. 

Merchant 

Then it has begun. 

Prince 

Let us move aside and watch their drama. 

[ E^iter Miss Spades and Miss Diamonds ] 

Miss Spades 

Hbw strange everything has turned since these foreigners 
brought in the contagion of their wildness ! How strangely my mind is 
agitated 1 


3 
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Miss Diamonds 

Who could have imagined that the Kingdom of Cards would come to 
this I So vulgarly human ! 

Miss Spades 

It is this Miss Hearts who is the chief culprit. Haven’t you noticed 
how she walks and takes her seat, as though there wasn’t any such thing 
as propriety ? It’s a scandal. 

\ Enter Miss Clubs ] 

Miss Clubs 

Hallo Miss Diamonds ! I hear you are very active those days spreading 
all sorts of rumours, accusing me of all manner of improprieties. 

Miss Diamonds 

Why should we not say what is true ? Look at those cheeks of yours 
and those eyes — were such blushes and such wistfulness ever witnessed in 
this society before ? You seem to think we are all blind, don’t you ? 

Miss Chibs 

And you sitting in the jasmine bower, whispering confidences to your 
friend — do you think that is in line with our scriptures ? Just look at that 
poor Knave there moaning for his mate I 

Miss Spades 

Enough of your airs ! Look rather at your feet, dyed with the China- 
rose ! Such immodesty ! 

Miss Chibs 

Well, what of it ? I am not afraid of any one. Nor do I care to act 
surreptitiously like you people. That day when the Editor’s wife was being 
sarcastic, I told her to her face that it was bettor to be improperly liuman 
than to be properly puppet-like. 

Miss Spades 

Don’t bo so conceited . Do you know there’s a talk of excommunica- 
ting you ? 

Miss Clubs 

From your community ? I shall be glad to be rid of it. Don’t 
you imagine you are frightening me. ( Exeunt ) 

Miss Spades 

How perfectly awful I Never heard such impudence before. Come, let 
us move away, lest we get caught in such scandalous company. ( Exeunt ) 
[ Enter Miss Hearts singing ] 

Indeed I know not what has guided me to this garden. 

It is not to gather flowers, 

it is to lose myself in my thoughts, 

thoughts that bring tears to my eyes. 
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[ Enter Mr. Diamonds 1 
Mr, Diamonds 

You here, Miss Hearts I I have beep looking for you. 

Miss IleaHs 

Why ? What has happened ? 

Mr Diamonds 

You are wanted at the Court. 

Miss Hearts 

Go and tell them, I am lost. 

Mr. Diamonds 

Lost i 

ZH'<c, IIeart<’ 

Yes, lost. 8 he whom you are looking for is- losi beyond finding. 

Mr, Diamcmds 

How strange I How daring ! And you coining alone to the forest I 
Don't 5 0 U know this is not ponnitted by the rules I 

Miss Hearts 

Indeed, it is not. But *what rigid rule has let loose tins strange 
bewilderment over this dry desert of an isle ! As I got up this morning I 
saw tiiat, of a sudden, dark clouds had gathered in the sky. Tlie peacocks 
of our land that so loi g have only practised steps according to rules, I saw 
them today spread their wings and cast off all restraint from their dance. 

Mr, D,ammids 

Gathering flowers ! How^ever did such an unheard-of pursuit enter 
yom head ? 

Mis.s Hearts 

Suddenly it struck me that I was a dower-maid, that 1 used to gather 
flowers in some other life. Today the eastern lireozo lirouglit me a whiff 
of fragrance from that life’s garden. From the woodland of that life came 
the bee to hum in my mind those memories. 

( Song ) 

It comes with the news of the jasmine that trembles with 
a new life in the morning of a distant sky. 

How can I remain tied to a mute life counting 
the slow steps of the listless hours ? 

Mr. Diamonds 

Am I to x>rosume that the other ladies too . . , 

Miss Hearts 

Yes, they too are over there under the tree on the river’s hank. 

Mr. Diamonds 


What could they be doing ? 
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Miss Hearts 

Trying a new mode of dress — even as I have done. How does it look ? 
Do you approve it ? 

Mr. Diamonds 

It springs upon me like a surprise — as when clouds release the moon 
from their shadow. 

Miss Hearts 

Better go and have a look at your Sixes and Fives and see w^hat has 
become of those who came to call us to account. 

Mr. Diamonds 

Wliy What’s happened ? 

Miss Hearts 

Like lunatics they wander about, distracted. Sudden songs break from 
them. Indeed, they ai’e even humming tunes. 

Mr. Diamonds 

Ifumming tunes 1 What are you saying I Mr. Five and Mr. Six 
singing ! 

Miss Hearts^ 

If not in tune, then out of tune. I was at that time dressing my hair 
and tlu'j’ofore had to move away. 

Mr. Diamcnuls 

Dressing your hair ? And what may that be ? Who taught you 
that strange art ? 

Miss Hearts 

No one. Look, how tlie yonder waterfall breaks into wu’oaths, 
and how they wind thomselvos into braids ! Who taught them this 
art V 

ilf?’. Dia^nonds 

1 am pu/iZled. Miss Hearts, let me take your casket and pick 
flowers for you ! 

Miss Hearts 

Como with me, and I will take you where the Fives and Sixes 
are singing. 

Mr. Diamonds 

Whom to blame ? Even I feel like singing. 

Miss Hearts 

But sec that the Editor does not hear it. He’ll drag you into his 
column. T saw him out on the watch in this forest. 

Mr. Diamonds 

My fear is fled. Why, I know nob. Let me prove it by doing some- 
thing desperate for you. Command me. 
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Miss Hearts 

Do anything you like, but don’t sing. Bring me one of those Ohina- 
roses blooming there. 

Mr, Diamonds 

What will you do with it ? 

Miss Hearts 

1 shall dye the soles of my feet wit-li their juice. 

Mr, Diamonds 

Shall I confess it ? When I woke this morning X had a strange feeling 
that I had been dreaming rU my life and had ohiy just awakened. And my 
first experience of reality was the vismn of a previous life wliich seemed float- 
ing towards me, as it ^^ere, on Mio morinug !>reez:e. its long hushed voice 
seems to speak to me oven now and its forgouten songs are ringing in my ears. 

Miss lleari 'j 

] too felt it in my lieart, that forgotten song, coming to mo like a lost 
bird to its nest. Strange, how famih’ai the song seems, even though it is new. 

Mr, Diamo.uls 

Listen ! How the hgavens resound with that ancient song. 

( ) 

Let the flowers of my heart yield their colour to paint your foot ! 

Let my song tiemble in your oar like a jewelled ear-ring ! 

Let ray soul weave a garland for you with its rubies of passion ! 

Mu ..S' Hea.rts 

And you made this song for me ? How did you learn to set it to 
rhythm ? 

Mr. Diamonds 

As you learnt to fasiiion your hair. 

Miss Hearts 

Do you remember how once — in some far-off life — T liad danced to 
your music ? 

Mr, Diamonds 

Eememher? How could I liolp it? What scorns strange is tliat I should 
have forgotten it so long. 

{ ) 

How my song-boat rocks in the wave of your dance 1 
If the helm is shattered, the moorings lost,- 
The waters bounce and bluster. 

We fear no fury, we’ll ride over the storm. 

Mr. Diamonds 

I am seized with a passion to challenge death. A distant epic age seems to 
possess me and I see myself riding out to break open the castle-gate wiiere 
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tyranny keeps its captives in chains. I can still hear the farewell song yon 
sang to me. 

Miss Hearts 

Come, fighter, let our lives unite in one unrelenting challenge to 
Death. We shall shatter to pieces the beetling black rock that threatens our 
passage. Shatter it we will, even if the wreckage recoils to smother us. We 
shall pierce our way through the prison walls and march on. 
Why else do we live ? Is it only to break our back under a heap of futility ? 

Mr. Diamonds 

Will you dare all that you say ? 

Miss Hearts 

I will. 

Mr. Diamonds 

Are you not afraid of the iinknown ? 

Miss Hearts 

I have no fear. 

Mr. Diamonds 

If your foot bleed over thorns, even then you will not turn back ? 

Miss Hearts 

Why do you ask that ? Have you lost the memory of that other life 
when wo overcame these obstructions ? I then held the torch for you at 
night and blew the bugle for you at break of day. Rise and be my hero 
once again in a new birth ! Break through the blind alley of this futile fate, 
this refuse heaped up by stolid stupidity. 

Mr. Diamonds 

Yes, we must tear to shreds this curtain of inertia and rise free and 
pure and fulfilled. ( Exeunt ) 

r Editor Six and Five J 

Six 

Well brother, how do you feel about it now ? 

Five 

I can't think of my life without sinking in shame. What dolts 
we must be to have accepted this worthlessness so long ! 

Six 

After the self-complacence of all these years, I now feel the torment 
of the question : What was the meaning of it all ? 

Five 

Here comes Reverend Ten. We might ask him. 

[ Enter Reverend Ten J 
Six 

What is the meaning of this ritual of existence — this sitting and rising, 
lying and waking, all set to order ? 
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Bev, Ten 

Silence ! 

Both 

No more silence for us. 

Bev. Ten 

Aren’t yon afraid ? 

Both 

We know no fear now. Tell us the moaning. 

Bev Ten 

Meaning there is not, only rules. 

Six 

And if wo break your rules ? 

Bev. Ten 

Then perdition awaits you. 

Stx 

Yes, we will risk that. 

Bev. Ten 

What for ? 

Five 

If only to vindicate ourselves. 

Bev. Ten 

Such turbulence in this our thrice-blessed land of peace 1 

Five 

A peace we have sworn to shatter. 

L Enter Miss Hearts J 
Bev. Ten 

Listen to them, Missr Hearts. They threaten to violate the peace of 
this ever-still, unfathomed depth of our lives. 

Miss Hearts 

Our peace is like a rotten old tree, within which worms have eaten up 
all substance. It’s best cut off. 

Bev. Ten 

For shame. Miss Hearts 1 Such words to come from your lips ! You 
are a woman, and women must cherish peace, as we men must cherish 
culture. 

Miss Hearts 

We’ve had enough of your priestly wisdom, enough of your peace. 
It has numbed our bodies : it has outraged our souls. We shall endure no 
more of it. 

Bev, Ten 

Good Heavens I Who taught you all this ? 
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Miss Hearts 

Borne power whom I’ve been calling all the while. Listen ! Can you 
liear my song pouring out of the shy ? 

Bev. Ten 

The sky ? Good Heavens I Our women talking of the sky ! What is 
the world coming to ! Borne calamity will surely befall mo if I tarry here 
longer. Let me flee ! ( Exeunt Eev. Ten ) 

Six 

Lady, will you deign to point out to us the patli ! 

Five 

You have been initiated into the sacred cult of revolt. Initiate 
us too. 

Miss Hearts 

Wo dwell in the stillness of stagnation. We must rise or we’ll 
rot. 

Six 

If wo stir ever so little, they denounce us as unclean. 

Miss Hearts 

[jet them denounce, if they will. There is nothing like the uncleanliness 
which is death. 

Five 

To-day there’s hardly any one to be found outside this wood. And so 
the king has ordered the Court to be held under this tree. In that 
assembly we shall anounce our break and take our leave. 

[ Enter Prince singing ] 

Forgive mo, 0 thou peerless one, 

If today my song rambles in a vagrant strain. 

Today the torrents fall in untamed delight, 

The rivers are in flood. 

And the clouds are stampeding before the gale. 

. Forgive me, O thou peerless one, 

If today my manner is erratic. 

O’er your dark eyes rests the shade 
Of clouds like a distant dream. 

In your deep dark hair are asleep 
The rij)ples of an enchanted stream. 

Forgive mo, 0 thou peerless one, 

If today my manner is erratic. 
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Scene III 

[ Enter King and coiirtie^-a ] 

Ktng 

This place seems strange ! What smell is this 1 

Mr. Clubs 

It comes from the Icadamba. 

King 

Kadamba ! Funny name ! And -"hat Mrd is calling there ? 

Mr. Clubs 

'Tis called a dove. 

King 

Dove ! At least in this land of cards it might have a better name. 
We shall find it difucult to attend to jur work today. Today the sky seems 
to have found voice, the wind sings. ’Tis hard to subdue one’s mind. 
Even the Queen would break out in wild dances like one i)osses8ed. And 
you, courtiers, ’tis difficult *to know you to-day. How is it you have no 
court attire ? 

All 

We are hardly to blame. Our costumes suddenly became loose, just 
dropped off. They lie scattered along the road. 

King 

Even you, Mr. Editor, seem poorer in gravity. 

Editor 

I came to these woods in the morning to mark down the runaways. 
But tlio contagion in the air of this place suddenly infected my report with 
rliymes. I understand modern medical authorities name such an unrestrained 
flow “influenza”. 

King 

What sort of rhymes ? Let me hear them. 

Editor 

Where life breaks free 
From its fettered mode, 

There the priest has no power 
To protect the tower 
Of Culture and Code 
From all-round anarchy. 

King 

Excellent. This is just the principle of our society. Let all children 
of the fifth grade class in our schools commit these verses to memory. 

4 
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Six 

Sire, wo are not school-boys of the fifth grade class. We feel we have 
grown up. Such verses do not suit us. 

Kin() 

Let all restlessness cease. Is it not laid down in the Sacred Text ; 
“Those who are still and move not, even Death disdains to drag them away?” 
And you foreigners ! 

Prince 

Your Majesty ! 

King 

You have set our Island of Cards rocking, what with your divings into 
the deep, your scaling of the heights and your cutting of pathways through 
the woods. Why all this commotion ? 

Prince 

Your Majesty, how do you explain your movements, this measured 
rising and sitting and turning this way and that ? 

King 

Such are the injunctions of rules. 

Prince 

Then these are the injunctions of Will. 

King 

Will ! Confound it 1 Will I Will in the Kingdom of Cards I 
( Turning to the courtiers ) What say you to that, friends ? 

Six and Five 

We have all been initiated into the Sanctity of Will. 

King 

What mean you ? 

( Song ) 

All life is a Dance of Will ! 

Will destroys, Will rebuilds, 

Will alone creates. 

Will breaks the fetters of old creed, 

To fashion it anew. 

King 

Away 1 Away 1 No more of tins. ( Turning to Miss Hearts ) Where- 
fore this sudden chaos ? 

Miss Hearts 

It's the Will set free. 

All the royal household 

It's the Will set free. 

King 

What 1 And you Mr. Editor, why are you so mute ? 
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Editor 

Sire, my editorial columns are shattered. 

King 

And the Dictatorship of Convention ? 

Editor 

Convention is doomed. It will worlr no more. 

All 


It will work no more. 

lung 

What's the matter, Quoc'ii ? Why do you rise in sucii hurry ? 

Queen 

I can sit no longer. 

King 

I am afraid your mind lias become restless. 

Queen 

Indeed it has. 

King 

Don’t you know restlessness is the biggest crime in our Kingdom ? 

Qxieen 

I know, and I know also that no crime is more delightful than 

this. 

King 

How can what is culpable be delightful ? Have you forgotten even 
the language of your land ? 

Queen 

In our language they call shackles ornament. 'Tis time such language 
was forgotten. 

One Courtier 

Yes, Your Majesty, they call prison the father-in-law's house. 

King 

Silence ! 

Another Courtier 


They call riddles Scriptures. 

King 


Silence I 


Another Courtier 


Tliey call the dumb a saint. 

King 


Silence I 


Another Courtier 

They call the blockhead a savant. 
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Another Courtier 


They call death life. 
Silence ! 


King 

Another Courtier 


They call the cage heaven. 
Silence ! 


King 


f Feb. mo 


Queen 

And they call heaven a crime. Come, shout, Victory to Will 1 

All 


Long live Will ! 

Queen, you are exiled 1 
And thus saved 1 


King 

Queen 


King 

What, Queen, are you really going ? 

Queen 


To exile. 


King 

And leaving me behind all alone ? 

Queen 

Why should I leave you behind ? 

King 


What then ? 


( Queen is about to leave ) 
Whither ? 


Queen 

I shall take you along with me. 

King 


Whither ? 


To exile. 

And these my subjects ? 
We will all join in exile. 


Queen 

King 

All 

King 


What say you, Eev. Ten ? 
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Bev. Ten 

I think exile is best for us. 

King 

And your scriptures ? 


Bev^ Ten 

I'll throw them into the water. 

King 


And the Law ? 


That will not work. 


Bev, Ten 


All 

Will not work, will not work. 

Queen 

Where are .those two humans ? 

Prince 


Here w^e are ! 


Queen 

Can we too ever bocomo human ? 

Prince 


Certainly, you can. 

King 

I say, foreigner, can I also become human ? 

Prtnce 

I have my doubt. But the Queen is there to help you. 
Queen 1 

All 


Long live the Queen ! 

( Song and Dance ) 

Break the bar, break the barrier ! 

Let the captive mind be freed. 

Let life with its boisterous laughter 
flood the dry river bed, 
sweeping away the dead and the dying. 
We have heard the call of the New, 

We shall storm the castle of the Unknown. 


Long live the 



THE BEASTS 


Under the forty-two inches of your chest 
Slumber forty-two tliousand animals. 

They sleep and sleep, as if dead. 

Unleash thorn, O Brother. 

The Shylocks and Tamerlanes 
Pervade the world again 
In their naked hideousness. 

And those flatterers who talk sweet 
And rub their hands and leQr, 

Who wait and bide their time 
To jump at your throat, 

Traitors, all of them. 

Tear off their veils, 

Challenge them, the beasts I 

Rouse your animals, your furies. 

The forty- two thousand of them 
Wlio are primal valour, and courage 
And life — 

Let their eyes flash steel-blue pride 
Before which the traitors, the savages 
Will shrivel. 

Let them wake 

On the verge of the night of self-annihilation 
Unto the dawn of self-realisation. 


Yuvanasva. 


Translated from the or i (final Bengali ly the author. 



TRADITIONALISM AND INTERPRETATION 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Dr. P. T. Raju, M. A., rh. D. 

Thebe was a time when philosophy was valued as oonn3ct0d with the very 
existence of people's lives. That was a time when .ao distinction was drawn 
between it, religion, and the special sniencos. ^ p,,rticiilar understanding 
of the world was as dear and valuable to man as his own life. Ho lived 
and died for it. None could dissiuidc a Huddhiot convinced of the value 
of Nirvana from renouncing the world and its nleasures. Empedocles could 
jump into the terrible crater of Mount Etna in the belief that fire was the 
principle of life. Speaking of the Middle Ages, Eertrand Bussell writes that, 
whatever be their shortcomings, there was then complete harmony between 
man's life and belief, which harmony is miserably lacking in the present 
age. The TJindu was convi‘ ced that this life was meant for the realization 
of the Brahman, which is* the Beyond, and his life was accordingly regula- 
ted. Similarly, the Christian of the Middle Ages did not have to think how 
he was to lead Ids life, and did not doubt whether he was deceived by the 
mode of life prescrined by the Church. The philosophical teachings of the 
sages, both in India and outside, permeated the thought, and influenced the 
will and action, of the people of the age so much that each controlled the 
other with little murmur and full satisfaction ; little or no clash was felt 
between them, and the fooling of despair never stole into the mind of man in 
the form that he w’as cheated by his faith. 

But now philosophy has assumed a difl’eront shape. There is not really 
one philosophy now, but many, as many, we shall not be wrong in saying, 
as there are men on earth, probably excluding the primitive and the orthodox 
( smarta ). Philosophy is regarded as a system and as many systems are 
possible as the points of view from which they can be constructed. Each 
system as expressive of a view-point deserves the attention of the learned 
and the thoughtful. Sometimes even the silliest attempts at systematisation 
are excused and courtesy is shown them on the ground that they are 
expressing a view-point. Mr. Joad tells us of a number of such attempts 
by some of his lady and banker friends, who were highly hopeful that they 
could supply solutions of all the world's problems. We have now such a 
bewildering number of them that we are unmoved by any in particular. 
Philosophy has thereby lost its vital connection with our life's existence. 
Its study has become more or less a pastime like that of fiction. So far no 
philosopher has yet appeared who has constructed systems of philosophy 
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one after another like the writer of fiction or drama. But if the present 
attitude to philosophy gains strength we shall not be surprised if one appears. 
The philosopher will then write from one stand-point after another ; we may 
say, he will assume one pose after another. He will amuse his reader, and 
will be paid like so many other amusors. 

Is there a remedy for this state of affairs ? We certainly want a 
philosophy that touches our life, that can mould and guide it, so that 
complete accord obtains between our thought and action. The ideals that 
it presents should not be poetical fictions, created by a rebellious heart 
defeated and turned within into tlio realm of fancy by the hard concrete 
fact outside. They should have as much stability and reality as this hard 
fact. Our numerous systems deprive us of the reality in which we believed ; 
for wo attach equal importance to the basic reality presented by each 
system, and as there cannot be as many realities as the systems we do not 
believe firmly in any. We therefore want a philosophy which depicts for us 
a reality that is as real as our conscious life with its joys and sorrows, 
affections which wo cannot be indifferent to and repudiate. Naturally such 
a philosophy must be metaphysics which treats of the nature of being or 
existence itself, or it must bo something based on or derived from it. 

Such a derivation M. Ben6 Guenon calls traditionalism or the truth 
of aanatana dliarma. Metaphysics is, he says, the knowledge of the 
universal ( Mon and Ilis Becoming, p. 4 ), a universal that is unlimited. It 
is known through the Sruti or intellectual intuition, and the tantras or 
the so-called systems of philosophy like the Advaita, the Sankhya, etc., 
are the results of reflection on the Sruti ( Ihid, p. 14 ). The difference 
between the Sruti and Smrti is therefore that between intuition and 
reflection. But reflection is not independent of intuition : it is not 
an independent system with a stand-point of its own like a system of contem- 
porary European philosophy, but is just an expression of that intuition. 
Though there are many tantran or darsanas of Indian philosophy, each claims 
to be the expression of the same intuition or the Sruti, though it claims to 
be the only right expression ; so that the only ultimate stand-point is that of 
the Sruti or the intuition of the unlimited universal. Even a philosophy like 
the Vaiseshika, which is a rank pluralism, claims the support of the Sruti ; 
and Vijnanabikshu, a Sankhya philosopher, thought it necessary to write a 
commentary from the side of the Sankhya on the Brahmasutras. Nay, 
followers of even Saivism, Vaisnavism, etc., religions which are sectarian and 
local in origin, felt the need of tracing their doctrines to the Sruti, and 
wrote commentaries on the Brahmasutras which are unanimously recognised 
as the right interjjretation of the Upanishads or Sruti, Thus there is a single 
metaphysical background for all kinds of views, and so one single metaphysi- 
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cal tradition. Because this intuition is the knowledge of the most real being, 
a reality that is the essence of one*s conscious life, one can hardly afford to 
be indifferent to it. The study of the tan 'ras is not an intellectual pastijne 
or amusement, but is expected to lead the student to intellectual intuition or 
the Srutt- In this intuition one encounters the hai*d fact, the fundamental 
basis of life, the foundation of the whole world. It tin refore touches one’s 
life, enters it. The intuition of that reality iiovv becOiiie^. the guide of man's 
life and shapes it in conformation to itself. Man’s ’■Qoufiiht and action now 
become harmonious and work without cMsh. lit nuw feels that he has 
strong ground to stand on ai,d enioys p(‘ace mind and life, that is born of 
confidence and conviction. 

The knowledge of this intuitive reality 's, as Guenon says, divijie or 
sacred knowledge {hrahhiavidya). The tantrafi too become part of divine 
knowledge when ijhey are recognised as the reflective knowiedge of the same 
intuition. But if they are tj*eated as independent systems, each, expressive 
of a finite point of view determined by the mental horiison of the author, who 
in order to be original invontr a view-point unexplored by his predecessors, 
they can never be pure metaiihysics, the stand-point of whicli is always 
unlimited. They may then bo classed as profane knowledge. Curiously 
enough each of our ancient sciences, like medicine and even erotics, claims 
that il. is inteuded ultimately for the realisation of the Brahman, and hence 
is directed towards the same intuition or Sruti, So far, as M. Gu6iion 
would tell us, it is part of divine knowledge. Thus ii unification of all the 
sciences was achieved, for each science directly or indirectly was an ex])res8ion 
of the same intuition and was pointing towards it. The metaphysical tradi- 
tion or continuity was thereby maintained : for the unlimited universal at 
the background was never lost sight of. Each tantra oj’ darsana was 
really not a rival system, but is co/nplementary to t))e rest. Eveji orthodox 
writers like Madhavacharya, the author of Sarvadar^ianamnfjraha, saw tliat 
one darsana practically led up to another until the highest darsana or 
perception, that is, the intuition of the unlimited universal, was attained. 
They viewed the darsanas as stepping stones, one loading to the otJier. 
They did not give equal value to each, in the sense that each was aai adequate 
expression of the original intuitioTi. They, like Guenon, regarded Sankara’s 
Advaita as the truest and highest interpretation of the Sruti y and all the rest 
as leading to it. Even the gross materialism of the Charvakas could merit 
the title of darsana, even though to be rejected. So when it is said that 
all the darsanas are complementary to each other, it should not be understood 
that each cannot do without the rest, for the nearer one approaches the 
unlimited intuition the more could its dependence on tho lower levels be 
ignored. The lower have no reality by themselves and depend on the higher, 
6 
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while the higher can do without them. However, Gu6rioii*s opinion is true 
that all the darsmias are regarded as more or less expressions of the same 
intuition. It is true that some of the heterodox clar Sanaa like those of the 
Charvakas, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, do not accept the validity of the 
Smti or the veda. But some of the Vedantins, like Madhavacharya in his 
Panchadasi, do not neglect to estimate the value of even these by examining 
how far they have approached the metaphysical intuition. This Madhava- 
charya does not liesitate to assign quite a high place to Buddhism even 
though it is not an orthodox darsana. This shows that it is really the 
meaning of the Srnh as handed down orally, the intuition which it means, 
that they have before their minds as the standard of evaluation, and not 
the mere word. 

M. Gu6non has made a real contribution to the interpretation of Indian 
metaphysics through liis insight into the significance of this traditionalism or 
orthodoxy. This traditionalism served to unify all our darsanas, and in fact 
all our ancient sciences. They all have the same metaphysical background 
or basis, and M. Gu6non holds that the ancient sciences of all countries were 
unified in the same way, that is, by having the same metaphysical basis. 
Tliis basis was an intuition. He proposes that all the modern sciences also 
like j)hysics and chemistry should be unified similarly. He is opposed to the 
claim to independence of each science. Nay more, lie rejects the idea that 
these sciences have gradually evolved out of some original chaotic notion of 
the universe. There is no evolution here but expression. The concept of 
evolution should not bo applied to the development of these sciences. The 
original intuition is not at all a notion, much less a confused notion ; it is a 
transcendent principle, a principle that is beyond our discursive intellect. 
Tlio so-called liberation of the natural sciences from metaphysics is not 
really calculated to enhance their intellectual value : on tlie other hand, 
thereby “the possibility of synthesizing the multiplicity” of facts which they 
study is actually lost. “This way of thinking must be countered with the 
plain statement, tliat every thing belonging to the spiritual and intellectual 
sphere is found in a state of perfection, from which it has continually depart- 
ed ever since, during the gradual ‘darkening* which necessarily accompa- 
nies every cyclic process of manifestation ; this fundamental law which we 
must be content to recall here without going into further development, is 
clearly sufficient to reduce all tlie conclusions of what is called ‘historical 
criticism’ to nothing.” 

Even in modern thought the view is found that philosophy is the 
unification of all sciences and knowledge. But there does not seem to be a 
unanimous and clear idea as to how this unification is to be effected. Usually 
Spencer’s name is associated with the view that philosophy is the unifica- 
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fcion of all knowledge. But even before him we ^nd philosophers practically 
doing it. The writings of men like Plato and Aristotle bear evidence to it. 
Their views upon all spheres of experience are unified in a peculiar way. 
Later Hegel’s Encyclopaedia is a colossal achit /ernent of such unification. 
The underlying principle of Spencei’s unification is the concept of evolution. 
His intuition therefore is the intuition of evolution, and therefore not 
metaphysical in M. Guenon’s sense. Plato’s basic intuition is tliat of the 
idea, and that of Hegel is than of Spirit. The f ornif^-r’s is not unlimited but 
determinate. Though Hegel’s Spirit seems to be the same as tho atman 
or the Brahman of the Upanishads, it is conceived in terms of the deter- 
minate self. His universal cannot therefore he inilimited ])ut finite. He 
really wanted to effect tho unifica.tion in terms of tlie liighest ho could think 
of, and that was tho self. But ho did not allow his philosophy to go l)oyond 
that. Or to put it in another way, his philosophy differed from the Indian 
tradition, because he understood the self in .i different way. Thus he did 
not touch the metaphysical intuition that he should have touched, and so his 
X)hilosophy remained one of the many systems like the others. Thus Guenon’s 
point against the modern tendency in philosophical speculation canjjot be that 
it does not aim at the unification of the sciences but that it cannot accom- 
plish it. For every philosophy starts from ir.s own stand-point and system- 
atises knowledge from it. But the infinite number of ])0S8ible sciences refuse 
to be unified except from the unlimited stand -poiiit. lienee the mistake of the 
modern systems of philosoiffiy is not tnat they do not atteni])t unification of 
knowledge, but that they try to do it from a finite stand-point. They may 
call themselves metaphysics ; but Guenon contends that they are not 
metaphysical. Apart from the question of terminology, we may agree with 
him in that such a unification can never be a real one. For their universal, 
being limited and partial, must have to leave out much ; or if it tries to 
include what it cannot but leave out, the latter will be distorted and 
ruined. 

M. Guenon holds that every culture has a metaphysical background, 
even the Greek ; so that the Greek and the Indian traditions are the same. 
But the general opinion among European j)hilo 8 opbers is that it is the 
Platonic tradition that has developed into the present rationalism of West, 
whereas the Indian is intuitive and mystical. ( See Eadhakrishnan's 
Idealistic View of life and East and in Ileligion. ) Hegel, contrasting 
the Indian with the Greek, tells us that the universal in Indian philosophy 
has not liberated itself from existence, that Indian thought is merged in 
existence, whereas it is in Greek thought that the universal has, for the first 
time, emancipated itself from existence and become free. This universal is 
certainlv not the metaphysical and unlimited universal of which M. Guenon 
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is speaking. But it is the Idea of Plato, which though declared to be 
eternal, is finite and determinate. It is said to be eternal because Plato 
conceived it as belonging to a realm which is above time and space. It is 
eternal therefore in the sense of non-temporal and non-spatial. But it is 
logically finite, because it is one of many. Similarly, it is logically not 
free, though temporally free. Further, its reality or existence, whatever 
that be, seems to depend on a physical counterpart existing in time and 
space. For example, if there were no physical horse, we could not have 
had the pure idea of horse, of which the physical horse is declared by Plato 
to be a sliadowy copy. So far it does not seem to be really free. However, 
that Plato conceived of Ideas as having an abode above existence, Hegel 
regards as a great philosophical achievement, not made by Indian thought. 
This emancipation of tlie concejitdid not stop where Plato left it, but led up 
to tlio mathematical conccjitions, the truth or falsity of which can be deter- 
mined apart from reference to existence. ( A. N. Whitehead’s Science and 
the Modern World gives an ii\teresting account of this line of development 
in Furopean thought.) In fact, Plato was greatly impressed by this character 
of mathematical science and made the study of •mathematics compulsory for 
tlie ruling classes in his Bepublic. On the analogy of mathematical 
tliinking it was thouglit that philosophy too could be developed. The hope 
was expressed that pure thought freed from existence could construct, by 
the application of its own canons, a view of the universe the truth or 
falsity of which could bo determined by the canons themselves without 
consulting existence. This is the basic conviction of rationalism, which in 
modern European philosopliy is said to begin with Descartes, reached its 
zenith in Hegel, and is taking various forms in contemporary philosophy 
like logicism, logistics, the philosophy of organism and so forth. Suspicious 
of this rationalism, empiricism made its appearance in England but played 
into the hands of its rival in Berkley’s idealism, only because it started as a 
])rotest and mistook existence to bo only tlie phenomenal existence in time 
and space. It was making practically the same presuppositions as its rival, 
namely the truth of the Platonic Ideas. It was easy for Kant to show that 
experience presupposes what the rationalists contend for. But even his 
highest universal, tlie Supreme Ideal of Eeason as he calls it, is conceived in 
terms of Plato’s Ideas. It was far removed from existence, and Kant 
doubted whether it constitutes the phenomenal world, and whether it has 
existence. Hegel certainly criticised Kant, saying that such a Supreme 
Ideal cannot lack existence. But this existence for Hegel was nothing more 
than a concept ; so that the Idea of the Supreme Being, including of course 
the Idea of existence, was still removed from actual existence. Thus philoso- 
phical speculation moved uncontrolled in the pure ether of thought, and was 
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criticised, not without justification, that it was a consistent fairy tale with- 
out basis in life. 

At least one advantage for Indian philosophy of being tied down to 
existence was that it could not go astray. A closed system, as Guenon 
contends, with a specific stand-point was impossible for it, because it 
intuited the whole existence as such, which is unlimited and formless. 
Western philosophy distinguishes between lorm and matter. But this 
distinction is only relative. There is nothing which is absolutely form and 
not matter, and nothing which is absolutely matter ari not form. Take any 
material, they say, it is form from one poino of view. Even wliat we call 
matter is an interprets tion and thrrf‘fore ;i. form. But every form is 
determinate and therefore finite. And as tlie concei)t of existence which is 
not form is not readied, and even when reachotl not accepted, philosophers 
remain at tlie level of the relative, criticise one anotliev, and end without, 
coming to any common agreement. 

We have, liowever, to point out that the soiu'ces of information about 
Indian philosophy for Hegel were few anu liis understanding of it was 
therefore incomplete. It is wrong to say that the emancipated universal 
in the sense of the Platonic Idea was foreign to Indian thought. The 
Nyaya and the Vaiseshika ciarnanas advocate tlie theory of such universals, 
which even during the dissolution ( j^ralaya ) of the world exist in the mind 
of God. Only, this theory is not accepted by Sankara, the sjiiTlrta interpreter 
of the Smti, For him there is only one universal and that is the supreme 
Being or Brahman. The question as regards its existence does not arise, 
because it is existence itself ( mUli ). The question that arises about it is 
whether it is this or that existence whicli we exjierience in this mundane 
world, and whether we can understand it through any concept with the help 
of which we understand things of this world. Or to put it otherwise, the 
question about its existence can he asked only when we mean by existence 
the existence of the phenomenal world. However, this universal is certainly 
the metaphysical unlimited universal of which Guenon is speaking. It is 
not, as Hegel says, immersed in existence, hut is existence itself. The 
intuition of this universal is therefore the intuition of existence. In this 
intuition there is no scope for fanciful constructions, because what the mind 
has before it is existence itself. 

M. Guenon will perhaps say tfiat the Greek tradition is the same as 
the Indian, but that it was misinterpreted by the Germans just as they 
misinterpreted Indian darsanas by treating them as systems. He may be 
right, and it is for the scholars of Greek literature, philosophy and culture 
to decide. But there is really a line of thouglit in Plato which yields 
Guenon's interpretation. Plato regarded the world of Ideas as fclie real 
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world and this world of ours as only a shadow of it. If we do not distinguish, 
as some modern philosophers do, between existence and reality, but 
identify them, then for Plato it is only Ideas that have existence, and 
physical things possess existence only so far as they partake of the existence 
of Ideas. Plato holds that physical things partake of non-existence also. 
They are less real and have less existence than Ideas. Then the attempt to 
treat Plato's Ideas as freed from existence would be a misrepresentation, 
and Hegel and his followers would be wrong. It is also said that the 
modern idea that mathematics is a science of the possible and not a science 
of nature was foreign to Greek thought. This admission gives further 
support to Guenon’s contention. Even then the existence of these Ideas is 
determinate existence ; and though we identify existence with the universal, 
this universal cannot be unlimited and undivided. But it approaches tho 
Ved antic universal in one respect. 

Any way, on the Indian ,wiarta view tlie universal is identical with 
existence and is unlimited. And so far as this tradition is adhered to, there 
is no possibility of many points of view and many systems. For existence 
is itself the stand-point, and there can be only one existence and not many. 
This existence is intuited, not discursively understood. Even in modern 
European philosophy we find some insisting on the intuitive basis foi* our 
knowledge. Of tho Hegelians tho outstanding name is that of Bradley. 
Lossky and Bergson are two other imi)ortant names. But all these are 
exceptions to the rule ; and tliere is the tendency to press the unlimited into 
the pattern of a limited. To hold that ultimate I'eality is existence is lightly 
talked of. The idea is disparaged. This existence is said to he empty, 
devoid of content. Indian writers are not wanting to catch such phrases, and 
swallow the idea without questioning what tlieii* own Smti means by exis- 
tence. Existence for European philosophy in general is an abstraction. A 
thing possesses existence just as it possesses qualities like colour and smell. 
Pure existence is therefore hare existence devoid of these qualities and conse- 
quently empty. But for the Vedanta the things are the forms which exis- 
tence assumes. We should therefore say, from the side of the Vedanta, that 
existence possesses these forms or things, not that these possess existence. 
When it is said tliat the world is nothing hut name and form ( 7iama and 
r^pa ), it moans that tlie world is existence in a j^articular form and with a 
particular name. To say therefore that for Sankara the phenomenal world 
does not exist is a gross misconception. It is a particular /on?j of existence ; 
and the form is notliing bub existence and can have no separate being. Only 
in the sense that it has no separate being can the phenomenal world be said 
to have no existence. And to this sense none can have objection. The forms 
of existence appear and disappear in it. So existence can never be thought 
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of as lacking in this or that. It is always full and rich, whether it has this 
form or that form or even no form. A piece of gold, for example, cannot be 
Staid to be empty even when it is not in the form of any ornament. 

We get the best view of the siand-point of this unlimited universal or 
existence in tlie MandUh/a VpanisUad. It tells us that there are four levels 
of existence : the level of the waking state, of the dream state, of the state of 
dreamless sleep, and the fourth which is above all the thr^e and cannot be 
spoken of or described. In all these it is the same existence that appears in 
different forms. In the fourth state and deep sleep "t assumes no form, but in 
the other two it assumes many. Though in the waking state it remembers 
the forms of dream, it cannot ]'>0 treated as a. combination or organic unity of 
all such forms. That is, existence can never be understood in terms of forms. 
It is intuited and is identical with the hituitiori of itself. This understand- 
ing of experience may perhaps ])0 regai-ded as individualistic and subjective. 
But the Mandukya Upanishad slioukl not bo so understood. For the ego or 
ahmnkara does not appear except in the dream and waking states, and in the 
other two it is nothing. We may say that this Upanishad is pan-a^waiwc, 
or, as Gu 6 non would have it, afmaw-centric. This Mman or self, as it is 
sometimes translated, is not the same as the ego, but it may sometimes 
put on the form of the ego. It is of course true that there is the 
general feeling that the objective world surrounds us, and by retreating 
within in order to get at atman we are leaving objectivity for subjectivity. 
But this belief is false. The distinction between the subject and the object 
liolds only at the finite level, that is, at the levels of the dream and the wak- 
ing states. But these are not the final truth. At the level of Utman and 
that of deep sleep to think of this distinction is impossible. Bub because the 
hierarchy led up through dream and deep sleep to the Uiman, and because 
while some sleep others are awake, it may be tliought that reacliing the 
atmaji means abandonment of objectivity and realifcy. But this objection can 
be met by pointing out that the distinction between the subject and object 
is itself subjective and holds only for the individual who is making the dis- 
tinction. It would be unreasonable to apply it to what lies beyond it, that 
is, where the subject who is to make the distinction himself ceases to exist 
as such. 

IT 

So far we have discussed the importance of traditionalism in philoso- 
phical interpretation. M. Guenon may have objection to the wmrd philoso- 
phical when applied to the Vedanta. ; for ho holds that the Veda is neither 
philosophy nor religion, but is metaphysics which deals with the unlimited 
universal or intuition. The Veda is not philosophy because it is not a sys- 
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tem, ““even the six darsanas are not systems, — and it is not religion because 
it was not revealed to any individual like the Christ or Mohammed. It is 
simply intellectual intuition. I had occasion to say that the Svuti in this 
century had to be interpreted as intuition and not as so many words. 

( '^ho^^ghi and Reality, p. 272 ). But though Guenon wants to limit the 
meaning of philosophy to system, the word is used now in the very wide and 
general sense of our understanding of the universe. 

Now, if our experience is to be interpreted in terms of an original 
intuition, and the so-called later developments are to be regarded as expres- 
sions of that intuition, and not as the evolution of some definite and rational 
ideas out of some incoherent understanding, it seems reasonable and 
necessary that we should re-interpret the so-called evolution of religious 
ideas. Our ancient religions should not be treated as mere animism, 
fetishism, totemism, euhemerism, etc., or as imitative magic which is 
the precursor of science, but as containing tho truth of some fundamental 
intuition struggling for expression. This truth being an intuition will never 
he expressed adequately ; the expression will result in some symbolism. 
Yet the symbolism must be such as can direct us to that intuition. 
If this is ignored, religion would become a mere show, shallow and 

SOJISUOUS. 

When we make intuition tho basis and centre of our philosophy, the 
question will naturally arise : What are we to do if each of the darsanas or 
philosophies claims superiority and truth ? h^urther, if tho Sruii or scripture 
falls or is not believed in, does the philosophy based on it fall and have no 
cogency for the so-called faithless ? Has the Indian philosopher not to 
convince those who do not believe in intellectual intuition of its leality ? 
If the intuited universal is beyond discursive thought, are we not to prove 
its reality logically ? If not, are we not, on that analogy, to accept the truth 
of every phantasm claimed as intuited ? Moreover, if the deliverance of 
ordinary consciousness is to the effect that existence is all that surrounds us, 
and if, on the other hand, existence is really the ntma^n or the self, is it not 
incumbent on the philosopher to prove that the ordinary consciousness is 
mistaken ? Gan he begin his teaching straight with the statement that his 
intuition revealed to him true existence which is not this phenomenal world ? 
The majority of people on earth will wonder whether they have any experi- 
ence of it. What is not accepted by the majority should not be taken for 
granted but must be proved. 

These questions cannot legitimately be left unanswered by the 
philosophers. If every darsana claims truth on tho ground of being intuited, 
we must have some standard with the help of which we can judge its truth 
and assign ifc to a place in the hierarchy of the less and more true. Because 
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this intuition must be the intuition of existence, and as there cannot be 
many existences, there is no possibility of the intuitions differing from each 
other. Here we have to note one important-- point. It is not the darsajta 
that is intuited, but its metaphysical basis. So if the darsanika or the 
author of the darsana claims that it is intmtod like its basis, he is necessarily 
wrong. Consequently, the objection that, if intuition i*^ admitted to bo a 
proof, every fanciful speculation will have to be treated as genuine })liiloso- 
phy has no point ; for darsana is an expression of th'-* intuition in discursive 
thought, and therefore must be coherent and can hr c'vgujd about. The trutli 
of any darsana can be judged l>y unding out whether it is directed at tlio 
intuition of the unlimited univerajal. So the rt?cognitioii of this universal 
by pointing towards it is the mark of the true darsana. Though this uni- 
versal is the same the darsanas can ho different. For tl^ey approach it from 
different sides and in different ways. But no darsana, can l^e a closed system. 
For though its starting-point, so long as it has not reached this intuition, 
remains different from those of others, the recognition of tl;o intuition will 
change its outlook and henc'^ its logic. Thus finally we shall have only 
one darsana. Any darsana until it reaches this linal stage remains 
incomplete. 

The inevitability of many darsanas is due to the impossibility of mak- 
ing the intuition itself the starting -j>oint of any darsana, tliough it should be 
the final standpoint of every darsana and so its centre. For this intuition 
is unlimited and all-inclusive ; and for one who possesses it there can be 
nothing outside which has to bo interpreted from it. Naturally tlie star- 
ting-point of every interpretation of our experience must be finite : and so 
there can be an infinite number of starting-points. But wha,t our metaphysics 
demands is that, whatever be the starting-point, our philosophy should lead 
us to the unlimited universal. That is, it should not bo assumed that the 
kind of reality which belongs to the starting-point is tlie only and final 
reality and that we can stick on to the starting-point even when we have 
risen to conceptions of higher reality. What we take to bo reality at our 
starting-point will change and may appear unreal at higher levels. We 
should therefore give up the attempt to interpret the whole reality simply 
in terms of the starting-point and must be prepared to face and recognize 
higher and deeper truths. The conclusion of our philosophy must therefore 
be a description of what the world would look like to one who knows about 
the highest truth also. 

Hence though closed systems of philosophy cannot be true, there can 
be many philosophies. Each philosophy of course must contain no 

inconsistency, consistency and inconsistency depending upon reality with 
which we are in contact. We should always bear in mind that reality is 
6 
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not due to non-contradiction, but that non-contradiction is due to reality. 
In spite of this non-contradiction no true philosophy will be a system like 
materialism, activism, etc., in which some finite concept like matter or 
activity is treated as the fundamental reality in terms of which every thing 
in the universe has to be understood. There is no harm in starting with 
matter or activity ; but unless our thought leads us to something beyond 
them which is unlimited, it remains incomplete and imperfect and gives us 
closed systems which turn out ultimately to be misrepresentations of reality. 
Our philosophy therefore must be a darsana or perception of reality, and 
not merely a closed systematic construction. Darsanas whoso starting- 
points belong to the same level would be complementary ; if they belong to 
different levels they would constitute a hierarchy. 

If the Sruti is interpreted as intellectual intuition, our darsanas do 
not fail to have cogency oven for those who have no faith in the word of the 
scriptures. But then one may question whether intellectual intuition is a 
truth. To cite passages from the Sruii in order to prove its truth would be 
of no avail ; for the Bruti itself is interpreted as intellectual intuition, and 
we would be merely begging the question. Hence the reality of that intui- 
tion must be proved independently of the Sniti. Hero is the occasion for 
the use of logic. It can be proved by demonstrating tliat our very logical 
thought implies it. This attempt itself may be the result of what is called 
a system of philosophy or at least may bo branded as such, though it would 
never be a closed system. 

Even here we have to face a difficulty. There are different systems of 
logic just as there are different systems of philosophy. Every line of thinking 
has developed its own logic, so that if we accept the principles of any logic, 
wo cannot refute its philosophy. Hence the logic of that philosophy which 
treats the metaphysical universal as the basis of our experience may be said 
to be one among many. This remark of rival logicians cannot be prevented. 
They may oven say that the philosophy too based upon such a universal is 
one among many. But the upholders of this philosophy should not forget 
that it as well its logic comprehend other philosophies and their logics and 
use the latter as stepping-stones to themselves. 

Though logic belongs to discursive thouglit which is finite, it can 
recognize the unlimited. It can do so only when it finds that its own basis 
is the unlimited. We have to show that there is such a basis for logic. A 
discussion of all these points is not found either in the Sruti or in the 
darsanas as handed down to us. But it is incumbent on the upholder of 
this tradition to discuss them, and develop Indian thought. If our tradition 
is to have a real appeal to the thoughtful minds of the world, it will not be 
enough if we simply present it in its purity as handed down to us. We 
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must enter into a comparison of it with the other traditions, and therein 
cannot avoid the development of our logic and metaphysics. 

Similarly that aiman is existence itself cannot be enunciated as an axiom 
with which our philosophy can begin. It is not unquestionably accepted by 
our ordinary consciousness. For it the pioposition must be the result of 
philosophical argument and not a premise. Hence onr philosophy must 
start with the common conceptions of ordinary consciouiness. Generally 
we take the self to bo finite and do not identify it with the niefcaphysical 
universal. That they are identical has therefore a’so to bo proved. And 
until that is proved the teaching of the Manduhja Ui)anisli(ul cannot be 
taken as grounded. That is, the world eannot ho understood as tho form 
and name of the Brahman or existence until it is sliown that the lattor is 
existence itself. We do regard oursoh’^es as existing. But wo oppose our- 
selves to the objective world. Each man treats himself as a minute part 
of the universe, a drop in tho ocean. He thinks that to cling to tho self is to 
leave tho object, and so to lose tho world/s values. It has to bo proved that 
this attitude is wrong ; that tl>e distinction between the subjoct and object is 
made within the aim^iwandso when one realises one's identity with tlie aiman 
one does not lose the value of the object ; and that the aiman grips tho 
existence of the object as firmly as that of the subject. At tho finite level of 
the distinction of the subject and the object, it is always possible for the 
subject to doubt the existence of the object. Even a coherent group of 
judgments cannot guarantee the certainty of the object ; for the coherence of 
the judgments depends upon the object and therefore the truth of the existence 
of the object cannot bo made to depend upon the coherence of tho judgments 
made about it. And the only entity whose existence the subject cannot doubt 
is itself. But tho aiman grips the existence of the subject so firmly that the 
latter cannot deny its presence. But all this is argument, not intuition. 

The duty of the Indian philosopher is therefore not only to follow the 
metaphysical tradition of the Smtiy but also to interpret it in terms of tho 
philosophical ideas of the present. If he simply presents the tradition as tho 
Mandukya does, he will be ignored by tho men of the ago and laughed at by 
the academic philosopher. Further, he will not be doing tho service that is 
expected of him to society. Western ideas have permeated our intellectual 
atmosphere, and we have to show the value and significance of our tradition 
in terms of those very ideas. The task of the Indian philosopher is thus 
doubly onerous. 

This paper should not be mistaken to be a criticism of M. Gu6non's 
traditionalism. His insight into the philosophical traditionalism of India is 
a valuable contribution, and the present writer is much benefited by a study 
of his views. They helped clarification of some of the ideas at which he is 
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gradually arriving. But the zeal with which M. Guenon is expounding his 
views may mislead some into thinking that they may isolate themselves 
from the general philosophical atmosphere of the world and muse on the 
traditional metaphysics as handed down in its purity. Though this tradi- 
tion is true, its truth must be proved, and proved by the very methods which 
the modern philosopher is employing. I therefore present the reflections 
also to which 1 am led by M. Gu6non*s views while estimating their 
importance. 



AHTMSA * 


C. F. Andrews 


I WONDER if you realize whafc a very great pleasure it is to me that you 
have, so fortunately from my point of vio^, a.rranged this Congress at 
Allahabad ; for along with Delhi, Allahabad has given me some of the 
dearest memories of my early Hfe in India. Many of you here may not know, 
for instance, that Munshi Zaka Ijllali of Delhi, wdiose educational career was 
spent in Allahabad, treated me in his old age as his son, and I was with him 
when he was on bis death-bed. Sucli a memory links Delhi and Allahabad 
together. Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
both of Allahabad, are two of my oldest friends , and I had witli Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru a very close friendship, wliicli 1 have been delighted to 
continue with Jawaharlal Nehru, his great ron. 

There are others who have been very dear to me in this city. My own 
home in Allahabad is always with Prof. Sudhir Kumar Eudra, the son of 
Principal Susil Eudra. Tlie latter was the dearest friend I ever had in this 
world. He was my own Principal at St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, during 
iny early days in India. He taught me to love India more than any other 
human being has ever done. II:':; son’s home is now my home, and his 
children call me ‘Grandfather’. All this forms a binding link between 
Allahabad and my own life. There are many other i-elationships that 
I might mention, but I would only name that of our Chairman, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Amarnath Jha, and the Secretary at this Congress, 
Prof. N. C. Mukerji. 

These things, then, made me at once eager to come to Allahabad, when 
I received your kind invitation, even though, as you all know, 1 am not a 
philosopher and have never pretended to be one. However that may be, I 
can declare with utter sincerity that 1 am a lover of the truth of life, and 
earnestly seek to discover the meaning of life ; and this creates the philoso- 
phic mind. Also I feel that here, in India, there is a philosophy, a world- 
view, which I learnt both from my own Gurudeva, Eabindranath Tagore, 
at Santiniketan, and from one whom we revere most of all for his noble 
experiments with Truth, Mahatma Gandhi. Since I liave learnt from botli 
of these what I truly believe to be the one way out of the deadly peril 
wherein the world stands to-day, I could not, when you asked me to preside, 

• Presidential Address by the Rev. 0. F. Andrews at the 14tb All-India Philosophical 
Congress, Allahabad, 26th December, 1988. 
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refuse you. So I said at once : “If you are able, under your rules, to allow 
me to speak on Ahimsa, I should certainly be glad of a public occasion to do 
so.'' So that is really how I come to be in this very anomalous position of 
presiding over a Congress of Philosophers, not being myself one. 

To get at once to the heart of the subject, I want to read you two 
passages, one from a modern writer, Herr Feuchtwangel, the author of 
Jew Suss, the other from Dr. Whitehead, to be found in that very difficult 
book of his, called Adventures of Ideas. If you listen to these passages as I 
read them together, you will see in what way I shall try to represent to you 
the Philosophy of Ahimsa. 

Here is the passage from the book called Moscow ; 1937 by the 
author of Jew Siiss : — “In my youth", he writes, “I belonged to a class of 
intellectuals, which advanced the principle of absolute pacifism and of 
complete abstinence from violence. I believe that, during and after the War, 
we have all had manifold reasons for revising our views on abstention from 
violence and reflecting pointedly on the use of violence. That, for a writer 
of responsibility, is no easy problem." This passage, then, represents one 
modern reaction on this vital subject. 

On the other side, from Dr. Whitehead, I shall road a reference to 
India that seems almost to have escaped notice. “In India," he writes, “the 
forces of violence and strife, between rulers and people, between races, 
between religions, between social grades — forces threatening to overwhelm 
with violence hundreds of millions of mankind — these forces have, for the 
moment, been halted by two men, acting with tlie moral authority of 
religious conviction, the Mahatma and the Viceroy of India ( Lord Irwin ). 

“They may fail. More than two thousand years ago, Plato, the wisest 
of men, proclaimed that the divine persuasion is the foundation of the order 
of the world, but that it could only produce such a measure of harmony as, 
amid brute forces, it was possible to accomplish . . . 

“The dramatic halt, effected by Gandhi and the Viceroy, requiring as 
it does an effective response from uncounted millions in India, in England, in 
Europe and America, witnesses that the religious motive — I mean the res- 
ponse to the divine persuasion, — still holds its old power, even more than 
its old power, over tlie minds and consciences of men." 

Let us compare for a moment these two passages, and it will easily be 
seen, that Dr. Whitehead gives the real answer to the pathetic confession of 
Herr Feuchtwangel, the author of Jew Suss, which I have quoted. Yet 
it is not easy in Europe, during the present world crisis, to believe in the 
victory of divine persuasion over force. For in face of the violence that we 
see gaining its short successes in Europe and the Far East it is almost 
impossible for the natural man to stand out against the current of common 
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public opinion which is running so strongly in that direction. This is what 
philosophy has to do, to-day, to find these eternal values on which we may 
base our faith, while the tides of common opinion are flowing so fast the 
other way. 

Here then, is my subject,-- the Philosophy of Ahimsa. It might bo 
translated, in my own Christian language, the *‘Word ot the Cross’*. St. 
Paul says, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, “The Word of the Cross 
is foolishness to the natural man” — and that ii true. To be absolutely non- 
violent in the face of brute force, is not a popular doctrine. It seems to be 
foolishness. Yet it is my siimere belief, as I nope to show, that history on 
a wide scale has already begun to justify it. Philosophy lias to take this 
proof in hand and make it more and more reasonable, — to show, as St. Paul 
says, in a daring paradox, that “the foolishness oi God is wiser than men.” 

Let us trace very briefly the history of this thought, — that violence 
cannot be overcome by violence, that evil cannot bo overcome by evil, but 
only by good. We all know, — it is our joy in India to recall, — that this was 
at the heart of the teaching of the Buddha, five hundred years before the 
Christian era, and that the Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, founded a kingdom 
on this same principle of non-violence. We have our own record, therefore, 
here in India, in our remote past, which is a beacon light for humanity, 
pointing on to the future. I like the way of putting it that was offered to 
me once in conversation by a Buddhist, who gave me the parable of the 
“Wheel of Suffering”. He said to n’3, “You see, the wheel goes on revolv- 
ing, and every new act of violence in answer to violence only turns the 
wheel faster and faster. Every act of retaliation, when a wrong is done, 
leads to further retaliation, and thus the wheel goes round for ever. But if 
only one good man can return love for hatred, truth for untruth, then 
immediately the wheel begins to slow down : and if only all men could do 
this, the Wheel of Suffering would cease altogether to revolve.” 

One of the greatest of all epochs in human history was this period of 
the early Buddhist movement, which permeated the whole of Eastern Asia 
with the Law of Maitri , — the Law of Compassion. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of men and v/omen were ready to go incredible journeys over the 
Himalayas and across the perilous seas, in order to preach this gospel. 

A turning-point came in my own life when for one whole week of 
moonlit nights and sunny days I stayed at Borobndjar, in Java, the Hill of 
the Great Buddha. Long porticoes and avenues of sculpture are carved 
there round and round the hill, tolling the story of the Buddha from the 
Jatakas. At every angle, as the sculpture goes on, you see the, form of the 
Buddha himself in his calm attitude of peace, which was won by pure 
suffering. This experience led me to the very soul of Ancient India at its 
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highest moral point, and I never forgot it. Asia, for a thousand years, was 
thus civilised and made humane, in the highest sense of the word, by that 
one jjersonality of Gautama, the Buddha, who lived and worked in the 
Ganges Valley, not far from this place where we are sitting. 

It was profouiidly interesting to me, when I got to China later and 
began to find out all I could about its ancient philosophy, to learn that Lao 
Tze had published in that shortest and greatest book of his, the Tao Te 
King, this thought in his own way. I have put down here one or two of his 
most striking texts. You can never forgot them when once you have read 
them over. Here are the two of them : 

“The victory of violence ends in a festival of mourning.” 

“The more weapons of violence, the more misery to mankind.” 

Lao Tze*s teaching of the Tao ( Path ) might be summarised roughly 
as follows : To be perfectly governed by Tao implies a life which follows the 
spiritual law underlying the Universe. That law may be called Non-asser- 
tion, — the opposite of egotism and violence. All kinds of selfishness and 
egotism must be abandoned by the followers of Tao. The spirit of harmony 
will never think of using violence ; for “violence only results in miserable 
retribution.” 

Now let me take you right across Asia to ancient Iran, where the 
Prophet Zoroaster himself puts forward the first stage of this pure teaching 
in another form. He was still struggling towards the goal, rather than fully 
attaining it. But with great nobility of spirit, he declared that evil must 
be overcome by moral force alone, — by that supreme moral energy which is 
in God and man. His life was lived much earlier than the conventional 
date, 600 13. C., which is usually given. It must have been as early as 1,000 
B. c., or even eailier still. As the Poet, Eabindranath Tagore, has shown 
in an illuminating essay, Zoroaster’s life, with all its moral fire, lit one of 
the earliest beacons of the human spirit. 

Still further on, in Judaea, on the border of Asia in the West, we get 
glimpses, in the prophets and psalms, of the same teaching, which came out 
of the heart of sorrow and humiliation. Especially we find it in that most 
beautiful song of the Prophet of the Exile : 

“Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed ? 

“He shall grow up before Him as a tender plant and as a root out of 
the dry ground. He liath no form, nor comeliness ; and when we shall see 
him, there is no beauty that we should desire him. 

“He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and acquain- 
ted with grief and we hid, as it were, our faces from him. He was despised 
and we esteemed him not. 
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“Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. Yet we did 
esteem him, stricken, smitten of God and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions : he was bruised for o’^r iniquities. The chastisement 
of our peace was upon him, and with his strii)es are healed. 

“All we, like sheep, have gone astray, we have turned every one to his 
own way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all.” 

Here the writer pictures one who snfl'ers to the uttcjmost, in silence, 
and thus redeems humanity by the purest suffering love. This is made clear 
in the last verse of the poem, “He shall s^o the travail of his soul, and be 
satisfied.” Christians, from the very first, have I’elated this prophecy to the 
sufferings of Christ, and His victory ovj^’ deaf).. 

Plato realised the same truth about suffering m liis own intellectual 
way. I have already given you from Plato wind is roelly the text of White- 
head’s book, Adventures of Ideas — the tliought of tlie victory of tlie divine 
persuasion over force. This cosmos of ours, he holds, is formed out of chaos 
by the divine persuasion, the divine Ahionsa, conquering violence by moral 
force. Through the triumph of Ahimsa, this cosmos, this fair world of ours, 
is created and preserved. That is a. marvellous conception. One other 
thought is given us by Plato, that the ideal man, in face of the cruelty of the 
world, must go through a crucifixion, if he is to show his supreme loyalty to 
the Trutli. 

You all realise liow, at this Christmas season, my own lieart is offering 
its devotion to One, whom Mahatma Gandlii has called the “Prince of Satya- 
(jrahis'\ Jesus Christ. I need onxy point out to you tlic simple fact that the 
Cross, from first to last, presents tlie final and comjilote example of tlio 
Philosophy of Aliimsa : how Jesus on that Cross prayed, “Patlier, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” He thus brought to its supreme 
conclusion this whole Platonic theory of the Universe, that it is founded 
upon suffering love. 

Here, then, is a subject worthy of the highest philosophic study, lb is 
a theme which we may well work out in India, in these troublous times ; for 
it leads us back to the foundations of our own Sjjiritual life in its great crea- 
tive moments. 

I have been with Gurudeva, Eabindranath Tagore, in China, when he 
stood before young China, which had been cruelly goaded to retaliation by 
the Imperial powers. When he put forward this philosophy of ancient 
India, Young China answered him at first and said that Imperialism knew 
nothing except brute force. It only knew violence, — a blow for a blow, and 
a tooth for a tooth. China must, therefore, encounter these powers with 
their own brutal weapons. 

But the aged Poet, whom they regarded with deep veneration, almost 

7 
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as if he were the Buddlia come back to life, said to them with great compas- 
sion. “Do you know that in our Ancient Scriptures all you say is 
acknowledged” ? They asked him, “How can that be proved ?” 

“In our books,” he answered, “these words are written, ‘By Adharma 
( t,e. by unrighteousness ) men do prosper ; by unrighteousness men do 
get what they want, h%tt they imdsh at the root/ ” 

“Many old civilisations,” he added, “have already succumbed by 
relying on this idea of retaliation, — that violence can only be overcome by 
violence, unrighteousness by unrigliteousness. But these have all perished. * 
Once I went with Tagore to see an infant school in Kobo, and I watch- 
ed the little Japanese children toddling about. They looked so much like quaint 
dolls, as they marched to and fro. tlmt I began to laugli. He said to me 
with indignation, “Wliat are you laughing at ?” 1 said, “It’s funny, isn’t it ?” 
He said, “Funny ? Don’t you see they are dressed in full military dress and 
are doing military drill, — those babies ! Don’t you see also, on the Myalls, 
those blood-stained flags captured from Kussia and other countries ? These 
innocent children are being taught the idolatry of war. It is not a laughing 
matter at all.” I was terribly ashamed. 

Then I recall another sight, in South Africa, where I met for the first 
time Mahatma Gandhi and bis wife, Kasturbai, and his sons, who had 
recently been imprisoned. Yet 1 found them all speaking kindly of their 
persecutors, and giving every bit of praise they could to their jailors who had 
kept them in prison. They were cheerfully accepting the price of suffering 
as the necessary way of deliverance. 

Very soon after this, I had a wojiderful experience, when I went up 
with Mahatma Gandhi to Pretoria, where ho interviewed General Smuts. 
There, at Pretoria, was framed at last what was afterwards called the 
Gandhi-Smuts Agreement. What w^as it that won that peaceful victory 
except the final triumph of divine persuasion over force ? On General Smuts’ 
side" there was all the physical might of the modern age ready to be put 
into execution. Smuts could have crushed the Indian Community if ho had 
wished to do so. But>he could not stand out against the moral greatness 
of that one heroic soul, Mahatma Gandhi. 

]3efore I sit down, I want to declare my faith, my own religious 
faith, that Herr Fouchtwangel, the author of 6%.s, who says that wo 
must change our ideas and answer violence with violence, is pathetically 
wrong, and that Dr. Whitehead, as he follows Plato and all the seers of 
humanity, is right. We have to hold fast our faith unto death. For this 
faith oi Ahimsa , — this “Word of the Cross”, — is “the victory which over- 
comes the world”. 



THOUGHTS ON GANDHI’S IDEALISM 


Nirmal Kumar Bose 

GANDHI’S GONTEIBUTION TO INDIAN SOCIAL IDEALS 

The ideal of ancient Hindu social organization, as cf all othei organiza- 
tions, was to make men bappy. Happiness de]'end^' partly upon the 
satisfaction of the human desires of hunger and sex, and partly upon otlior 
things. At no point of time can we envisage a condition when every wish 
of all men will be satisfied. Disease and death are inevito.ble. So nature 
herself sets certain limitations on tlie satisfaction of all desires. Full 
happiness cannot come that way. It may come in part if we satisfy our 
needs ])y depending upon our own labours and upon the free and willing 
co-operation of others, if such doiienderice does not involve any injury to 
other human beings. But as foi the rest of our unsatisfied desires, we 
have to fortify ourselves in such a manner that we shall not be upset if 
they are not satisfied ; and should bo able to preserve our equanimity, 
without, at the same time, degenerating into apathy and mental indolence. 
We should train our mind in such a way that we shall be able to derive 
joy from the fullness of knowledge and love and not from the satisfaction 
of desires. In other words, we liave to build up an ideal philoso])hical 
attitude on the foundation of a basic minimum satisfaction of human needs. 

An economic and social system was built uj) in ancient India on 
the basis of hereditary gilds. Equality of income or of opportunity was 
not envisaged as a necessary ideal ; but in order to counteract the ])0ssi])ility 
of an extreme accentuation of dilTorences in wealth, a certain ideal was 
both extensively and intensively propagated. Those who spent their wealth 
in social welfare instead of personal enjoyment wore prajsed, and those 
who gave up all their wealth were praised very much. More lionour was 
thus shown to those who renounced than to tliose who i^ossessed. Men 
of knowledge were respected more than men of wealth, and thus a scheme 
was set up to minimise the evils of differences of wealth. The system of 
production also was such that it did not allow extremes of wealth to grow. 

The state was not a very powerful organization. It did not try to 
smooth down differences in wealth througli legal coercion. That was done, 
as stated above, by setting up a particular set of values and by the creation 
of a strong and active public opinion in support of it. It might be argued 
that it is better to bring about equality through law tlian by depending upon 
voluntary effort for that purpose, law being much more efficient in that 
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respect. But then law acts through violence, and the satyagrahi may 
argue that there is little merit in equality bi’ought about by violence. It does 
not stay, and requires a permanent violent structure to maintain equaliza- 
tion. Ilo might therefore say in defence of the voluntary method that it 
is intrinsically more moral and therefore a truer and surer means than the 
other one. If inequalities grow, as they always tend to do, there must of 
course, be some means of checking their growth. But such means should 
be of non-violent non-cooperation exercised by those who wish to challenge 
such inequalities, rather than of the violent arm of the state. 

In any case, in ancient India, a plan was thus devised for minimizing 
the evils of inequality of wealth. 

Hindu society was formed of many tribes and many castes. They 
had a variety of religions and ceremonies and of social customs. The 
Vedanta philosophy teaches that all things, all social facts and processes, 
are conditional. If we take our stand upon that philosophy and try to 
order our lives accordingly, a completely human way of life can ke built 
up in which we shall. not be attached to any [)articular form or code whicli 
has been created under the stress of a particular set of circumstances. 
This is cultural freedom. And that idiilosophy also gives us an inward 
freedom by breaking our attachment to time and place, and self which is 
an emhodimont of time and place. 

Ancient Hindu idealists believed that every cultural ])ath, if properly 
directed, ultimately leads to tlie Yedantic position. They did not, therefore, 
uproot the social culture of tlie subjugated tribes, but tried to raise them to 
this linal philosophical position. Thus a perfectly democratic attitude was 
held wdth respect to different ty])es of human culture. 

Wo find something like this among the Eussians today in relation to 
the cultures of the Tatars and Uzbegs. The place of the Vedanta is taken 
there by Bcience and the scientific way of life.*' 

There is, however, a little difference. A Vedantist thinks that all 
cultures are on the road to Vedanta, and therefore tribal cultures have to 
be elevated until they attain tlie completeness and large-heartedness of the 
Vedanta. The social scientist in Eussia does not, however, exercise this 
attitude with respect to the cultures of the Tatars or the Uzbegs. He does 

* ArKjiont India did not allow men any freedom in the choice of occupations, while 
assuring them perfect sccurii,y through monopoly guaranteed by custom and the state’s 
authority which protected that custom. Eussia too offers protection from unemploy- 
ment to its subjects. But there is a big difference in the fact that in Bussia all 
economic planning is done by the state, while in ancient India there was no such 
conscious planning. People were supposed to follow the trade of their fathers, a 
trade into which they had drifted through local necessity in the past. Moreover, in 
Busbia membership to trade-gilds is by choice, while in ancient India it was by birth. 
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no violence to those cultures, but he has no respect for them either. He 
wishes to replace tribal cultures by the scientific one. He believes that 
a time will come when all men will outgrow the necessity of less-developed 
cultures. The Yedantist, on the other hand, believes in the permanent 
necessity of a variety of human cultures in acoordancu with varying human 
needs. He would refrain from saying one is better than the other, for 
both satisfy human needs under different conditions. This is a pantheistic 
form of social idealism. 

These then were the ideals ; and lot us nov; see how those ideals 
actually worked themselves in jiractice. 

At its incoiition, and during its formauvc period, the ideal was applied 
to a population which was composed of warring peoples : the Brahminical 
peoples, some of whom had originated the iae.os, and the more ancient tribes 
and peoples of India. The existence of the hostility was a historical fact, 
and that was the reason why the ideal of Varnadharina was degraded, in 
actual practice, into the caste-system. Caste is a mean struck between 
Yarnadharma on the one hand, and dominant human nature on the other. 
In til at system, tlie conquerors tried to shift all tiie burden of labour upon 
tlie subjugated people, and also did not accord to some of the newly absorbed 
trilies absolute equality of status even when they w^ere admitted into the 
scheme of Varnas. The case of tho Maga Brahmanas and of some Ksha- 
triyas and of different grades of Sudras is a case in point. 

At a later stage in history, we p^'e India rolling in wealth. This was 
another historical situation ; and the ideal initiated formerly, though in an 
incomplete manner, now suffered from a further hindrance in tho way of its 
complete realization. Those who renounced and did not enjoy were now 
looked upon as cranks, to he pitied. Men of intellect sold their soul to the 
rich, temples became storehouses of wealth instead of storehouses of learning 
and character. 

This period of history led to a weakening of the ideal of dharvia. Pride 
led to exclusiveness, and the conquered tribes wore now^ bundled bag and 
baggage into the last Yqtuci, and none of them admitted into the higher 
ones. 

Then came a period of conquest by Mussulman tribes of Afghanistan 
and Central Asia. Hindu society was now on the defensive, and the ideal 
of Varna suffered still more ; while the caste system grew more and more 
hide-bound and rigidly, though formally, puritanic. Instead of uniting all 
the i)eoples of the world into a brotherhood of Varnas, it now made them 
more and more exclusive, even when they were living side by side. 

These are historical facts. At all stages of its history, the ideal had 
to be applied to human material, and the human material was under 
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different conditions at different "periods of time. The ideal was therefore 
never capable of being fully embodied in social form. Perhaps that has been 
the fate of all ideals where large masses of mankind have been concerned. 
Today democracy tries to establish itself by denying democracy, by shooting 
down those who differ. 

Thus the Indian ideal became tarnished. It was also poor in one 
respect from the very beginning. There was some idea of economic equita- 
bility, but none of equality of income or of opportunity. Here Gandhi has 
added his contribution to the ancient ideal of Varnaclliarma. As a faithful 
disciple of Tolstoy and Buskin, he believes that no man should live upon the 
toil of others. Therefore all should, live by manual labour. He has accepted 
the ideal of Varna, which says that the most desirable organization is that 
which functions in such a manner that every man can find in it the oppor- 
tunity to serve the cause of humanity host by exercising the special talents 
with which he is endowed by nature."^ But ho has added to it the law that 
no man shall be free from the duty of bread-labour. “It is a law common 
to all varnas.*’ 

“If all laboured for their bread and no more, then there would be 
enough food and enough leisure for all. Then there would be no cry of 
over-population, no disease, and no such misery as wo see around. Men 
will no doubt do many other things either through their bodies or through 
their minds, but all this will be labour of love, for the common good. There 
will be no rich and no poor, none high and none low, no touchable and no 
untouchable. 

“May not men earn their bread by intellectual labour ? No. The 
needs of the body must be supplied by the body. Bender unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar\ perhaps applies here well. 

“Mere mental, that is, intellectual labour, is for tlie soul and is its own 
satisfaction. It should never demand payment. In the ideal state, doctors, 
lawyers, and the like will work solely for the benefit of society, not for self. 
Obedience to the law of bread-labour will bring about a silent revolution in 
the structure of society. Man’s triumph will consist in substituting the 
struggle for existence by the struggle for mutual service. 

“This may be an unattainable ideal. But we need not, therefore, 
cease to strive for it. Even if without fulfilling the whole law of sacrifice, 
that is, the law of our being, we performed physical labour enough for our 
daily bread, we should go a long way towards the ideal.” (Harijan, 29. 6. r35.) 

This will, according to him, bring about a state of economic and social 
equality which is as much necessary for human progress as freedom is. 

* Ho has also rejected, though not fully, the belief in the hereditary transmissibility 
of character which formed a part of the law otVar72a in ancient times. Of this Gandhi is 
not very sure. 
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Equality of income is only another way in which love can find 
expression. Love does not merely express itself by allowing all men to 
develop along their specific personal chrnnels of life — which is svadharvia, 
the foundation of Vaniadharma — hut also by ottering to each an equality of 
opportunity through equality of income. 

And this idea, Gandhi has broughu to India from the West. 

THE NATURE OF GANDHI’S IDEALISM 

In order to understand the nature of Gindh’ji's ideahsm, it is necessary to 
contrast it with that of the Socialists , and for this piivpose wo cannot do 
better than state the latter in the words i-enin liimself. In his book, 
The State and Revolution, there occur the following passages : 

1. “The substitution of a proletarian lor the capitalist State is impos- 
sible without a violent revolution, while the abolition of the ju’oletarian 
State, that is, of all States, is only possible through ‘withering away' (Ch. I). 

2. “Wo are not Utopians, we do not indulge in 'dreams' of how best 
to do away immediately with all management, with all subordination ; these 
are anarchist dreams based upon a want of understanding of the task of a 
proletarian dictatorship. They are foreign in their essence to Marxism, and, 
as a matter of fact, they serve but to put ofl’ the Socialist revolution ‘until 
liuman nature is different.’ No, we want the Socialist revolution with 
human nature as it is now : human nature itself cannot Ho without subor- 
dination, without control, without managers and clerks" ( Ch. Ill ). 

3. “But this ‘factory’ discipline, which the proletariat will extend to 
tho whole of society on the defeat of capitalism and the overthrow of the 
exploiters, is by no means our ideal, and is far from our final aim. It is but 
a foothold as we press on to the radical cleansing of society from all the 
brutality and foulness of capitalist exploitation : w^e leave it behind as we 
move on . . . When all have learnt to manage, and really do manage, socialis- 
ed production, when all really do keep account and control of the idlers, 
gentlefolk, swindlers and such like ‘guardians of capitalist traditions', the 
escape from such general registration and control will inevitably become so 
increasingly difficult, so much the exception, and will probably be accom- 
panied by such swift and severe punishment ( for the armed workers are 
very practical people, not sentimental intellectuals, and they will scarcely 
allow anyone to trifle with them ), that very soon the necessity of observing 
the simple, fundamental rules of any kind of social life will become a habit. 
The door will then be wide open for a transition from the first phase of 
communist society to its second higher phase, and along with it to the 
complete withering away of the State" ( Oh. V ). 
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4. “Peoi^le will grow accustomed to observing the elementary condi- 
tions of social existence without force and without subjection, 

“In order to emphasise this element of habit, Engels speaks of a new 
generation, ‘brought up under now and free social conditions which will 
prove capable of throwing on tlie dustheap all the useless old rubbish of 
State organisation** ( Oh. IV ). 

Summarising the principles involved in the above statements, we 

find : 

( a ) The Socialist Ideal is a condition when men work for one ano- 
ther, i e. for human society, not under compulsion of State laws but of their 
own accord. The State is unnecessary in the last resort. 

( b ) Men live more by habit than by will. So to bring about that 
change, it is necessary to alter present habits, and that has to be done by 
force. 

( c ) In order to have the power to do so, the proletariat has to 
capture the present State authority by violence, and tlien use the same 
violence in order to shape habits anew. 

( d ) After the habits have been altered, the State will have to 
disappear through a process of “withering away’*, not by any violent 
revolution. 

This is the Socialist method stated in the simplest terms possible, and, 
we hope, we have done no injustice to it. 

This means that Lenin, at least, took human nature as it is, and tried 
to build his plans of revolution as well as of future reconstruction with that 
as its foundation. But Gandhiji builds upon a different foundation. It is 
not in tlie existing passive character of man that his hope lies but in the 
'possibility of evoking the latent active character of every human being that 
he rests his hopes of revolution and of social reconstruction. That man 
changes and can change for the better, not individually alone, but also in 
mass, is as much true of him as the fact that he is selfish and blind today, 
and loves more to be ordered about than to take the responsibility of self- 
direction. 

This seems to me to be the fundamental difference between the way 
Lenin and Gandhi have approached and also handled human nature. But 
Gandhi is no utopian dreamer. There are specific reasons why he has 
rejected the Socialist means of revolution and sticks to the non-violent 
methods instead. His idealism bears a different character ; and this is 
what we shall try to explain in the present paper. 

He himself has stated his fundamental difference with the Socialists 
in the following report of an interview published in the Modern Beview, 
October 1936. 
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Question. Shall we take it that the fuiK^amental difference between 
you and the Socialists is that you believe tliat men live more by self-direction 
or will than by habit, and they believe th t men live more by ha))it tlian by 
will ; that being the reason why you drive for ^elf-corroction while they try 
to build up a system under which men will find it impossible to exorcise 
their desire for exploiting others T* 

Answer. “While admitting that man actually lives by habit, T hold 
that it is better for him to live by tlie exercise of '7iil. 1 also believe that 
men are capable of developing their will to ai. extent that will reduce 
exploitation to a minimum. I look rpon an increas'.© of tlie power of the 
State with the greatest fear, because, aiuUoupli '\hile api'areutly doing good 
by minimizing exploitation, it does the greatert ‘'a>'rn to maiikind by destroy- 
ing individuality, which lies at the root of all progress.” 

This is a most important statement and marks off clearly the parting 
of ways between Gandbiji and Socialists, although both agree in their 
ultimate aim of liberating mankind from all forms of exjdoitation. Thus 
Gandhi is an idealist in spite of recognizing the fact that most men live by 
habit today. Why does he stick to the idealist position and nob try to 
create a Swaraj in India based upon habit and nob will as Lenin did in 
Bussia ? Hostile critics say that he is afraid of revolution ; loss informed 
peo])le say that he does not want the eradication of exploitation. Both 
these charges are not correct. What ap])cars, liowever, to ho the real reason 
is that Gandhi does not attach much importance to the form which society 
will outwardly take, provided there is lovo for humanity burning brighter and 
brighter within our heart. The outward social form will take its own 
course, we must take care of the central thing. If we set one corner of the 
square right, the others will right themselves as a matter of course. His 
chief concern, therefore, seems to be how to keep the flame of human love 
burning, how to keep the sense of human unity unbi’okon even in the midst 
of the revolution. Non-violent non-cooporation or Satyagraha is for him 
a way of revolution based upon the sense of Jjuman brotherhood. Jiike a 
knight of olden days, he jealously guards that treasure and is ])ropared novor 
to betray the sacred charge even in the darkest hour. 

Let us now explain in Gandhi's own terms the cliaracbfir of Ijis idealism 
in the religious, political and economic splieres one by one. 

“The virtue of an ideal consists in its boundlessness. But although 
religious ideals must thus from their nature remain unattainable by imperfect 
human beings, although by virtue of their boundlessness, they may seem 
ever to recede farther and farther away from us, the nearer wo go to them, 
still they are closer to us than our very hands and feet because we are more 
certain of their reality and truth than even our own physical being. This 
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faith in one’s ideals constitutes true life, in fact it is man’s all in all.” {Young 
India, 22.11.28. ) 

“The goal ever recedes from us. The greater the progress, the greater 
the recognition of our iinworthiness. Ratisfactiou lies in the effort, not in 
the attainment. Full effort is full victory.” ( Young India, 9.3.22. ) 

“It seems that the attempt made to win Sivaraj is Swaraj itself. The 
faster we run towards it, the longer seems to bo the distance to be traversed. 
The same is the case with all ideals.” ( January 1922. ) 

This is true not only of his idealism in the religious sphere but in the 
political and economic spheres as well. Gandhi knows that in actual 
practice, we attain the mean sot between the ideal, on the one hand, and 
the limitations set by existing human iiaturo on the other. The former is 
fixed in cliaraotor ( as for example, the desire to free the world from all 
exploitation of the Socialists ), while the latter is a variable factor ; so the 
mean struck today cannot bo the same as tlie mean struck tomorrow. 
Tomorrow our capacity to suffer, our ))ersoverancc, our courage, may increase, 
and wo may apjn-oach nearer our ideal than today. So instead of putting 
too much emphasis upon the atiainahle middle-ideal, GandJiiji rather believes 
that we should always keep in our mind’s eye, the highest goal, and, at the 
same time, concentrate upon the moans of giving it a sliape under existing 
conditions. The attainable ideal will vary from time to time ; but if we 
always concentrate on the moans and not on the fruits thereof, we shall 
succeed in bringing heaven down to earth in a much better fashion than by 
any other means. 

Tliis appears to })0 the chief distinction between Gandluji and, say, 
Jawaharlal, who believes in a clear statement of the attainable middle-ideal 
as a necessary condition in the fight for freedom. It is necessary, according 
to Jawaharlal, in order to bring hope to the people, to inspire them to fight. 
An unattainable ideal, ho would say, leaves people in a sick frame of mind 
when they go on distressing over their own weakness. But Gandhi ji thinks 
otherwise. Therefore he wrote to Jawaharlal, in 1933 : 

“Though you have emphasised the necessity of a clear statement of the 
goal, having once determined it, I have never attached importance to its 
repetition. The clearest possible definition of the goal and its appreciation 
would fail to take us there, if we do not know and utilize the means of 
achieving it. I have, therefore, concerned myself principally with the conserva- 
tion of the moans and their progressive use. I know if we can take care of 
them the attain me^^ of the goal is assured. I feel too that our progress 
towards the goal wiU 1be in exact proportion to the purity of our means. 

“The method may appear to be long, perhaps too long, but I am 
convinced that it is the shortest.” ( Amrita Bazar Patrika, 17. 9. 33. ) 
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“I have not dealt with the questions of the ideal constitution as you 
alone can be its fashioners. My duty lies in discovering and employing 
means by which the nation may evolve the strength to enforce its will. 
When once the nation is conscious of its strength it will find its own or 
make it.” ( Young India, 8.1.26. ) 

“Political power means capacity to regulate national life through 
national representatives. If national life becomes so perfect as to become 
self-regulated, no representation becomes necesbary. There is then a state 
of enlightened anarchy. In such a state everyone is Ins own ruler. He 
rulet-j himself in such a manner that he is never a liindrance to his neiglibour. 
In the ideal state therefore there is no political power because there is no 
state. But the ideal is never ful^y realisr-d in life. Hence the classical 
statement of Thoreau that that government is host which governs the least.” 
( Young India, 2.7.31. ) 

Tliis with legard to political affairs. Tn the economic sphere, too, he 
bears the same character in his ideals. His idealism is not blind to the 
failings of human nature ; but he sticks to it because he holieves that this 
is the way of highest attainment. 

“If all laboured for their bread and no more, then tliero would bo 
enough food and enough leisure for all.* 

“This may be an unattainable ideal. But we need not, therefore, 
cease to strive for it. Even if without fulfilling the whole law of sacrifice, 
that is tlie law of our being, we pej-fori"ed physical labour enough for our 
daily bread, we should go a long way toward the ideal. 

“If we did so, our wants would be minimized, our food would be 
simple. We should then eat to live, not live to eat. Let any one wlio doubts 
the accuracy of tljis proposition try to sweat for his bread, ho will derive the 
greatest relief from the productions of his labour, improve his health and 
discover that many things ho took were superfluous. 

“May not men earn their biead by intellectual labour ? No. The needs 
of the body must ])e supplied by the body. limder unto Ocemr that which 
is Caisar\s perhaps ai)plies here well.” ( Harijan, 29.0.35. ) 

In an interview given in 1934, Gandhiii perhaps made tlio position of 
ins economic and political idealism clearer than anywhere else. 

Question, “Is love or non-violence compatible with possession or 
exploitation in any shape or form ? If possession and pon -violence cannot 
go together then do you advocate the maintenance of private ownership of 
land and factories as an unavoidable evil which will continue so long as 
individuals are not ripe or educated enough to do without it ? If it be such 

For a fuller statement of the ideal, .see page 814 of the present issue. 
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a step, would it not be better to own all the land through the State and place 
the State under the control of the masses T* 

Answer. “Love and exclusive possession can never go together. Theoreti- 
cally, when tl\ere is perfect love, there must be perfect non-possession. 

“Those who own money now, are asked to behave like trustees holding 
their riches on behalf of the poor. You may say that trusteeship is a legal 
fiction. But if people meditate over it constantly and try to act up to it, 
then life on earth would be governed far more by love than it is at present. 
Absolute trusteeship is an abstraction like Euclid's definition of a point, and 
is equally unattainable. But if we strive for it, we shall be able to go 
further in realizing a state of equality on earth than by any other method." 
( Modern Review, October, 1935. ) 

He has clearly stated : “To degrade or cheapen an ideal for our 
convenience is to practise untrutli and to lower ourselves. To understand 
an ideal and then to make a Herculean effort to reacli it, no matter how 
difficult it is, that is purushartha , manly endeavour." ( Frovi Yeravda 
Mnndir, p. 25. ) 

“Having ascertained the law of our being, we must set about reducing 
it to practice to the extent of our capacity and no further. That is the 
middle way." ( Young India, 5. 2. 25. ) 

“No man is expected to do more than he can." ( Harijan 24. 9. 38. ) 

This does not liowever mean that he fondly cherishes any false hopes 
regarding human nature : 

“It is true that I have often been let down. Many have deceived me 
and many have been found wanting. But I do not repent of my association 
with them. For I know how to non-eooperate, as I know how to co- 
operate. The most practical, the most dignified way of going on in the 
world is to take people at their word, when you have no positive reason to 
the contrary." ( Young India, 2G. 12. 24. ) 

This shows why he clings to the highest ideals even when he recog- 
nises fully the limitations of human nature. His idealism is like the 
determined idealism of one who was like a cynic in the estimation of human 
nature, but who has succeeded in conquering back his faith in humanity. 
It is not the faith of an ideal dreamer who knows nothing of the world ; 
he holds on to the highest ideal because he believes this is the way of 
highest attainment. That is why we agree with his remarkable statement 
made as early as 1920 : 

“I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist." ( Yoiing 
India, 11. 8. 20. ) 



UNITY OF THE GANDHIAN WAY* 


J. B. Kripalani 

GandHIJI has elaborated no philosophical system of life, logical and 
complete in itso'f. Yet all the socio-political plans and activities advocated 
by him are organically correlated and int'^gr^ted. Tliey are based upon 
certain fundamental principles and a unity vm\6 through tliem all. Tiiey 
can neither be cut off from their basic principles nor from each other. In 
the former caso they wiU he snapped from tlieir lining roots and, drying 
up in course of time, wih degenerate into inert, lifeless custom. At the 
same time if the ))asic principles are accoptcii and the practical schemes 
of reform rejected and no substitutes in ^be light of tliose principles 
supplied, the principles will he ve<hiced to empty forms without any subs- 
tance or content. Again, if the practical scliomes are worked piecemeal 
and in isolation, without either co-ordination ^r correlation, they will lack 
vitality and the princi])le of growth. 

Recently at a meeting of tlie A. I. C. G. a radical politician said that 
a distinction should he made between the creed and the programme of the 
Congress. Accord big to him there should he no censorship ol belief 
in the creed, if the programme is accepted and worked out. Such a view, 
wliich separates the creed from the • rogranime, betrays ignorance of the 
historical evolution of the Congress in recent times and tlie place of Gandliiji 
and his ideology in it. It makes of tlm Congress a purely political organi- 
sation for the liberation of the country from foreign domination, and 
deprives our movement of its corajirehonsivo revolutionary character. It 
translorms the struggle into a war ol independence, although non-violent. 
It makes it revolutionary in the narrow and not in the comprehensive 
sense, that the policy and the programme are based u])on a distinct ideology 
that seeks to cliange tlie values of life and usher in a new epoch in liistory. 
Such a view implies that the political slavery of India is an isolated 
phenomena, unrelated or at best not fundamentally I'elated to the life of 
the nation. Such was the view of earlier Congressmen. They had there- 
fore made it a part of the constitution that the Congress as an organisation 
did not concern itself with social reform, being purely and exclusively 
a political body. In those days ib was possible to combine political 

* This article ^\ill form a chapter in the author’s forthcoming book on “Basic 
Education”, to he published by the Hindustani Talimi Sangha. 

The author, better known as Acharya Kripalani, is the General Secretary of the 
Indian National Gongrese, — Ed, 
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radicalism with social reactionarism. Many so-called political extremists 
of the time were very moderate or even reactionary in their social outlook. 
On the other hand, many political moderates were radicals in matters 
social. This was due to life being divided into watertight compartments. 
It was also due to the fact that the political doctors had not i)roperly 
diagnosed the real malady from which the country was suffering. The disease 
was rooted not in the mere accidental loss of political liberty, as may happen 
to any otherwise healtliy nation by a combination of adverse circumstances, 
but in the enfeeblement of the life-spirit of the nation. Its symptoms were 
visible not only in political dependence but in a moral, spiritual and all-round 
decadence. If the nation was therefore to be saved it could not be done merely 
by the transference of political power, however important that may be. What- 
ever the nature of the sti-uggle, violent or non-violent, it must be based upon 
an ideology, a revaluation of life- values. Such a movement would have its 
spiritual and idealistic aspect. Such was the French Revolution and is the 
present Bolshevic Revolution, in contrast to the successful movements of 
liberation from foreign yoke in many modern countries, like Netherlands, 
America, Italy and others. In the former case not only politics but the 
entire life of the group is affected and transformed and a new epoch begins. 

It is such a spiritual revolution that Gandlnji lias been trying to work 
through the Congress. As he works through this organisation he has often 
to accept its limitations. He takes it as far as its origin and historic 
evolution would allow. But the effort always is to make tlie Congress the 
vessel of this all-round transformation. 

If such a change is to be eilected, tlie nation may not accept the 
programme and reject tlie creed ; the two are intimately and organically 
connected. Neither may the nation accept one item of the programme and 
reject another at its sweet will. The different items are parts of one organic 
whole. Often our iioliticians have accepted the programme but sought to run 
away from the full implications of the creed. They have taken refuge beliind 
the plea that the Congress has described its ci’eed as iieacefvl and Irgit^Jiate 
and not non-violent and trnthfnl ; as if peaceful means can ever be violent 
and falsehood can ever be legitimate. 

However, here we are not concerned with what portion of Gandhiji's 
ideas the Congress has accepted but wdth what Gandhiji's ideology stands 
for. We are considering his philosophy of life, social and individual. In 
that there can be no divorce between the creed and the programme, for the 
programme is evolved out of the creed. Often we are asked, what place have 
cliarkha, khadi, village industries, untouch ability, etc., in a political revolu- 
tion? Did not countries which had no such programmes attain liberation from 
foreign domination ? It was not necessary for the U.S.A. to give up slavery 
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to drive away the British. Neither did the Netherlands give up the Black 
Trade to free itself from Spain. Why should there be removal of 
untouchability and tlic emancipation of women ? Did not women in the 
past work under many handicaps when national liberty was achieved ? 
Do they not still suffer from many disabilities under democratic national 
governments ? These ai‘e logical arg’*ments. Nevertheless a struggle that 
seeks to remain non-military and non violent and e'^ichews untniith and 
falsehood may rmt have a double sot of moral values, one for social and 
another for political intevcours'*. It must thovofc/n first seek to do justice 
before it can claim the xtmyiI right to light external injustice with weapons 
of trutli and non-violtnco. Truth md non- violcmcc arc not in Gandhiji’s 
schemes more I’cligious hu’ms or «k)gmas They have to 1)0 woven into the 
life and activity of tke natitm. They miut lie mobilized, organized and 
disciplined, if they arc to be substitutes for armed might. Tlie armies of 
Saiyagraha must be train* d. They must learn habits of co-oi)eration in order 
to non -cooperate effectively with evih Military strategy has its fields 
of training, in wars of aggression, frontier raids and air bombing, 
espionage, diplomacy, iduff and bluster. The training-ground for the 
Sotyarpoiii are the various constructive and the so-called reformist prjo- 
grammes of Gandhiji. If these programmes were not there and they did not 
train tlic Sc ti/afjraiu.'i in discipline, organisation, command and obedience, in 
short, in all social and civic virtues, a critic like H. G. Wells may have some 
justification to call non-viokmce the “principle of the vegetable kingdom." 
As it is, Satj/agraha is far more active and dynamic than the ])rinciplc that 
rules in the brute world and the jungle. It is therefore that Gandhiji 
always insists that non-violence is not for the weak and the cowardly but 
for the bravo and the strong. For him it is the most active force in life. 

The basic principles therefore may not be separated from the 
programme. It is, however, possible that the ))rinciples of ‘truth’ and ‘non- 
violence’ may work as effectively through other external programmes. 
Spiritual principles cannot be confined to, or canalized through, one set of 
external institutions. It is quite possible that a mind as great as or greater 
than Gandhiji’s may embody the principles in different institutions and 
schemes of reform. But till more suitable methods of canalizing these 
principles are discovered, suggested and worked out, Gandhiji’s programmes 
of i)ractical work must hold the field. 

Not only have the uncritical made a distinction between the creed and 
the programmes but have often sought artificially to dissociate the latter 
from each other, and accepted one programme or a part of it and rejected the 
rest. For instance, many political workers accept khadi as the national 
symbol and uniform ; some accept it as symbolical of simplicity and identi- 
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fication with the masses. They reject its economic implications. They fail 
to understand that the essence of khadi lies in Gandhiji's conception of 
economic self-sufficiency for the villager, in two of his primary necessities 
of life, food and clothing. To fail to understand that khadi is introduced 
as a subsidiary industry for the villager to take away his forced idleness 
and consequent unemjdoyment for a good part of the year, is to miss its 
significance in the life of the natiojj. Kemove the basic economic ideas 
and khadi will fail to be the nation’s uniform, for long. It will fail to be 
India’s symbol of identification with the masses. Its place may be taken 
by scythe and hammer, or some symbols as significant in their own way. 
Charkha is on our flag and khadi is on our body as the national uniform, 
because they have meaning and significance in our national economy as 
conceived by Gandhi ji. 

Eemoval of untouchability must also be no mere political weapon. It 
must be approached in the spirit in which Gandhiji wants it to be approach- 
ed, in non-violence, truth and justice. If it is tackled merely from the narrow 
political viewpoint, it may add one more communal problem to the many 
that already disgrace the land. Hence it is that Gandhiji lays as much stress 
upon temple-entry and the internal reform of the harijans as on the removal 
of their economic and political disabilities. 

Again, the Hindu-Muslim question has to be approached, not as the 
politicians would have us do, in terms of percentages and quotas, nor even 
in terms merely of mass contact, measured by the number of Muslim primary 
members on the Congress register, good as that is. Many of the Mussalmans 
whom we draw in the Congress lose their caste, however religious and learned 
they may be. The mass contact that Gandhiji wants is to bo evolved by 
daily and hourly service, rendered by members of the majority commu- 
nity to members of the minority community, in truth and justice, and 
not in a bargaining })olitical spirit. There are deep-seated and historical 
causes for distrust and suspicion. These cannot be removed by percentages 
and pacts, nor oven by enrolment as Congress members. If Mussalmans are 
invited in the Congress only through the door of membership, before their 
doubts and suspicions are removed, they may in course of time become 
a problem there, which would be worse than their being a problem outside 
the organisation. Gandhiji’s approach to the problem therefore appears to 
be the only sane approach to-day and he derives it from his basic principles 
of non-violence and truth. 

Then there are the problems of the kisans and the industrial labourers. 
They may not be solved in the spirit of class-hatred and class-war. 
When even the greatest conflict of foreign rule we propose to solve with 
weapons of non-violence and truth, how can we seek to tackle our internal 
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conflicts with any other weapons ? If we attempt such a solution wo shall 
merely be playing in the liands of the foreigner, economically and politically. 
It is believed that foreign influence and intervention aro at the root of the 
terrible prolongation of the civil war in Bpain. Here the foreign influence in 
the shape of British Imperialism is much more entrenched than is tiio case 
with Bpain. The foreigner can therefore very effectively exploit our class- 
conflicts and passions. The resultant chaos vdil be a hundred times more 
terrible and disastrous than in Spain. It is strange that any sensible patriot or 
lover of humanity should talk in such tcrujs to-day. But the tragedy is that 
some idealists are so much obsessed with their thnorics and ai’e so imi)atient 
that they count the cost of human misory ajjfi snlfering as little as did the 
pious Fathers of the Christian Church in rvJodieval limes when tlicy burnt at 
the stake witches, heretics and sometimes e\ou iinm>ubtod saints belonging to 
their own fraterijity. The jiresent counterparls cf those priests believe that 
they are saving ihe soul of humanity friun exploitation, capitalism and im- 
perialism, which after all arc more o'esi.ructive than any carnage that may 
result from restoring the balance. They therefore think that it is cowardly 
to count the cost in human woo and suffering, even if it involve those whom 
they wmuld want to save. Who cun argue against such Divine Wrath ? Its 
advocates are often enough as pure in motive as were the Church Fathers. 
Verily, the way to boll is payed with good intentions. Fvon so, one may 
})e induced to ho more modest about human judgment and consoquontly less 
inclined to bo violent. After all, if one’^ judgment ha))pens to be wrong and if 
one is non-violent, one only injuros oneself. 

Bo far then as Gandhiji’s scheme of life and reform is concerned the 
question of Icisans and the industrial labourers must also lie tackled by rno- 
thofis evolved from his basic junnciples of non-violence, truth and justice. 
]'\)r India, situated as it is today, tins is also tlie most ])ractjcal and factual 
approach. 

Bo, as we have shown, not only is there an intimate relation between 
the creed and the programmes but the programmes aro organically inter- 
related and inter-connected. Nay, the separate items are a unity in tliom- 
selves. They cannot bo dissected or sub-divided arbitrarily and oiie part 
accepted and the other part rejected. The xjrogrfiijimes are to bo accepted 
in tlieir inter-relation and are not to he cut off from ihoir roots in the basic 
principles of the creed. 

This unity in principles and the unity that runs through his concrete 
schemes and plans, makes Gandhiji’s programme a single whole. It makes 
of it a complete system of philosophy witli its distinct ideology. This 
ideology is revolutionary in its character. Its dynamic and revolutionary 
element is often missed by superficial and hostile critics, who are deceived 

9 
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by the creed of non-violence. Violence is not of the essence of a revolution. 
What is of the essence are the new values, based upon some principles 
of life, what the spiritualist calls the eternal verities of life. The 
word ‘eternal’, to the modern mind, may sound unscientific. But even the 
scientific Socialists, the Marxists and Bolshevists, though they may deny 
the eternal character of non-violence, may not deny that the principles 
of truth and justice, embodied in whatever changing forms and institutions, 
are eternal principles and are at the basis of all social intercourse as we 
know it among humans on this planet. 

Given the principles and the programme, what is further necessary 
for a successful revolution is a dynamic personality who, as it were, is the 
embodiment of the principles. Eevolutions are accomplished neither by the 
device of counting votes nor by popular fronts, but by straight forging 
ahead under determined leadership, which counts no cost as too 
great in the service of the ideal. The fundamental principles with their 
programmes and personality being given, the theoretical success of a 
revolution is assured. The practical success will depend upon the combina- 
tion of a hundred and one favourable circumstances and even accidents and 
the proper utilization of opportunities that may not repeat themselves. 

Gandhiji’s sceme of life neither lacks basic ])rmciples, nor a programme, 
nor again the living dynamic personality. It is, perhaps therefore, that 
however unpractical and out of tune with the times some of his schemes 
may appear, they have a strange vitality. Eevolutions, after all, are not 
based upon so-called crude facts and reality. The reality that revolutions 
take account of, is not mere physical external reality. To be effectively 
real, it must include and embrace imagination, enthusiasm, faith, foresight 
and many other psycliioal and moral realities. For instance, what would 
remain of the Bolshevik revolution if the reality contemplated by Lenin 
and his followers lacked imagination, fervour, enthusiasm, faith and 
foresight ? 

Gandhiji’s is, therefore, a complete revolutionary philosophy based 
upon facts and reality. No part hangs loose. It is due to this that in spite 
of its want of tlieoretical system, it attracts people, fired with missionary 
zeal and enthusiasm and those whose grasp of reality includes a bright 
and burning faith and an indomitable will. It is this aspect that the 
Indian Liberal and the Socialist fail to grasp. The latter is surprised at 
the vitality that Gandhiji’s philosophy manifests and the hold it has upon 
the masses. Even his apparent want of logic succeeds. Why ? Because 
Gandhiji is ever ready to sacrifice consistency and formal logic in favour 
of dynamic and revolutionary logic. The man who once declared that it 
was a sin to go to the Councils, not only advocated Council-entry but 
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acceptance of office.* What horrible inconsistency, but what foresight and 
grasp of the real and the factual ! And how quiet he is ! As soon as the 
Ministries are installed in their places, he ii ready with his schemes — 
complete prohibition in three years, a brand new scheme of education. 
The Radicals were not ready with any schemes of their own. They had 
therefore to fall in line, whatever tliv^r views abort prohibition and 
education. 

Let the Radicals and Socialists, therefore, cncc ^or all realise tliat it 
is not ancient worn- out wisdom that they have to oppose, nor is it social 
and political reaction, nor again it liberal diiletantism and decadence. 
What they have to opjiose is r.. revolution, a living and working faith, 
of which Gandhiji is the embodiment. Let them also know, that they 
cannot at their sweet will cut off items of programme and graft them on 
to other ideologies. They cannot liave an ounce of non-violence and dilute 
it with a bucketful of Bolshevism, buch a procedure will not work. Tt 
will fail. They cannot, for instance, talk or non-violence and encourage 
peasant agitation and indiisti'ial strife of the Western type, on the specious 
plea that strife already exists and it is not of their creation. If they 
really believe in non-violence, even as a policy, they will have to work it 
out faithfully, uninffoenced by other ideologies wdiich cannot fit in with 
non-violence. They will have to find points of contact between capital and 
labour, peasant and landlord, and exhaust all possibilities of peaceful settle- 
ment before they can advocate oven a non-violent struggle. They cannot 
have Gandhiji's principles and tack them on to Marxism. The Socialist 
may not know it, but his advocacy of non-violence always sounds hollow 
and as something taken up for convenience. Often enough in private 
conversations and public meetings he is betrayed into advocating or excusing 
violence. After all, every sane politician admits to-day, that for India the 
question of violencehas only theoretical importance. Why does it then 
crop up every now and then in his private and public utterances ? Because 
non-violence does not fit in with the rest of his ideology. Even though 
he wears hhadi to make himself politically respectable, that khadi sits 
loose on him. He may not talk of village industries. He can never be 
enthusiastic about them. He may, for want of a device of his own, accept 
Basic Education but he will so mutilate it that it will not work. Ijet him 
know that such opportunist conformity will not strengthen his own ideology 
or programme but will be demoralizing, if not for the leaders, surely for 
the rank and file. Let him also realise that in the w^orld to-day there are 

* An even more striking illustration may be found in a comparison of Gandhiji’s 
recent utterances on the struggle for responsible government in the States with his views 
at the time of the Haripura Congress. — Ed, 
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two distinct ideologies and two revolutionary principles, the one advocated 
by Gandhi] i and the other derived from Marx and worked out by the 
Bolshevists. These two ideologies are separated by an unbridgeable gulf. 
They are based upon diametrically opposite moralities and philosophies 
of life. What is good in one is not so in the other. What is praiseworthy 
in the one is blameworthy in the other. Gandhiji is a force of progress 
and peace in the world according to one view. According to the other, he 
stands for reaction and exploitation of the underdog ; he is a friend of 
the bourgeois, the capitalist, the zamindar and the Indian princes. It is 
useless to miss the difference. It does no good to any party to misunder- 
stand the full implication of eacli other's philosophy. It is all right to talk 
of unity and popular front. Hut if a dynamic programme, a revolution of the 
one sort or the other, has got to bo carried out, it cannot be done by divided 
counsels, differing ideologies, conflicting loyalties and loose organisation.'^ 

Lot then every man live up to his faith. Let every party work out 
its own programme. If there is conflict it is inevitable and unavoidable. 
After all, if one party is pledged to non-violence, we may not witness the 
internecine war that raged some time back in China and that rages and 
tears Spain to-day. Non-violence has evolved a peculiar strategy to meet 
such situations. In the days of Motilal and Das for sometime the 
Sati/agrahi retired from the field of active politics. He took to village 
work, to hhadi, to the removal of untouch ability. He was willing to bide 
his time. In the meantime he was not an obstructionist in the path of 
the Swaraj Party. He helped where he could. Gandhiji was always 
available to Das and Motilal. So there is no great danger if one ideology 
is allowed to try its hand at national regeneration, unhamiiered. After all 
the aim of Gandhiji and the Marxists is the same, namely, freedom from 
exploitation of all sorts. The difference arises in the means and the 
IJiinciples of life that each holds by. If there is a conflict let that be a 
friendly rivalry. But then such rivahy can only be built upon truth and 
non-violence. Can the Marxists accej)t the necessary change in their faith ? 
If they can, they may not after all find much difference between themselves 
and Gandhiji. They will not only understand and appreciate his programme 
better but will fall in line wdth his plans and thus help to introduce in 
India a Socialism that is wedded to principles of truth and non-violence, 
which, after all, appear to be more in keeping with the genius of the Indian 
people than conflict, war and violence. Non-violence and truth are also 
the greatest need of humanity to-day. 

* This article was written more than two months ago, before the differences between 
the Congress loaders who .accopt Gandhiji’s creed and leadership in toio,, and those who do 
not ( foolishly called by the press “Rightists” and “Leftists” ) took the foim of an open 
challenge. — Ed. 
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But the Gane«a ligurt? is far from ugh. On tno other hanch Gayesa 
image is much more tlian the plastic represeiitatioii of a mere elephant. 
For the oodily proportions of Ganoba are l hose of a human nuUo child, wliile 
his expressions are also certainly Inan an and not animal-like. 

The Anciont*-: conceived of many niytoical form:; of life, half-animal, 
half-liuman, e.g, the Centaurs and the Sat>rs (»[ the Classical Artists, the 
Avesta.n sacred dog-hird Seninnrv, Ute Babylonian V\^jnged Bulls, the Figyj)t- 
ian Gods and Goddesses with hea ^t and bird-faces : those and many other 
animal creations of art and mythology, tlie Ancients failed to invest witli 
the human intoi’est, with anything more tlian and above wliat belongs to the 
mere animal. 

But the Indians, and above all, the Gaudian artists had made greater 
advances in thei^' treatment of animal forms and of vegetable life. They 
humanised their artistic creations. i Tlioy never brought down IToaven to 
the earthly le\el but raised Barth -o tlio heights of Heaven. 

Fo>', o])servc the image oi N(r ‘a~raja Siva,‘^ ilancing the dance of cosmic 
evolution and the attendant ligures of Nandin, Bhrhgin and of the Bull, etc. 
The Bull accompanies Siva with his frantic dances and participates in ’his 
master’s raptures with the fervour of a thinking human being a Bhakta, 
The Bull is, for all practical purposes, more liuman than animal-like, in 
expression. 

Or, observe the image of Visnu in his Varaha incarnation.-’^^ It 
symbolises and visualises the blind fury and the stupendous strength of the 
animal — boar. But look at his face when he liolds tlie Motlier-eartli on his 
elbow Medinlfn vamakurjmrB. It is the face of a husband beaming witli joy 
and even self-conceit, for having been in possession of strength enough to 
rescue the beloved one from danger ( of molestation by the Naya-s ), Yet, no 
athlete in the world would bo able to assume such a pose as the VariXha/s, 
which is not unnatural, in any way. 

3. A. K. MaUreya : Garuda^ the carrier of Visnu : -in Ileiujat (t dara. In ItTvpani 
( The Indian Society of Oriental Art, Cal.) Xo. 1, p. 5. 

‘2. See Section 9. Note 1. Supra. 

3a, A. K. M^aitreya ; Studies \n the Sculpture of Bengal. Tn Modern Review, ( Cal , 
1923) pp. 478 ff. 
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Again, look at the athletic pose of Garu(Ja in his usual Vlrasana, his 
breast filled with breath and his up-lifted upper body about to soar high, 
yet feeling the weight of Vi^nu.^i^ The whole is the picture of a person 
absolutely self-controlled yet wielding superhuman power, of a Bhakta who 
according to the Vaisnava-s is sometimes even superior to his Lord and 
Master, It is much more than the picture of an animal, or of a human being. 

Lastly, observe the figure of Ganosa. We see in his face beaming 
with joy in the act of taking sweetmeats, fruits, and sugarcanes, the exact 
reflection of the happy smile of a simple child enjoying its candy Pheniha. 
We see in his figure the half-helpless and chubby form of a suckling, and 
also the healthy, over-fed and even sensuous body of a voracious glutton. 

On the other hand, we also see in Gane^a the reflection of the animal 
‘elephant', its flabby body and its tusked iij^per-part, and above all, its 
intelligence. The Gape^a image combines the animal and the human 
elements and yet transcends them all. For Ganesa is the personification of 
knowledge Jfiana, as it were. The Paha and the Aiikuka, which really 
appertain to the elephant-trainer and are Ganesa's Ayudha-s, xoar excellence, 
stand respectively for ‘the desires, which cause bondage' and for ‘the know- 
ledge which removes it’.^^ 

Attention has already been drawn to the bodily proportions of Ganesa, 
The SilpaiiTistraharas have prescribed for him, witli wonderful artistic 
insight, the proportions which exactly fit in with Ganei^a’s peculiar form, 
the proportions of a human male child about five years old.'^ 

In the case of small children the turso and the head are proportionately 

much longer, compared to the legs, than in an average full-growm person. 

/ 

For a new-born baby Sisv, the bodily measurements conform to the 
rare Ardha-caUis-tala fi but these are in the Pafica-tala — for a child in the 
fiftli year,*^ or in the Sat-iaJa — if the child is above five yoars'^^ in age. 

There are two standards for measurement of the bodily proportions 
of Indian images — according to the SilpamstrakUra- s viz. the ahaohite and 
the relative. 

In the absolute standard, the smallest units for measurement, are the 
almost microscopic particles of dust, which are observable in the solar rays, 

8b. Ditto. : Op. cit., In Rupam, No. 1. 

4. See Post Note No. 20. 

r». 0. C. Ganguly : South Indian Brmzes, ( The Ind. Soc. Orient. Art., 1916 ) p. 87 

G. G. N. Rao : Indian Iconomeiry. A. S. I. Memoii', No. 3. 

7. B. K. Sarkar : Hie ^ukranlti. ( Translated from Ed. of G, Oppert ). The Sacred 

Boohs of the Ilindm. 191A) 'Yol, Xlll, Ghapt. IV, Sect. IV, 188, 836—61, 

866—73. 

8. Pratimd-Mdna-Laksanam, Vuvabhdratl Ms., No. 2718. 
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when a small pencil of light is admitted through a small chink of the win- 
dow. ^ The highest working unit in general use among the Artists and pres- 
cribed in tho fyilpa treatises, is the Tala and the smallest working unif^^ is 
the Aiicjula ; thougli biggei-li^ and smaller urits^^ are also used if necessary. 

In the relative standard, the desired height of the image is divided 
into nine equal parts , each of which being further sub-divided into eight 
smaller parts, would give a svmif/'alc'm or a dcho-palahdha^rnanancjnl^^^ 
when the height is measured in the imnge-maker's or the Donor 
Yajamana' s own hands. 

Regarding the artistio rxcellenco ond merit of Ganesa Image, tho West- 
ern critics, not to speak of laymen without ox-aa't knowledge, have, however, 
great divergences of t)pinion. 

While some regard Ganesa a.- a Mroi.cfiqnc creation of idolaters, as 


'j. Varahamihira . Pr]ia^ fiai.liHa, Chapt. 68, si. 1. 

10. For, there arc ni attual use, tornio as — Matrthiguhs, Mananr/ula-s, ]\[apa’- 

naiujuhJm'S. 

1/. P rati V > a- Malta- halt am. Vis-vahliaratl Ma., >70.2718 

12. B. K. Sarkar : Op. Hi. ( Allahabad, lOl^t ) Chap. IV, Scot. IV, Us. 169—70. 

18. Gopala Bhatta : Srl-JTari hhahii~viiasa. ( Dacca, 1302 B. S. ) Vdasa 18, 

14. G N. Rao : Indian Iconomeirn. A. S 1. Memoir, No. 3 ; also, 0. G. Ganguly : 
South Indian lironzes. { Tnd. Soc, Orient. Art, 1015 ) Tala and. Ah(jula, pp. 88-8d. 

15. II. Perinontier : h. E. F., Tome XIX. ( 1919 ) No. 7, 02. 

‘‘That wj should be incapable of judging ot tho faith of another race appears to mo, 
])csidcs, very proved by the interpretation HaveP gives to the powerful figure of the 
Indian Ganesa in the grotesque. Any real spirit of the comic that is mot with in certain 
Indian sculptures, it is in my opinion an error to seek here, as well as ( E. B, Havel] — 
Indian Sculpture and PamLing. 1908, p. 85 ) to find in Gape^-a tl»o ready contrast of tlic 
human and by the way infantile .sagacity ox)posed to the divine sagacity of 8iva, to see in 
his bulky body a body of infant ( p, 51 ). It is the massive body of a big man that is called 
forth by the huge nock of the head of elephant and tho form of feet which are most often of 
elephant al«io. Perhaps more simply thi.s groat human form is simply brought in by the 
idea of tho elephant linked to that of Ganesa. The majority of the Cam and Javanese 
Gano^as — and they arc numerous, awaken none of the comic impression, but rather of a 
real majesty, for the little tlnit could be made out of this weird composition and most cer- 
tainly in the case o' the Ganesa of Singasuri . . . the purpose sought for is far from being 
gay : it suffices to note the bod of heads of corpse on which is seated the deity, their repeti- 
tion in his ornaments and even in the tissue of his Sarong. Ihic only comic ( element ) is 
involuntary, it does not attach to most certainly the peculiar idcjilism of the figure : it is 
tho failure of observation of these head.*, of corpse that had made of it ridiculous play- 
things. They are no less in certain statue, of Nepal which are looked at with horror, and 
attain on the contrary very well in the traits themselves of the divinity.” (Translation 
from the hVench. ) 

The Ganesa Image from Bara is not true, according to the. view of 0. C. Ganguly, 
cither to tho character of the Polynesian Art, or, the Indian Art. It has neither the striking 
Decorative character of the first, nor, the Idealism of the latter. See 0. C. Ganguly : 'The 
Cult of Afjasiya. (In Bupam Soc. Orient Art. Cal. No. 25, p 14 Ind.) 
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BTi anomaly, others look upon him more f avourably and the general 
opinion vary between these two extremes. 

The explanations of the characteristic ornaments and bodily poses, etc. 
of Ganesa, are practically identical with those of the particular form of Siva 
representing Akah> Tattva, and are elsewhere given ( in my Monograph on 
Sadci-Siva Taken in themselves ( i. e. without reference to any symbo- 
lic meanings ) the gestures and positions have undoubted Artistic and 
Therapeutic ( Medical ) values. 

The NUfyMasiralcUras ( Teachers of Dramatic Arts ) Bharata, Kohala 
and Nandikesvara, and the Silpcis^>!<tral(Mras ( Teachers of Manual Arts ) 
Vi{5va-Karma, Kasyapa and Maya have fully developed the purely Artistic 
side.l^ 

The Therapeutic ( Mystic Psycho-physiological ) values of positions 
and gestures ( in helping to control the mind more effectively, and so forth ) 
are also fully I’ocognised.’*^^ 

But, not only, tlie Mtidras, the Asana^i but especially the Ayudhas and 
the Vanias possess innner and mystic significances,^^ without which the 
many apparently contradictory elements in Deities, would be inexplicable. 
The evolution of the conceptions of such highly poetical and deep inner 
significances, is undoubtedly the work of men of superior intellect. Such 
conceptions could not be borrowed from outside or from the primitive 
animistic aborigines. 

16. Karl With : ^Anwials\ ( Translated from the German.) In Tiroom-An Inter- 
nahonal Magame of the Arts. ( Editor, Harold A. Loeb. Rome ) Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 99. 

“The strange symbolism of the representations is rather difficult for us to 

understand. His animal is the elephant, expressing spiritual powers, and embodiment of 
primitive, earth-born wisdom, full of earthly secrets and their projection in soul and 
phallus. From an artistic point of view, those figures of Oanesha'* reach the greatest 
harmony of curved forms in the sculpture of India ; they are the mightiest “rondo-bosse” 
presentations of plastic elements. A connection between tho Nandi and symbolism, 

and astrology can bo surmised ; the elephant having been consecrated to tho East, and the 
bull to the West, tho basis of this being tho sun’s course and tho relation of sun and 
earth.” 

17. Haridas Mitra : Haddsiva Worship in Early Bengal : A study in History, Art 
and lieligmv. J. 1\ A. S. B. ( N. S. ), Vol. XXIX. 1933, No. 1. 

18. See Catalogue of Oriental Manuscript Library. Madras, Vol. XXII ; Haridas 
Mitra : An Introduction to the Devaidmurtiprakaranam. Cal. SM. Series, No. XII. Oh, 2, 8 
— On the Canons of Indian Art. 

19. Eatha^ydga-pradipikd. Chapter III. ( ^rWehkatesmra Pr., Bombay ). 

20. YdmakeLmra Tantram. Nityasedasikdinatmn. (Inanda. Ski. Series.) Visrdma V, 
i/s. 41, 42 ; A. Avalon : Tantra of the’ Great LiheraUon (Mahanirmna Tantram) pp. xxiv & 
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It is interesting to study tlie rise of a. groat religious movement in an 
Eastern Land. The movement has now attiK-liM <• nportance and is spread- 
ing in many countries. The Iranians, in jiarticular, should take a. genuine 
piido in the fact that iheir counM-y has he«*n c.lioson jis the dawning point 
of this new faith. Like the pt-oplo of Isiacd who gave birth to Moses and 
to Ohrid, the Irairanp liavo given us the BiTln Bahrdu’llah and Abdul Balia, 
and ti'e birth of tltese three was to guide not onlv thorn, hut was to he of 
enduring sigriihoance fco’ the whole human race of today. Tlio future of 
this Faith lies in the uniiication not only of faiths, hut of nations and of 
races also. 

It was in the year 1844 A.P. that a young and handsome Shira/d 
by the name of Syed Ali Mohammed the Bab, for tlio first time drew the 
al'tentiori of the Islamic world to tlio dawn of a new Dispensation. Ho 
proclaimed himself to he the {laie of knowledge, or the Bah, and he capti- 
vated tlic hearts of many hy his rernarkahlo beauty of ajipoaranco and by his 
wonderful eloquence. Ho threw a. challenge to the peo]>lo of Islam hy 
saying tliat the revelation of the prophet was not Jinal and that the appoint- 
ed time for that dispensation was at an end and that tlie New Day was 
about to dawn ; and that he was there to prepare tlio way for the Promised 
One of all the Nations and that “iJo Whom Clod will Manifest” was to be on 
earth shortly. 

Ilis edaim which was openly made at Mecca, the heart of Islam, and 
then rejieated in Bhiraz, his liome, was lik<' a holt from the blue to tlio 
orthodox Bhia Moslems of Iran. Fn his time some romarkablo Divines of 
the Shaikhy Beet ( who were expecting the arrival of such a Manifestation ) 
accepted the view of this young Bhirazi and became what arc now known as 
Babis, i.e. the followers of the Bah. 

The majority, however, rejected his claim and not only I’ejectod it, hut 
attempted to stifle the truth and extinguisli the light which had begun to 
illumine the hearts of many. Finding the task liopeless, they began to 
persecute. The persecution of the Balils is porhaps unparalleled in the 
history of religion. No less than 20,000 are said to have been tortured 
and killed, among them being women and children also. Their heroic 
Bufferings and their blood laid the foundation of Babism deeper than the 
persecutors imagined at the time. The Church of God is always built on the 
10 
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rock of the blood of martyrs and if that be the test, the Iranians have 
secured the new life of spirit at an enormous cost to themselves ; but they 
have laid the foundations of that life deep and strong. 

Ali Mohammed the Bab was separated from his young and newly 
married wife, and was taken as a prisoner and as an exile from place to place 
and the governors of Fars in alliance with the clergy of Iran did all they 
could to stop the spread of this new idea. The Bab was dubbed as the enemy 
of Islam ; he was tortured, bub he would nob recant. He was nob allowed 
to see any one or to talk to any one ; his claim was ridiculed ; he was 
called names ; was bastinadoed ; and was taken in chains from Maku to 
Tabrez and from there to Cherique and back to Tabrez. His application for 
an interview with the Shah of Iran was cleverly postponed by the Minister 
and he could not see the Shah. He was in Ispahan for a little while and 
was given secret protection by the Governor of that place, whose sympathies 
wore witli his Cause. At last in 1850, he was sent to meet his death at 
Tabrez, after an annoying persecution of six years. 

Among his followers was Tahirih, the pure, or Qurrat-ul-Ayne, whose 
name has become immortalized as she was nob only a disciple, bub a poetess 
as well. In compliance with the teachings of the Bab, she gave up the veil 
and preached the mission of her Master in the streets of Iran. Bhe met her 
martyrdom only two years later, but her name as a Babi poetess is known 
throughout the lengtli and breadth of Iran. Her poems are remarkable and 
show the greatness of her culture and the influence of the Bab on her 
ideals. 

The Bab had eighteen distinguished disciples and they were known as 
points or Harnf, i.e. “Letters of the Living.*^ After Bab’s death, one of 
his followers, who thought the shooting of the Bab was sanctioned by the 
Shah of Persia, attenipted tlie life of the Shah, but without success. All 
the followers were 1 united down like wild beasts and were either imprisoned 
or o'xecuted. Baha’u’llah, the sou of a Minister of the Shah, was also impli- 
cated, as ho bad accepted the Bab. His trial ended in his being declared 
nob guilty, since tlie attempt on the life of the Shah ivas the act of an 
individual, who had no accomiilices. But be ivas imprisoned in Tehran 
for four months. At last he was let off, bub orders for his exile to Baghdad 
were given in the hope that the Babi influence would be entirely rooted out 
from Iran. 

Baba’u’llah was an exile in Baghded for twelve long years. True to 
his light, he went on pushing the Babi Cause in Baghdad. Ilis learned 
discourses to the Arabs and the Persians in Baghdad are a remarkable 
testimony of the breadth of his vision and are revelations of Truth. Mean- 
while Baha’ullah’s activities and influence among the followers of the Bab 
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in Baghdad came to the notice of the Turkish rulers of that time. The 
Mohammedans of Mesopotamia made a common cause with the anti-Babis, 
who were mostly Persians residing in Meso:>otamia, with a view to crush 
this influence. Several plots were hatched, but they did not succeed. At 
last, however, the Turkish Governor in alliance with the clergy succeeded in 
persuading the Sultan ct Turkey to deport Baha’u'llah and his followers to 
Constantinople, the capital of the Turkisli Ej^ipiro. so that the cause of the 
Bab may be crushed at the stronghold of Fslaiuic j^^^litical power. 

Tt may be noted hero, that out of the twelve years' stay in Baglidad, 
Balui u’lLdi had spent two vears in i^eclusio'i in the. Bulomania hills of Kiu’di- 
stan. Ilis seclusion prepared him for hiunching forth his future plans of 
hastening' the dawn Cl which the BiTb had writien and foreshadowed in his 
writings. These i)lans matured for ten long years and they wore fliially given 
a shape at the time when he and his folloAv’ors were about to leave Baghdad 
i.e in Ihe year 18G4 A.l). In the garden of Bizwan near Baghdad, Bahil’- 
u’llah gave out to his followers, that lie was the one to wliom the Bilb had 
been pointing, and the time liad come when, “Ho Whom God will Manifest", 
w^as to make the declaration in clear and unequivocal terms. He took ujion 
himself the title of Bahii'ullah ( or the Glory of God ), and under tluit name 
he was known to his Babi followers. 

From J864 onwards till 1893, the life of Baha’u'llah is one of imjirison- 
ment and exile in Constantinople, a- d finally in Acca ( Aci’e ) in Palestine. 
The members of his family and his followers, numbering in all about sovonty- 
two spent long years in exile and imprisonment. From the ju’isoji walls of Acca 
went forth the message of peace and good will for mankind and tlio words of 
this great Prophet of ihe 19th Century reverberated to all parts of the known 
world. “Stone walls do not a prison make," for ideas can escape from a pri- 
son and produce a tlirill and a joy in the responding hearts of men. It is not 
surprising therefore, to find Baha'is in Iran (though the founder was an exile 
almost all his life ), in South America and Nortli America, in Palestine and 
in Syia, in Mesopotamia, in India, Burma and Japan o.nd in England, Ger- 
many and France. 

Prof. E. G. Browne of Cambridge who visited Persia and Acca to enable 
him to write the history of this faith ( see Einsocle of the Bah ) in the intro- 
duction to that book describes Baha'u'llah as follows — 

“In the corner where the Divan met tlie walls, sat a wonderous and 
venerable figure, crowned with a felt head dress of the kind called Taj by 
darveshes (but of usual height and make, round the base of which was wound 
a small white turban). The face of him on whom I gazed, I can never forget, 
though I cannot describe it. Those piercing eyes seemed to read one’s very 
soul ; power and authority sat on that ample brow, while the deep lines 
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on the forehead and face implied an age which the jet black hair and beard 
flowing down in indistinguishable luxurience almost to the waist seemed to 
belie. No need to ask in whese presence I stood, as I bowed myself before 
one who is the object of a devotion and love which kings might envy and 
emperors sigh for in vain. A mild dignified voice' bade me be seated and then 
continued : ‘Praise be to God, that thou hast attained .... Thou hast come 
to see a prisoner and an exile. We desire but tlie good of tlie world 
and the hapi^iness of the nations ; yet they deem us a stirrer up of 
strife and sedition w^orthy of bondage and banishment. That all nations 
should become one in faitli and all men as brotliers ; that the bonds of affec- 
tion and unity between the sons of men should be strengthened, that diver- 
sity of religion should cease, and differences of race annulled — what harm is 
therein this ? Yet so it shall ])0 ; these fruitless strifes, these ruinous w'ars 
shall pass away and tlie Most Great Peace shall come. Do you not in 
Europe need tliis also ? Is not this that which Lord Chiist foretold V Yet 
W'e see your kings and rulers lavishing their ti’easures more freely on means 
for the destruction of the human race than on that which would conduce to 
the happiness of mankind. These strifes and this bloodshed and discord 
must cease, and all men be as one kindred and one family. Let not a man 
glory in this, that he loves his country, let him rather glory in this, that he 
loves his kind.’ 

To form an idea of the place of the Bahai Faith in the future programme 
of religion for the humanity of today, let me quote the words of the author 
of a book on Bahalsm, namely, Bkrino, an Indian civilian wdio writes to say : 

“Bahaism will not increase the multitude of sects whoso conflict once 
deluged Ghristondom with blood and is now discrediting the cause of true 
religion. It is eclectic, embodying bedrock principles and held in common 
by every creed. It is a purifying force and frees the gold of truth 
from quartzite masses of superstition. Bahalsm has no priesthood, for 
sacerdotalism engenders the spirit of caste and a struggle for mastery be- 
tween secular and spiritual powers. It lays no stress on metaphysical 
dogma or ritual which is their material clothing. Women are nearer the 
spirit of life than man ; wdien they attain the higher consciousness, it con- 
fers a sort of consecration on them. Both sexes are teachers and scholars 
according to the degree of soul culture which each individual has attained. 
Bahalsm recommends monogamy, its ideal is wedded i)air combining the 
intellectual and ei notional attributes of either sex for their own advancement 
and tliat of the race. Warfare and commercialism are hideous survivals of 
the forest-dwelling era.” 

Again at another place he remarks ; “Baha’u’llah’s writings are preg- 
nant witli idealism. His religion is one of joy, of work and social service.” 
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T would refer the reader to the writings of tliis w’onderful revealer of 
truth and the conviction will come home to him, that Baha'u’ilah was from 
God and his message was for the welfare of the human race of today. He 
passed away in the prison of Acre ( Aoca ) in A. n., after an illness of 
nineteen days, at the ripe old age of 75, and left the manilo of his great mes- 
sage oil the sl.ouiflers of his son Abbas Elfon.ii, also known as Abdul Balm. 

Abdul Baha v.is only eight years old when his fatJier was living as an 
exile in Baghd.uL For forl.y years thi* third leader of the Bahii! Faitli 
was an exile or a prisoner like his father. Bi when a constitutional 

Govei-nment was set ii]i in '» arkey, Ahdul .> ha vvas released from the jirison 
and a few years later he ^\eiit a.houl toe . ah.inents of Fnrepo and America 
for a peril d of three y'^ars ( MB 1-13 ), expor..'! },/» tlio tracliings of Baha'id- 
llah to the jieople vif i]\o ’'Vest. 'J’ho accounts of Ahhiil Ihihii’s travels have 
been ]>ul>lishetl in Iraniiin h^ the late ]\Iir/a klahinuKai Zarghani and are 
now ])eing rendored into jvoghsli. l-ti& talks in New York, in London and 
111 Paris have already neen piddishoil in Jhiglish. Some years ago he was 
moving and living in our lUidst and ceaselessly w-iting and corresponding in 
I’m kish, Arabic and Persian witli his follow'ers in dii’I’eront parts of the 
world. The taldets or leltt'rs and epistles sent to his followers hav^o been 
collected and translated in IFiglisli l^v the American Bahai I’ublishing 
Committee, and arc available m one v<)liime under the name of “Bahill 
Scriiituros.'’ After the passing a wav of .Midul Bahil in 199], an Interna- 
tional House of .justice is being estahlisliod which will sjiread the Bahai 
Mesbago in different parts of the wwld. This House of Justice is in the 
course of foi'ination under the able (Uiardianslnj) of Shoghi J^lffendi, the 
grandson of Abdul BahiX. The jiresimt Head Quarters of tlie movement are 
at Haifa., wliicli is a rising poi't near Acre. 

If the nations and the peoples of today wore to listen to this great 
message and to tliis now invitation to tlio Kingdom of Heaven, tliey would 
surely he blessed. As one reads through the lives and the toaclnngs of the 
Bab, Bahil’u’llah and Abdul Baha, one linds that tlioy could not have 
suffered inartyrdf rn, exile and imprisonment for a Cause loss nolJe than 
that which they liail made tlieir own. That light which was within thorn 
could not but show and express itself liy a teaching wliich may not please 
the orthodox or the conservative in matters of religion, hut to every student 
and lover of truth and of knowledge', tlieir teaching's bring liomo in the 
strongest terms the truth of tlio claim of tlieso remarkable Persian Teachers. 
A beautiful Baha’i House of Worship has lieen built in Chicago which is 
symbolical of the teachings of this great Faith. 

The objective of this Faith has been summed uii in a succirit manner 
by Sliogbi Elf end i the Guardian : 
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“Let there be no misgivings as to the animating purpose of the world- 
wide Law of BahSl'u* llali. Far from aiming at the subversion of the existing 
foundations of society, it seeks to broaden its basis, to remould its institu- 
tions in a manner consonant with the needs of an ever-changing world. It 
can conflict with no legitimate alliances, nor can it undermine essential 
loyalties. Its purpose is neither to stifle the flame of a sane and intelligent 
patriotism in men’s liearts, nor to abolish the system of national autonomy, 
so essential if the evils of excessive centralisation are to be avoided. It does 
not ignore, nor does it attempt to suppress, the diversity of ethnical origins, 
of climate, of history, of language and tradition, of thought and habit, that 
differentiate the peojfles and nations of the world. It calls for a wider 
loyalty, for a larger aspiration than any that has yet animated the 
human race,” 



PEACE THBOUGH EDUCATION 


Dr. Maria Montessori 

Education :u these critical times has an important u tliat cannot be over- 
estimated. It rnnst become the “arm.mient’' oti 'vhich the people can 
depend for security and progress. 1 atn not discussing the value of material 
armaments ; I am not fcalJdng politics ; all * say is that the true defence of 
the ])‘joplf> cannot rest upon orini* Ft * one war succeeds another, and 
victory never assures the peace ov piosr>-'iuy of any one ; nor can any tiling 
do so until we make use of this great ''a 'rjarnent for ])oaco” whicli is 
education. 

Dut for oducatioii to have its full value for the 3 Ivatiou of man and of 
civilisation it must not rennun so tup*row and limited as it is today, l^duoa- 
tion lags behind the needs of tiie times and must hu reconstructed with 
baste and energy. Clearly an education tliat will bring about ])eaco 
cannot consist merely of tliose measures that keep the cliild away from 
every suggestion of war ; which never give him toy soldiers ; which avoid 
the study of history as a succession of wars, and try not to suggest that 
victory in battle is the supreme iionour. Tliis rjogativo training will not bo 
enough. 

blquaJly inadequate is the education that tries to make the child Jove 
and respect all things — living and inanimate — so that ho will then liave a 
respect for human life and for the works of art and monuments tliat men 
have set up througli the centuries of civilisation. It is only too clear that 
wars are not influenced by such education. Wliat has been tlie result of tho 
instruction in sociology and politics that have for centuries ])roclaimod as 
sacred the lives and liberties of men ? . . . And what of those religions that 
for thousands of years have done tlioir best to teach men to love one 
another ? 

For men do not go to war because they are blood-tliirsty or longing 
to use their weapons. Men do not make war because it was suggested to 
them in childhood by a toy. And one must admit that the memorisation 
of dates and events in history is hardly calculated to inflame martial 
passions ! The causes of war are more complicated than that. 

What we have to recognise is that mankind is bewildered by develop- 
ments of widespread importance with which education has never dealt. 
Men do not know what are the forces that draw them into war, and there- 
fore they are absolutely helpless against them. Society has evolved only 
on the material side, in this field powerful and complicated mechanisms have 
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been built up, and in these modern man, still ignorant of the mind and 
incapable of co-operation, is helplessly caught. 

Yes, the nations of today are disunited ; they are made up of individuals 
who are all thinking of their own immediate welfare. The education of to- 
day actually trains people to remain isolated by their own personal interests. 
Pupils are taught not to help one another, not to make any suggestion to one 
who is puzzled, to think only of getting moved u]) from class to class, and of 
winning a prize in competition with tlie others. x\nd these poor little egoists, 
mentally tired, as ex])erimcntal psychology has shown, find themselves at 
last, side by side, in the world. Like the grains of sand in the desert each 
is dried up and separated from his neighbour, and, if a strong wind Idows up, 
this human dust that lias no animating spirit within it will be svvept away 
in a storm, devastating everything before it. 

The education that can save men is not a small undertaking. It must 
include the development of man’s spiritual powers and of a harmonious and 
self-confident personality. Now that production is imjiroved by science and 
has become well organised in the world, we ought equally to regard human 
energies as of scientific importance and to organise men. He who has been 
able to master the cosmic forces that travel through the ether must come to 
understand that the fire of genius, the power of intelligence, the guidance of 
conscience, are also energies to bo organised, to be disciplined, to bo given an 
effective place in the social life of man. Those energies today are dissipated 
and wasted, or worse, they are repressed and forced into abnormal manifes- 
tations by the errors of education that still hold sway in the world. The 
child is misunderstood by the adult ; parents unconsciously light against 
their children instead of aiding them in their divine mission. Parent and child 
misunderstand one another ; a cloud comes between father and son at the 
very beginning of life. And throughout childhood it is misunderstanding 
that makes a child sullen or rebellious, neurotic or stupid, for all these faults 
are foreign to his true nature. It is misunderstanding between child and 
adult that causes those tragedies of the human heart that result in callous- 
ness, idleness and crime. Man’s whole nature is spoiled and wasted. 

In our experience with children wo have soon that the child is a 
“spiritual embryo,” able to evolve by itself and to give us actual proof of the 
existence of a better type of humanity. The child has shown us facts that 
cannot be disputed about the real nature of normal human character. We 
have seen children who, when tliey were given a suitable environment, 
changed completely. Instead of wishing to possess anything that caught 
their eye, of clamouring for it, of quarrelling with other children for it, only 
to damage and discard it when they obtained it, they were perfectly content 
to observe everything, to wait for an opportunity to use any object that 
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interested them, to handle it carefully and return it to its place. Clumsiness 
and noisiness ceased ; they seemed to take great delight in moving about and 
performing their tasks with quietness and precision. In place of jealousy, 
aggressiveness, sullenness, and disobedience, they showed only friendliness 
and willing co-operation to each other and to adults. They worked with 
perseverance and witliout fatigue ; indeed, the work they did seemed to add 
to their energy. 

These children we have seen ; they are both hepe and a promise for 
humanity. We co^^sbructed an en\ironinuit thai contained all things 
necessary for the life of the iitblc chih^ T’ c child I'as not tlianked us, hut 
he has revealed o treasui^i that wm hidden In tiic* .,oul of man. Lot us go 
on then, and create an environiricnt foi the diiid and the adolescent, 

for there is very little provision nuido for them today. 

Euucatior must appreciate uie value of those Iildden instincts which 
guide men in the work of constructing himself. Now there is one of these 
that is very powerful, it is the social instinct. Wo have found tliat if the 
child and the adolescent are deprived of social experience they do not 
develop a sense of order and morality. Tlieii they liave to acco])t order and 
morals in the form of submission and slavery instead of in their true form 
of nobility and freedom. Now it is for ns to cultivate man, and for this 
purpose we must prepare for infancy, cliiklhood and youth the snitahle 
environments that will allow thorn to have these formative experiences. In 
the first years of life it is the furnished house, later on it. is tlie external 
world. At the age of seven the cliild begins to fool the need to go out from 
the home and the school, to see the world and make now friends, to lead 
the hard and simple life of camp, to submit voluntarily to a stricter 
discipline, to face new difliculties and overcome tliem. These are the social 
experiences that will satisfy the needs of his developing personality, and if 
it is impossible to obtain them in the family it is still more impossible wdiore 
every spontaneous activity is checked and regulated ])y arbitrary authority 
as it is in the ordinary school. As has been attempted by the Boy Rcouts, 
we must organise lo give children the opportunity to explore the world. 

But the adolescent can no longer be satisfied with exploration. lie 
wishes to master bis environment, to become a worker, to earn money and 
be independent. He does not need now friends, ho wants to become a citizen, 
a member of great associations. So during his education he should be 
allowed to have these experiences, to live away from his family and to do 
a certain amount of real work, to take part in production and exchange, and 
to realise his responsibilities to society. 

Those nations which today are seeking war have not forgotten the 
children and young people ; they have given them a position of importance. 

11 
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TYv^O LAMAIST PANTHEONS 


A NEW WORK ON TIBETAN iCONOGRAPHY 
George Boerich 

Tibetologists and students of Buddhist \rt ‘lad Iconography will bo 
grateful to Professor Walter E. Olavk foi' editing t\.‘ > most useful Tibetan 
Buddhist Pantheons, discovered in Peii'ing by the late l^Jaron A. von Stael- 
Holstein, the eminent Bussirn indoi-'gisc.'*'' Tije work is an outstanding 
contribution in the field of Tibutan icunjg'-aphy and sapplemonts the already 
well-known collections of sl^ar-ihaH and the so-called Pantheon of the 
ICan-alrya XnUigtu Jlcl-pn* i rDo-rje. ( ( Laluavajra ) which was edited by 
Dr. S. d'Olderiburg in the Bibhotheca Budlhica ( volume V of the Series, 
St. Petersburg, 1903 ) and described by E. Pander and Albert Graonwodel 
in “Das Pantheon des Tscliangtscha Hutuu^tu" ( VeroeTeiitlicliungen aus 
dem Kgl. Museum fuer Voelkerkunde in Berlin, I, 1/2, 1B90 ), and in “Das 
Lamaistischo Pantheon’' ( Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologie, 1889 ).l The ju’osent 
pui)licat)on gives a complete reproduction of 700 bronze images preserved 
in the Pao-hstang Lou Temple, situated in the garden of the IVu-ning 
Palace ( built in 1652/3) in the Forbidden City of Peipi?ig, and of a series 
of 300 images of a manuscript entitled Chu Fo P*u-m Shciuj Ihiang Tmyi, 
now in the National Library of Peiping. Baron A. von Stael-llolstoin 
expressed the opinion that the Pantheon of the Chu Fo P'u-sa Hheng Jhiong 
Tsan was prepared for the Second ICaii-skya lim-po-che Laliiavajray and 
indeed this Pantheon has many points in common with the Pantheon 
edited by Oldenburg ( See A. von Stael-Holstein : “Remarks on the Chu Fo 
P'u-sa Shong Hsiang Tsafi\ Bulletin of the Metropolitan Library, vol. ], 
Peiping, 1928 ). The Editor of the Pantheon has taken great care in res- 
toring the Sanskrit names, and tho Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan Indexes 


* Walter Eugene Clark : 7'wo Lama%st J'aniheons, Vol. I — Introduction and 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan Indexes, pp. XXIV, 1-109 ; Vol. Il-Platcs, pp. 1-814. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1987. 

t ICan-skya thavis-cad vihhyen-pa liol-pa'i rlJo-rje o|! the Second ICan-shja 
Bin-po-che Ye-kes hdan-pa'i sgrmi-me, 1717-1786, who by order of the Emperor Ch'ien-kmg 
supervised about 174iJ/S a translation of the Tibetan h&7'an-\jyur into Mongolian. The 
ICan-skya Lamas are considered to be reincarnatiuns of Sdkya-Ye-kes ( born in 1854, died 
in Peiping in 1485 ), a disciple of Tsoii-kha-pa, Their original seat ( gdan-sa ) was tho 
dOm-lun Monastery in North Amdo in the North East of Tibet. Until the present 
Sino-Japanese War, their usual residence was in Peiping. 
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form a useful appendix. A few of the names are doubtful and this has been 
noted by the Editor, but in general the reconstructions are very accurate. 

The bronze images found in the Fao-lisiang Lou Temple bear on 
their pedestals inscriptions in Chinese, which greatly help the identification 
of the deities represented. These bronze images are the work of that 
school of craftsmen, which fiourished in the XVII-XVIII-th centuries in 
Peiping, W^i-Tai Shan ( Bi-ho rTse-hia in the Shan-hsi Province ), and 
Doldn-nur ( or Lama Miao in Chakhar in Inner Mongolia ), and which 
still produces bronze images of mediocre craftsmanship, so unlike the 
eighteenth century masterpieces. 

The 360 images of tlie Lamaist Pantheon contained in the Chu Fo 
P'u-m Sheng Hsiang Tsan are arranged into groups, as is usually the case in 
such collections. First come the snon-gyi mlclmn-'po-rnams ( purva 
-upadhyanah ) or “Teachers of the Past”, beginning with Nagarjuna ( hLu- 
sgruh ) and ending with Sakyaprabha ( Sahija-od ), the chief expounders of 
the Yijnanavada and of the Madhyamika-Prasangika school, whose dialectical 
method was adopted by the dGe-lugs-pa school of Tibet. The founder of 
the Prasangika scliool Buddhapalita ( Sam-rgyas-shyon . . . bshjaiis ) is 
however not included among the “Teachers of the Past”. Then come the 
principal mahasiddhas ( grnl>chen ), adepts of the Vajrayana ( rDo-rje 
theg-pa ) : Saralia, Tilopa, Naropa and others. Next we find the founders 
of the hKa^-gdams-'pa school Atisa ( 982-3 054 ) and his disciple 'Brom-ston- 
pa ( 1004-1065 ), the founder of the dGe-higs-pa school Tson-hha~pa ( 1357- 
1419 ) and his two chief disciples rGyaUtshah-rje ( Dar-ma Bin-chen, 1364- 
1432 ) and mKhas-gruh-rje ( dGe-legs dPal-hzan, 1385-1438 ), dGe^dun- 
grub, the First Dalai Lama ( 1391-1475 ), the First Pan-chen hLa-ma 
hLo-hzan Chos-hyi rgyal-mtshan ( 3571-3663 ), the Great Fifth Dalai Lama 
nag-dban bLo-hzan rgya-mtsho ( Kun-gzigs liia-pa chen~po, 1617-1682 ), 
the Third Pan-clien bLa-ma bLo-bzan dPal-Idan Ye-ses ( 3 740-1780 ), and 
the Seventh Dalai Lama sKaUbza^n-rgya-mtsho ( 1708-1758 ). The Tibetan 
teachers included in such Pantheons are usually those, who wrote most on 
the methods of invocation and meditation on various deities. Such were 
the First Pan-chen hLa-oiia hLo-bzaii Chos-hji rgyaUmtshan and the Great 
Fifth Dalai Lama who was deeply interested in the rfiin-ma Tantras and 
in whose time the various propitiating and invocation rites assumed an 
elaborate form. 

The next group of the Pantheon consists of the hla-med Iha-rnams, 
that is deities belonging to the Anuitara-yoga-tantra system in their yah-yum 
aspect, beginning with the presiding Tantric form of Vajradhara ( vDo-rje- 
’chan ). The Amittara-yoga-tantra system in its turn consists of several 
systems, connected with the worship of various yi-dam ( i§ia-devatU ), such 
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as Kalacaky^a ( Dus-- khor), ituliyasaQiiaju ( (jS(i7i-*dus ), Srl-‘Cci>krascinivar<i 
( dpaU khor-lo sdom-jai ), ( Kffc-fDo-rje ), Bhairat^a ( *Jigs-bycd ) 

and others. Deities, having as their attributes { phyay-uitshan ) the trident 
( tTisulOy kka,twci>u(jci>, vtse-gsuin }, the cup nnuTc oT human skull ( kapala^ 
thod-khrag ) and a human head ( im-mgdi phyor-ha ), also belong to the 
Anuttara-yoga system. It is interest ng to observe that images of deities 
of the Anuitura-yoga system are not to be iound on frescoes dating back to 
the period preceding the perseoution of Buddiiism by gLah Dar-via ( 838/9- 
841 ). Throughout the so-calh-d *‘early'’ jn-eceding to the IX-tli 

century one finds only images ol deities belonging to tlie ‘“lower” 
Tantric systems ( rij i/nd-sd^ 'og-mi \ ns tlio kriija-tantra {hya~^>a'i 

rgyud ), carya-tavtra, ( spyod-rgijud J, and tlu' yogo-iantra ( rnal-hyor 
rgyud). This often helps to establish the dwte of Tibetan frescoes. The 
introduction oi the Annliara-yogit system into Tibet iiict with consiiierahlo 
opjiosition, thus we are fold in the Pad-nia'i dKa^-mi clios-'buun, \). 

( of the Bhutanese edition ), tliat the translation of Tantras belonging to 
this system wrs forbidden by order of king Klni-sron Uh -hisan (804/5-814). 

The next group of the Pantheon is composed of the five Dliyani- 
Buddhas ( of the “lower” Tantra system ), of the thirty-live Buddhas of 
Confession ( Uun-hsags-kiji sahs-rgyas ), of several Tatlulgatas, of the 
Buddhas ef the Past Ages, of Bhaisajyagurii ( sMan-hla ) and otiiers. Tlion 
come tlie eight Bodhisattvas ( sras chen hrgyad ) in tboir various 

aspects, the various forms of tlu. goddess Tura and other deities of 
the “lower” Tantric systems. 

The next group consists of the sixteen groat Arhats arranged according 
to me Tibetan Ijist, supported ])y the the Upasaka Dharmatala and the 
Upasaka Ilwa-^aii, and the chief disciiUes Ananda and Maliaka^yapa. 

The last groii]) of the Pantheon is formed of the various deities which 
are usually classified by tlie Tilietans into one large group of “Protoctoi’s of 
the Doctrine” ( hsTan-hsmus ). This group includes the dXar-po hrgyad- 
heu of the hKa -gdams-pa. school, among whom we find tho Pour Guardian 
Kings of tbe Cardinal Points ( vGyahpo chen-po h.ii ), several of tlie foirialo 
deities belonging to tlie IJia'-gdrfWH stmd-via hcu-gfns class and other dei 
minores of tbe Lamaist Pantheon. 

It would be most instructive to make a comparative iconographic 
study of tbe existing Lamaist Pantheons and to attempt to explain tlieir 
symbology according to the various philosophical religious scliools. 
The available material for such a study is considerable. Tho principal 
religious schools of Tibet ( dGe-lujs-pa, hKa' -gdams-pa, hKa*-hrgyud-pa, 
Sa-skya-pa, ffiin-ma-pa ) each possess their rules of meditation on the 
various divinities or sadlianas ( sgrub-thabs ) which form the main source 
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of our knowledge. Some schools possess large collections of such sUdhanas^ 
for example the sGrub-thabs rgya-mtsho of the Sa-skya-pa school. To 
this must be added the numerous khrid-yig or commentaries composed by 
various authors and which often contain accurate iconographic descriptions, 
prayers or smon-lam, which frequently include descriptions of deities and 
their retinue or parivara ( Ichor ), as well as the so-called tshags-par or 
“transfers” with the help of which the Tibetan artist draws the images 
( See G. Eoerich : Tibetan Paintings, Paris, 1925, p. 17 ). It must be 
also added that there exist numerous methods or styles ( lugs in Tibetan ) 
of representing a particular deity. For example the mGon-po Phyag-hzi- 
pa ( No. 306 of the Pantheon) is also often called mGon-po sdedna, because 
of five different methods or lugs of representing this particular Protecting 
deity : kLu-sgrub-lugs ( Nagarjuna’s method ), zt-ba shas-pa'i lugs 
( Santigupta's method ), Phag^gru lugs ( Phag-me gru-pa was the founder of 
the gDan-sa mthil Monastery ), zan-lugs {zah-rGyaPba'i yon-taris method) 
and the Yon-tan 'Phrin-las lugs or method. The mGo7i-po Phyag-bzi-pa 
( Gaturhhuja-Mahakala ) is represented in No. 306 ( p. 301 ) bolding the 
curved knife or kartrihU ( gri-gug ), the kapala ( tlwd-khrag ), the sword or 
asi ( ral-gri ), and the banner ( rgyal-mUha^i ). There exists also another 
form of this deity in which the deity is represented holding instead of the 
curved knife or gri-gug the 'Be-ta fruit ( %e-Lai 'hras-lm ), and instead of the 
banner the trident or rtse-gsum (No. 243 of the Pantheon edited by E. Pander 
is represented holding the *Be-ta fruit, the cup ( thod-khrag ), the sword and 
the trident. This seems to be the correct form of representing this deity. 
No. 243 in the edition of Oldenburg holds the knife, the cup, the sword and 
what appears to be a combination of trident and banner. His sakti or yum 
is represented on p. 307 ( No. 330 — Gandika-devl ) holding the bow and 
arrow ( mda>-gzu ) and the knife and trident. Sometimes she is also repre- 
sented holding a human head ( mi-mgo ). ( See Oldenburg, No. 244. ) The 

goddess belongs to the bKa'-gdamis sgrol-ma bcu-gfds class. 

Gur-gyi mgon-po represented on No. 305 ( p. 301 ) is not a form of 
MahdkUla. He is the yi-dam of the Sa-shya-pa school and is often called 
the “Leader of the Protectors of the Doctrine” ( bsTafi-bsruhs rgya-mtsho*i 
sde-dpon). His other name is According to some authors he 

has a parivUra or retinue of eight deities, according to others his retinue 
consists of twelve deities. 

Each of the images in the Pantheon of the Ghu Fo-P*u-sa Sheng 
Hsiang Tsan bears the name of the deity inscribed in Chinese, Manchu, 
Mongol and Tibetan. The spelling of the Tibetan names is not always 
correct, which shows that the images must have been the work of a Chinese 
artist not very familiar with the Tibetan script. 
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POLITICS IN PBE-MOGHUL TIMES i by Dr. Ishwara Topa. 

Published by Kitrbistan, Allahabad. 

This ihoughfeM little book is a study in ])oli1 ‘cal psychology of the early 
Turki Kings in India upto tiu. end of the fo<iroenJi century. The subject 
is unfamiliar to the geno^'a] reader. The average student of Indian History 
pays but scant attention to politicai dovekj.ment in this country prior to the 
advent of the Moghuls. lie visualises v‘?.giiu)y p panorama of adventurous hordes 
from Central Asia, zealots in their outlook, ujaraudors by character, breaking 
through the north-western passes .and spreading death end disaster over this 
land. The figure of the fanatic, sword in one liand and the Koran in the 
other, predominates this picture. A long-drawn and bloody struggle 
culmijiating in the victr 'y of the fiery foreign iconoclast over tlie mild 
ixidigenous idolater, but both protagonists too primitive and uncultured to 
have any conception of civil administration, this is the idea that has been 
sedulously propagated by a long line of historians, not necessarily dishonest, 
and on which generations of Indian students have been fed to the detriment 
of their larger national interest. 

Historical research has, however, taken a l^oalthior turn of late. It is 
now realized that India, like every other country in the world, has had a 
long period of politicai and cultural evolution, and that it is meaningless, 
from the point of view of political growth, to divide that period into a series 
of water-tight compartments. Each age, in succession, lias contributed its 
quota to the whole structure that forms the glorious heritage of tlie Indian 
of today. To ignore this is to lose one's perspective and to flounder in 
the morass of communal, jiroviiicial and racial prejudices. It is to this band 
of earnest research workers that Dr. To])a belongs, and his selection of a 
comparatively obscure and less known period of history as his subject only 
indicates that he is not a man who would he daunted by the difficulty of the 
task before him. 

Even a cursory reading of the book under review will convince one of 
the amount of hard work that the aa(.hor has put into it. Numerous original 
books and documents bearing on this suliject have been laboriously examined 
and sifted, general principles of political science applied to them and final 
inferences drawn therefrom with the greatest of care. It is quite possible 
to admire the diligence of Dr. Topa without agreeing with all his conclusions. 
If in one or two matters he has been carried away by his enthusiasm, it is 
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easy enough to overlook that fact in view of the immense amount of useful 
work he has turned out. 

The author rightly remarks in his Preface that the success or failure of 
these early rulers in tackling the problems of kingship and statecraft cannot 
be judged by our modern standards of politics, that the only criterion that 
can be applied to them and their work is their own age with its peculiar 
standards and values. It should also be remembered that in appraising the 
political conception underlying any old oriental kingdom, the narrow wes- 
tern view of a state is of little use. There is no magic attaching to a 
particular set of political terms, phrases and slogans. Different peoples 
have tried to solve the problem of human happiness in different ways, and it 
is essential that in studying political philosophy, especially with regard to a 
country like India, wo should take as broad a view of politics as is possible. 

The Tukri Kings were the makers of the Mediaeval liistory of India. 
Their political psychology is an im])ortant factor in the evolution of Indian 
history as a whole. Historical researcl) based on religious or racial bias is 
fatal to our realisation of a common fatlnerland with a common historical 
heritage. Dr. Topa has made this abundantly clear in his book. Ho has 
shown how one Sultan after another adjusted his relationship with the 
Ulema and with his subjects, both Muslim and Hindu. We shall go over 
the ground covered by him very briefly for the benefit of the general 
reader. 

The first chapter relates to the early Arab raiders and to their 
comparatively primitive mentality. The second is entitled “From Eaids to 
Kingship,” and deals with the gradual rise of a Muslim state in India. Of 
Mahmud, ruler of Gliazni, the author says ; “he seems to have been devoid 
of a higher conception of politics . . . his whole life was devoted to poli- 
tical exploits indicative of territorial aggrandisement,” but without his 
having the capacity of cementing his conquest into a great empire. By the 
end of the tenth century, the Prophet's ideal of a theocratic state had 
decayed considerably all over the Islamic world, and religion played no 
important role in the political make-up of the Ghaznavide State.” What 
was Mahmud’s attitude towards the idol-worshipper ? He undoubtedly 
led several raids into India, and plundered individuals as well as temples. 
But there was nothing of the fanatical propagandist about him. According 
to Fjlpliinstone, he did not convert a single Hindu, nor did he put any person 
to death for the sake of his conscience. Among his trusted generals there 
were several Hindus whom he freely employed in warfare in Central Asia. 
As a Muslim writer says : “If he harassed the Hindu Eajas of India be did 
not spare the Muslim sovereigns of Iran and Transoxiana.” The Ghaznavides 
were, after a century of supremacy, supplanted by the Ghoris. Muhammad, 
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the Qhori conqueror, was no mere raider. He let loose new political forces 
that led in time to the establishment of a Muslim State within the limits of 
India. No doubt, like his forerunners, he made a pretence of waging a Holy 
War, but his real motive was always acquisition of wealth and annexation 
of territories. The difference between Mahmud and the Ghori King was 
that the latter knew very well how to 3onsolidate the territories conquered 
by him. But even in his time there was no separate Muslim Kingdom in 
India. The empire consisted of the Ghorian state and its dependencies. 

On Muhammad*s death his empire colIa)x,ec1 ve^y rapidly. Qutubuddin, 
his most capable General, who had already been Viceroy in India, was 
elected Sultan by the Turki nobles and ofneovs, Qiitub could not, however, 
get hold of the Sultanate, but he succeeded in establishing a separate Indo- 
Muslim Kingdom round about Delhi. During his time and that of his 
successor, Iltutmish, that Kingdom rapidly grew into rn independent state. 
The personal character of her lirst two Sultans holp'^d this growth consi- 
derably. Once an independent Indian Sultanate was established, the 
mentality of its rulers unde, went a rapid change. 

Dr. Topa says : “The political centre automatically shifted from Ghazni 
to India. Be it mentioned here that in the evolution of the Indo-Muslim 
Kingship, India captivated the heart, mind and soul of the Muslim 
rulers. Thoir problems were not the problems of the Islamic countries. 
India was their political, social and religious problem. She engrossed their 
whole attention and thought, wdth the result that they lost their active 
interest in the Islamic countrius. They were cut asunder from their source 
of political inspiration. They began to identify themselves wholly with 
Indian interests which were their own as they Indianized themselves in the 
course of time.'" 

After the downfall of the third monarch, Sultana Eaziya, the kingdom 
decayed rapidly. There was discontent and confusion everywhere. The 
prestige of kingship, so assiduously built up by the lirst two Sultans, was 
threatened with dissolution. Eeal power passed into the hands of an 
influential cabal known as the Forty. Out of this confusion the Sultanate 
was rescued by Balban, one of the Forty, who seized the throne and assumed 
absolute dictatorial power. 

The evolution of kingship under Balban's iron rule is set forth cogently 
and in detail in a separate chapter entitled, “Balban’s Conception of King- 
ship and Government.*' The first duty of the new Sultan was to restore 
peace, good government and efficiency to the State. He broke the power of 
the Forty, collected round him a body of honest and God-fearing ministers , 
devoted to himself, and set about building up his state on a new and firmer 
footing. He believed in effioiency, but laid a far greater stress on dignity 

12 
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of behaviour and on a close and intimate contact between ethics and politics. 
As the author remarks ; “Balban’s conception of Kingship was not narrow, 
materialistic and pragmatic. . . . He wished to impose moral limitations on 
Kingship in order to curb its absolutism.” He believed that a tyrant com- 
mitted infidelity to God and acted against the behests of the Prophet. 

Balban was succeeded by his grandson Kaiquobad, who has been 
stigmatised by historians as a gay debauchee, and not quite without reason. 
But, as a matter of fact, he was as cultured and refined as he was gay and 
luxurious. And what is more, he wanted his Amirs and his people to be 
happy and gay like himself. Though he left the details of administration to 
his chief minister, ho kept the helm of State in his own hands and saw that 
his people were happy and prosperous. That he succeeded largely in this, 
is testified to by no less an authority than Ibri Batuta. Dr. Topa is per- 
fectly right in inferring that, during the rule of this refined and luxurious 
monarch, kingship was broad-based on the loyalty of a happy and contented 
people. It is also worthy of note that in the time of this generous king 
considerable progress was made in the assimilation of the Hindu element 
into the body politic. 

The conception of monarchy underwent further transformation in the 
reign of the two Khilji kings who followed Kaiquobad. The first, Jalaluddin, 
was a usurper with a powerful faction opposed to him. In his own interest, 
he had to conciliate the people at large. Like Kaiquobad, he cultivated a 
great deal of geniality, and humanised the institution of monarchy. But, 
unlike that monarch, ho always stressed the ethical basis of Kingship. 
Genial and kind, but just and equitable, — was the keynote of his reign. 

The second, Allauddin, never bothered his head about sympathy, loyalty 
and attachment. Ho was a self-willed man, and held that the King was all-in- 
all in the state. A creature of impulses, he never gave a moment*s thought 
to the future of his vast kingdom, based entirely on the power of the sword. 
And right enough, on his death, his domain crashed in the midst of factious 
internecine strife. 

The three succeeding kings of note were Ghiasuddin, Muhammad and 
Firoz, all of the Tughlak dynasty. Ghiasuddin was elected Sultan 
by the nobles in tlie midst of the turmoil ensuing on Allauddin*s death. 
He was a man of vast political experience, and knew the value of a throne 
broad-based on the loyalty of the people. To him Kingship “signified an 
active but benevolent power. He worked it in alignment with the public 
opinion. . . . Justice and beneficience were the watch words of his Kingship.” 

In the reign of Muhammad, the Ulema or the body of orthodox 
divines began to find their place in the scheme of things. In Dr. Topa's 
words “the basic idea in the theory of Vetat^ e'est moi^ found its culmination 
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in the kingship of Muhammad, though it was tinctured with his own Islamic 
concept. He was after full political power, undefined and unlimited.’* The 
Ulema, therefore, could not make much headway and the Sultan ruled as an 
absolute monarch, whimsical and eccentric ia character. Dr. Topa thinks 
that Muhammad was at heart a well wisher of the people, but it is hard to 
draw such an inference from his conduct. His mad schemes of world 
conquest depleted the treasury and brought the Kingdom to the verge of 
ruin. 

In the midst of persistent Moghul inroaib and serious internal trouble 
Muhammad suddenly died. The nobles o^ the state met together and elected 
his nephew, Firoz, to the throne. The Ule\na supported this election on the 
ground of divine approval. liroz accepted the nomination after a certain 
amount of hesitation. But once he Was firmly seated on the throne, he 
proceeded to mould the state according to his ideals. He saw the futility 
of basing the prestige of the king on brute force. “The Firozian state was 
Islamic in its ideal and practice, but the welfare of the people was its prime 
concern. It regulated the affairs of the people from the Islamic standpoint 
and abrogated all despotic laws under which the people groaned. These 
were deemed un- and anti-Islamic.” Very probably it was in this reign that 
the Jizyah tax was first levied. Dr. Topa deals at length with the psycho- 
logy behind this imposition. To us the point appears of very little im- 
portance. If, as late as the nineteenth contury, England could treat her 
Catholics and Nonconformists as she did, what is there so unreasonable or 
strange in the imposition of Jizyah by Firoz six centuries earlier ? What 
is important is that it was conceded by Firoz that the state had no right to 
interfere with the religious life of the Hindus, who were held to be Zimmis, 
entitled to its protection and patronage. 

This finishes our cursory resume of the contents of the book under 
review. In connection with tlie question of the Hindu’s position in the 
Afghan regime we would like to cite the instance of the famous Eaja Ganesh 
who, in the middle of the fourteenth century, sat on the throne of the Sultan 
of Bengal for seven years with the full concurrence of the Afghan nobility. 
Not only this, but Ganesh’s family, after turning Mussalman, occupied the 
throne for nearly seven decades without any opposition from the Amirs or 
the army officers. The political conception of a state must have made 
a great deal of progress before such a thing, so inconsistent with racial and 
communal prejudice, could have happened. 

Dr. Topa’s treatment of the whole subject is so well-balanced and so 
thorough, that we cannot but express an earnest desire that he should 
keep to this lino of research and take up next the Moghul period for his 
consideration^ 
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A word about the language of the book. One does not expect a high 
literary style from a research worker in political philosophy. But lucidity is 
an essential quality. We would have preferred a simpler and more direct 
mode of expression, more easily comprehensible to the average reader. 

0. 0. Dutt. 

THE BBOTHEEHOOD OF BELIGIONS : by Sophia Wadia 
( International Book House, Bombay ). 

Most of those who aim at a synthesis of religions either reduce them to a 
few homilies and deliberately overlook the traditional and inspirational 
differences, or enlarge upon one particular religion, naively asserting that it 
contains all the others so far as man's real needs are concerned. Oversim- 
plification or specious ])ropaganda thus leave unsolved our basic difficulties, 
while advocates indulge in platitudes and special pleading. There is a third type 
of unifier who approaches the whole problem historically and intellectually 
but whose honest labour leads to no fundamental enlightenment, simply 
because so much of religious experience lies beyond mere reason.* the rational 
approach remains indispensable in so far as it can serve. 

Madame Sophia Wadia’s book is remarkable because it avoids these 
three methods and proceeds directly from a profoundly personal testimony 
of spiritual realities. The intellectual and comparative methods are there but 
fused in the simple and dynamic quest of an individual saturated in religious 
thought and traditions: this allows her to criticise, appreciate, discard and 
accept as she treads the many paths of religion. There is no attempt to 
schematise or weigh up the religions against each other ; the author is 
concerned to record the reactions of a sensitive and sympathetic Journey 
rather than lay down categorical conclusions. With clarity and charm she 
guides us through the different systems which have taken root in Indian 
soil ; the form of lectures seems natural to the informal manner of a guide 
who is also a companion and chooses, therefore, to share experiences rather 
than force them on others. 

But a traveller must have inwardly arrived in order to offer any real 
guidance ; in this case, the certitude derives from an avowed faith in 
Theosophy which, however, is never allowed to impinge on the examination 
of religions by an external standard of values. Even those who might not 
fully follow the author in the faith which is clearly enunciated in special 
sections would have no difficulty in sharing her wise and beneficent 
approach. 

The dangerline for a student of religion lies in distinguishing between 
the institutional forms and the intuitions which lie at the centre ; how far 
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they can be separated or readjusted to each other — here there must come 
the factor of evolution and faith in it, for both institutions and human cons- 
ciousness itself yield to laws of growth — needs careful study. For many 
deeply spiritual minds the way out would se«»m to lie in the gradual discar- 
ding of institutional forms and even of special revelations which though 
forgotten must surely lie assimilated in the spiritual make-up of man. But 
whether this view is taken or not, reverence must be there in our dealings 
with religious, and reverence is the distinguibhing feature of this book. 

There is also danger in ihe process of balancing between tolerance and 
necessary rejeccion. Religious tolerance might sc?on end in indiscriminate 
acceptance of baneful theoi'ies and sub iiuinan practices, robbing us of the 
genuine sense of values that goes with snh’itual awareness. Opposed to the 
extreme of idolatrous acquiescence is the iconoclastic fury which makes an 
equally bad idol of its own intolerance, so that in either case little is left of 
the spirit of truth. I'lie thoughtful student following the author’s guidance 
will feel adequately safeguarded against such dangers. 

We are grateful that a book like this, Ml of light ^nd wisdom, appeared 
at a time when our tormented age is seeking a new integration of humanity. 

A reviewer cannot do justice to a book of such scope and signilicance ; 
tlie essential thing is to jiossess a copy for insiglitful study and enjoyment. 
But I would like, before I conclude, to refer to the close sense of environ- 
mental realities which informs this great book. The author never forgets that 
the glory of religion lies in service and it is in action that faith must find its 
test. In page 92, for instance, the author movingly brings the human sense 
of conflict — it was in the days of the Tlindii-Muslim riot in Bombay in 1932 
— as a challenge to spiritual eiideavour. The chapters on Buddhism are 
brilliant and the imaginary advent of Buddha in our age, facing fratricide 
and scientific stupidity, is unforgettable. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s torse and gracious Foreword suitably introduces 
this volume to seekers of Truth. 

Amiya Chakravarty. 

KATHA’-O-SUB : by Prof. Dhurjatiprasad Mukherjee. 

Visva-Bharati Publishing Department, 

210 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Price Rs. 2/-. 

Criticism is a thankless task, and a difficult one too, especially when sought 
to be applied to critics. If examiners are not supposed to be examinees, should 
critics be exposed to the fire of criticism ? In the latter case, the secondary 
critic would have to he master not only of the subject criticised, but of the 
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principles of good criticism also. And I cannot lay claim to one or the other 
qualification. 

All I can claim is a love of music in general, an old acquaintance with 
the songs of Eabindranath in particular, a modicum of common sense, let us 
hope, — and a sincere desire to understand the writer’s point of view. 

To begin at the beginning, one of the main principles laid down by Sj. 
Mukherjee, — and I am sure we shall all agree with him — is that criticism 
proper should be broad-based on knowledge and history, and not merely pin- 
ned on to personal likes and dislikes. I must say the author himself has 
loyally followed this wise precept ; and in the introduction has given us a 
broad outline of the musical conditions prevailing throughout India about a 
quarter of a century ago ; which I consider to be one of the most interesting 
parts of the book, the Bengali portion of which I seem to recognise and feel 
at home in. Incidentally it shows his wide knowledge and correct informa- 
tion regarding things musical. Of course there are certain minor mistakes, 
such as his alluding to the well-known surbahar player of Gobordanga as 
Girija BahUy the elder, when it should be Ganoda Bahu the younger brother. 
But slight inaccuracies like this are surely pardonable in such a comprehen- 
sive survey. 

I also like the masterly way in which he has sketched, among other 
things, the different classes of song cultivated in different provinces, and how 
the instruments naturally followed suit ; the distinction in musical evolution 
between the India of the States and British India ; and the distinctive con- 
tributions of Poet Eabindranath and Pandit Bhatkhande in the domain of 
Indian music. 

When one thinks of the vast field he has had to traverse, both in point 
of space and time, not to mention persons and things, — and the various as- 
pects of music he has had to co-ordinate and string into historical sequence, 
— one cannot but admire the patience, the research work and grasp of essen- 
tials showm in these dozen or more pages, and the time and thought devoted 
to this labour of love. 

It is for this reason that we have often thought it is high time 
cultured amateurs should come forward and poach on the hitherto closely- 
guarded preserves of professional osiadsy in order to let in fresh air and 
throw new light on the subject of Indian music. 

“Opinions” is the heading of the first paper, and in it the author admits 
that he is writing about music in order to clarify his own ideas thereon. He 
proceeds to classify the various opinions as to what constitutes a song ; — and 
I think he inclines towards the one that a good song means neither verse set 
to music, nor music set to verse, but a happy combination of the two, that 
gives rise to a third and distinct kind of enjoyment, or rasa. 
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After this the writer has meandered off into a lengthy dissertation on 
music and singing in general, into the uncharted maze of which I do not 
think it necessary to follow him. 

The author begins the next or second chapter by stating categorically 
that his object is to define the place of Eabindranath in the history of 
Hindu music. If this be so, then this is the most important chapter of the 
book, closely followed by the next two. In all three the writer has 
do^^eloped his main theme in various wa^^^s r by showing the gradual 
evolution of Eabinciric songs from the initial ortho '^ox to the latest heterodox 
phase, and how he infused new life into the dry bones of classical music by 
means ot folk-tunes ; by describing the endronment of the poet, which 
inevitably influenced his st^jle of fsomposition, making him incline to the 
dhrtipai to the exclusion of the hhcyal type ; and so on. All of which are 
true to life. 

There are many interesting side lights thrown, which enhance the 
value of these papers ; such as the historical outline of Hindu music proper, 
and the rules regulating the pronunciation of the Bengali language, etc. 
The whole book may be summed up as an apologia for the music of 
Eabindranath, and the writer may be styled a self-appointed counsel for 
defending it against the onslaught of those bigoted virtuosi, who believe that 
orthodox Hindu music has said the last word on the subject, and anybody 
who presumes to say anything further is an outcast and a heathen. The 
counsers arguments may also be summed up as trying to prove that Hindu 
music was never a stagnant pool, but a running stream that has always 
enriched itself by absorbing fresh currents, and has followed a course of 
historical evolution, like everything else that wants to live ; also that as 
society and social needs change and develop, so must the arts adjust 
themselves to the changing spirit of the times. And Eabindranath has 
accomplished wonders in adapting his music to this changing age, without 
destroying what is best in the permanent background and atmosphere of 
his own country. 

The author waxes specially eloquent in the last chapter over the 
dance-drama Chitrangada,* which he considers to bo an event in the artistic 
world, and in which, he says, the dance has come into its own, shaking 
itself free from the bondage of words and music. 

The penultimate chapter, *‘Katha-o-Sur*’ has given its title to the 
book, and speaks for itself, though not very clearly perhaps to unaccustomed 
ears. I must confess I find it rather difficult to follow the author when 


• The musical version of the famous Bengali drama of Rabindranath Tagore, which 
was staged in Calcutta in 1936 by the students and artists of Santiniketan. — Ed. 
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he indulges in his favourite pastime of roaming freely from *ology to 'ology, 
and of dissecting the human mind. After all, music is a matter more for 
aural demonstration than analytic exposition ; though it may be only natural 
for a cultivated mind to try and establish through reason what it has 
already grasped through intuition. 

However, I will not end on a grumbling note ; so let me repeat what 
I began by saying, which is that the wide and varied culture of the writer 
is apparent on every page ; and we should be thankful for his bold and 
successful attempt to assess on an historical and broad-minded basis, a school 
of music which has undoubtedly found favour witli a large section of music- 
lovers, in spite of being looked askance at by a certain class of professionals 
and their followers. 

I can safely prophesy that any one interested in the subject will find 
much valuable and interesting information in this book, and much food for 
thought about Hindu music in general and Eabindric music in particular. 

Indira Devi Ohaudhurani. 

WHAT WAS THE OBIGINAL GOSPEL IN 'BUDDHISM' ? 

by Mrs. Bhys Davids, D. Lilt., M. A. 

The Epworth Press, London, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mbs. Bhys Davids, is a reputed scholar and author of many works on 
Buddhism. She has been studying the Pali Literature for many years 
in order to discover a true solution for the vexed problem of original 
Buddhism. In the book under review, she has presented some, for 
me, astounding results of her latest researches, most probably as a final 
solution of the problem. The Pounder of Buddhism was, after becoming 
enlightened, inspired by an urge from the Unseen to teach Dhamma, hence 
he formed a determined will to make known that message which was again 
vitally and intensely concerned with man*s will. It was a call to men to up 
and come to be ; it was a call to grow and will to grow, to choose, to seek 
salvation ( p. 14.5 ). This salvation lies in becoming the More. When the 
Pounder denied that the identity of the body and mind with the self, soul, 
very man, ho meant to teach More than that. He never said ‘Therefore 
there is no self.* The self that was denied the identity with the body and 
sS^wasnot that merely human self ; it was the human self who, in the 
current, the accepted teaching, had undergone a tremendous uplift, a trans- 
formation into immanent Godhead ( p. 32 ). So, for her, there is no much 
difference between the teaching of the Pounder and that of the Upanishads. 
The man anxious to get better results in his self-training is shown as helped 
by three mandates : ( 1 ) that of the self ( attha ) ( 2 ) of the worthy on 
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earth ( loha ) ( 8 ) of dhamma. Evidence has been made to show a quasi- 
personal element in dhamma ( p. 48 ). In the monkish Buddhism the III 
is over-estimated and the desire unde'*-estimated. But in fact, the very 
chief thing in the Way ( magga. ) was desire the will to become well (p. 59). 
That will, the effort in the quest towards the goal, was considered in the 
original Buddhism as the Way or Road. That was the Way of Becoming. 
The eiglit-fold Way as found in the Buddhist Literature is a later 
insertion. 

For all the points above siimmarised, tlir i. utii tcss has ably set forth 
sound evidences, scrijitural as well as contemporary. Now it is left for 
specialists in future either tc lend support or to voice protest against, 
them. I should, liow’ever, like to make a special mention of one or two 
points hove. In connection with tlic cight-fcid Way, it is stated on the 
authority of Mr. A. J. Edmunds that the Way is rofewed to in Chinese as 
Just the Way of Purpose, without the other seven parts ( 68 ). But no 
source of reference is given. So far as I know, there is xiiention in Chinese 
of the eight parts wherever the Way is referred to. See, c. g., Ekottaragama, 
sect. 12, Sarny uktagama, sect. 22 and my article in the New Indian 
Antiquary No. 8. And in the Samy uktagama there is a section, 24, especially 
devoted to the exidanatioi of the eiglit parts. 

It is cuggested on p. 80 that in the First Utteronce there was originally 
the Germ attha ; the revising editor substituted it by four terms : enlighten- 
ment, higher knowledge, calm and mbhana. The suggestion seems to be not 
plausible one. It has pro])al)ly been made on the model of passages in the 
Anguttara ( Vol. I, pp. 16-7 ) and the like, where the terms anattha and 
attha are used in contrast. The Yedic ariha is from the root 'r* ( arii and 
rnoti ) to reach, to attain, etc. ( s. Pali Dictionary, p. 23 ). Thus its original 
meaning is ‘result’, ‘profit’, ‘attainment* and so on. The term attha, if at 
all used, will never specify what that result or profit is. So there was 
necessity to specify that aim by ‘enlightenment,’ etc. The Middle Way is 
certainly understood to be attha, since the other two Ways are anattha. The 
argument that it was advisable for the editor to eliminate adtha originally 
used by the Founder because of its meaning being restricted to secular affair 
and business, etc. in the Brahmin culture such as dharma ariha . . . and 
Artha^astra, is hardly tenable. In the Brahminicai Literature the term was 
never confined to that meaning alone. Note, for example, artha in Jaimini’s 
MlmamsasUtra I, 1, 2, and the Bha^ya thereon. The book is carefully 
printed and well got up. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri. 
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CATALOGUE OF TEE LIBBABY OF TEE INDIA OFFICE 

Volume II — Part I ( Eevised Edition ) : 

Wb welcome thankfully this volume from the India Office Library. It 
forms the Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Books, — section I comprising 
works whose titles run from A to G in the alphabatical order. The 
remaining works under this section will, as announced in the Preface, cover 
three more volumes registering altogether upwards of 26,000 separate 
works and editions. The present volume is a revised edition of its fore- 
runner, with Addejida and Corrigenda, bringing the lists up to the date of 
publication. A cursory look at the manner in which the catalogue has been 
prepared will show the careful labour that has been spent on the task. 
The special feature of this edition is the cross-references from authors given 
along with the main works, and in the same ordei*. The Preface furnishes 
further information relating to the contents of the catalogue, which will be 
of use to those who would like to consult it for easy references. It is hoped 
the revised edition of the remaining volumes on the section will come out 
in no distant time. P. B. Adhikary. 

PBATYABEIJNAEBDAYA OF KSEMABAJA 

( with English translation and notes by Kurt F. 

Leidecker, m. A., Ph. o. ) Published by the 
Adyar Library, pp. XX, 213. 

The above book is a welcome addition to the Kashmir Saivaite 
Literature. The translation and notes are said to be based on the same in 
German by Eev. Emil Baer, Ph. D. The authorities of the Adyar Library 
have done well by including in it the Sanskrit original of the Prtyabhi- 
jSShpdaya. The text is not merely a reproduction of the same published 
under the auspices of the Kashmir State, but it has been carefully collated 
with the 3 South Indian manuscripts and one printed book in Telugu script. 
So the Sanskrit text together with different readings of the collated copies 
on pp. 163-200 represents the South Indian version of the text. Prof S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri of Madras University has prefixed to it a paper on 
the Pratyabhijna system of Kashmir and Saiva Siddhanta of South India, 
lie has clearly shown there the main points of difference and agreement 
between these two systems. A brief sketch of the Pratyabhijna system is 
also presented in his Introduction by the Translator along with some other 
details regarding the authorship and date of the composition. The foot-notes 
appended to the translation are informative and valuable. 

The Vasanta Press of Adyar deserves our warm praise for the excellent 
printing and get-up of the book. N. Aiyaswami Sastri. 
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